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Part I 


THE MEDIA AND THE PEOPLE 


A Report by Martin Goldfarb 
Consultants 


PREFACE 


BACKGROUND AND PURPOSE 


The Special Senate Committee on Mass Media was instructed, as part of its terms of 
reference, to study “the impact and influence” of the mass media in Canada. A 
number of research papers were commissioned to examine various aspects of the 
make-up and operation of the industry. This study was undertaken to survey the 
effect of the media on consumers. What are the public’s expectations, fears, hopes, 
concerns, satisfactions, disappointments? In particular, what roles in the lives of 
Canadians are played by newspapers, magazines, television, and radio? What needs 
are felt, and how are they being answered? 


METHOD 


The study was conducted in two stages: an in-depth conceptual analysis, and a 
quantitative, or validation, survey. In the first stage, group interviews were 
conducted by qualified sociologists with men, women, and teen-agers from 
different education and income backgrounds in Vancouver, Calgary, Winnipeg, 
Toronto, Montreal, and Quebec City. In addition, some personal in-depth 
interviews were conducted. The interviewers were Martin Goldfarb, Professor Marc 
Belanger in Montreal and Quebec, and Miss Marina Myles in Montreal. 

In the interviews, environmental factors which affect attitudes, opinions, and 
knowledge—such as educational systems, family life, working conditions, and the 
media—were discussed. From an analysis of the group discussions, a number of 
hypotheses were developed as to the role, structure, and content of the media. 
These hypotheses were then incorporated in a questionnaire to form the second 
stage, the quantitative or validation phase. Only this second stage is herein reported. 

The questionnaire was tested, and a national random probability sample was 
selected. A proportion of respondents was selected from each of the ten provinces 
in accordance with population distribution, including French-speaking individuals 
from Quebec and New Brunswick. All interviews were conducted personally in 
homes by experienced interviewers. The interviews took from two to six hours. In 
all, 2,254 Canadians, fifteen years of age and over, participated. 


PREFACE 


A detailed breakdown of the sample may be found in appendix as Basic Data, 
Sections E to H of this report, together with a copy of the questionnaire. 

The study was conducted by Martin Goldfarb Consultants, Toronto, in October 
and November, 1969. The in-depth stage was carried out during the previous 


summer. 


RESULTS 


The results are given under the following headings: 
I. Highlights and Implications 
II. General Summary 
II. Detailed Tables. 

Respondents were asked in question one what they understood by the 
word “‘press.”’ Following their answer, it was explained that by “press” was meant 
television, radio, newspapers, magazines, or any other mass medium for reporting 
news. 

The General Summary is, for the most part, an analysis of the total-Canada 
scene. Where sub-groups differ in their response from the total average, the variance 
has been noted in the Highlights and Implications section, but not always in the 
General Summary. Sub-group data may be found in the Detailed Tables. 


4 PREFACE 


Chapter 1 


HIGHLIGHTS AND IMPLICATIONS 


INTRODUCTION 


This section summarizes responses to the questionnaire in both general and specific 
terms. In some cases an awareness of the whole study provides a perspective for 
interpretation. On some issues, attitudes appear to be contradictory. What must be 
understood is that people often have more that one attitude toward a specific issue; 
responses will vary at different times and to different stimuli. What is important is 
to understand that these conflicting attitudes exist simultaneously. The overall 
objective is to achieve a perspective of the attitude milieu. 


MEDIA USE 


* Almost all Canadians use more than one medium every day to acquire 
information. Eight in ten use all of television, newspapers, and radio; one in five 
uses magazines. 

* The average Canadian spends thirty to forty minutes daily reading a newspaper. 
The time spent, and attitudes on specific sections and editorial comment, can be 
seen in Table 38. 

* About four in ten people receive a news magazine regularly, and about half of 
these read Time. Readers of news magazines tend to be those with a college 
education who are earning at least $12,000 a year. 

* For facts, background, and interpretation, people are more inclined to rely on 
newspapers than on television, radio, or magazines. Television is used for reports 
on special events (such as a moon landing) as well as for entertainment and 
relaxation. 

* Two in three Canadians watch the news daily on television, and more than nine 
in ten watch television news at least once a week. 

* Radio is background and hence is tumed on for a large proportion of the day in 
many homes. It is easy to use and requires little effort or concentration. It is a 
low-involvement medium. 

* On the basis of parents’ estimates, children under ten watch television an average 
of twelve hours a week. Many parents try to discourage their children from 
watching what they consider to be too much television. Adult Canadians say 
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that the median number of hours per week they spend watching television is 
approximately thirteen. One in four watches at least twenty hours a week. 
Newspapers are regarded by more people as the best medium for information on 
such things as consumer goods, places to shop, changes in laws, taxes, Canadian 
economics, labour, Canadian politics, and national unity. Television is second, 
and radio a distant third. More than half the women in Canada and one-third of 
the men read horoscopes regularly or occasionally. 


MEDIA AS NEWS PURVEYORS 


Most Canadians think that news coverage has improved in the past five years, 
and they are generally satisfied with the amount of news they receive. They 
would probably be receptive to an increase in the proportion of national news. 
Canadians say that local news is more important than national or international 
news. This appears to be a way of saying that local areas want to retain their 
identity. 

Television is the most believed and most important medium for international 
news and for Canadian news of national importance. Newspapers are identified 
as the most believable and important for local news. The written word is 
believed especially when it is local. Radio is not far behind newspapers in 
satisfying local news needs. Local media are more trusted for news than national 
media. 

College-educated people rely less on television for international or national 
news than do people with less education. They more readily use magazines and 
newspapers. 


VIOLENCE, SEX, LOVE, AND DRUGS 


Many people complain that all the media carry too high a content of sex, 
violence, and drug usage. Television is the most often criticized, tollowed by 
newspapers and, at a considerable distance, by radio. There are many variations 
in attitude by regions, age levels, and education but there is an overall feeling 
that these subjects have been overplayed in the media. People seem to want not 
to be confronted with issues disturbing to their way of life. 

Magazines come in for considerable criticism with respect to sex and drug usage. 
Fewer than one in five feel that four-letter words should be permitted in either 
print or broadcast media. 

Attitudes toward violence are ambivalent; it is sometimes acceptable, sometimes 
not. Where violence occurs in war stories, slapstick comedy, or fighting in a 
hockey game, it is definitely acceptable. Where violence is related to personal 
anxieties and experiences such as a mother and father fighting, a student riot, or 
an assassination, it is perceived as contributing to a moral breakdown in society. 
Nudity and love-making are not acceptable on television. 


POLITICAL PRESS COVERAGE 


Coverage of news about government is generally regarded as satisfactory. People 


generally say that politicians and political parties receive fair treatment from the 
press. 


GOOD, BAD OR SIMPLY INEVITABLE? 


Most Canadians do not feel that the private lives of political figures should be 
reported. Farmers are most prone to say that private lives should be reported. 
They are either more curious or more suspicious than urban dwellers. 
Newspapers are the most often criticized for invasions of privacy. Press 
treatment of Prime Minister Trudeau is most often cited. At the same time, most 
people like to read and hear about him. Where bias occurs in the coverage of 
politicians, newspapers are considered to be the most guilty. 

Television is considered to be the medium most biased in favour of government 
ideas. Newspapers are considered most critical of government. This is not a 
negative attitude; people believe that governments should be criticized, and 
about 30% feel the media are not critical enough. 


CONTROL/CENSORSHIP 


About two-thirds of the people accept the principle of government regulatory 
power over radio and television. About one in five feel that there should be 
some regulatory agency to control the print media. 
Seven in ten Canadians believe that no medium has complete control over its 
own content. They believe there are outside influences which colour reporting 
of news. About two-thirds say that big business has this influence, and one-half 
say the federal government. Half of those who say the government colours news 
reporting believe this influence should be eliminated. One-third believe that 
advertisers control news content in some degree and four in ten believe that 
criminal elements have some influence. 

* College-educated Canadians are most likely to say that big business can influence 
all media. 

* About one in three believe that the federal or local police influence reporting. 
French Canadians are more prone than English Canadians to believe this. This is 
also true of people in the lower education categories. 

* About four in ten believe the government should take steps to inform citizens, 
independently of what the media do. 

* Three-quarters of Canadians say that some form of censorship is desirable for 
television, and half say that it should be applied to radio and newspapers. But 
when asked a similar question in a different context, eight in ten say that 
newspapers should be totally free from government control, while nearly 
two-thirds want government supervision of television and radio. A sizeable 
minority (22%) say that the media have too much freedom. Three out of four 
disagree. What people appear to be saying is that the controls now operating 
should continue. They do not want to give the media more freedom, nor do 
they want to reduce it. There is a fear that if controls are withdrawn, there will 
be an increased content of violence, sex, and drugs. 


OWNERSHIP 
* Fewer than two in five Canadians know the names of local media owners, and 
even fewer are interested in knowing. In New Brunswick awareness of media 
ownership is significantly higher. More people are able to identify a newspaper 
with the support of a political party than a television or radio station. 
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There is a strong feeling that Canadian media should be owned by Canadians. 
The most acceptable foreign owners would be Americans followed by the 
British. One-quarter of French Canadians would prefer French ownership. There 
is strong attitude resistance to one person’s or one company’s owning several 
media outlets in one local area, but there is less resistance to multi-media 
ownership, such as the various newspaper chains scattered across the country. 
Common ownership of different kinds of media is also fairly generally disliked. 


ADVERTISING 


Two out of three believe that advertising has an influence on their behaviour. 
More than four out of five say that advertising has a positive role in keeping 
people informed about products. 

For many people, newspaper advertising is news. This is especially true in the 
prairies and in small communities. Seven out of ten consider advertising to be a 
form of art. The worst things an advertisement can do are to mislead (32%), 
insult the intelligence (24%), and create indifference (23%). Only 3% name the 
exploitation of sex or violence. 

Nine out of ten Canadians would like to see the number of advertisements 
shown during a television movie better controlled. Television commercials are 
rated as more influential than advertisements in other media. Canadian adults 
believe that advertising of products which in their opinion can contribute to 
moral breakdown such as sleeping pills, cigarettes, liquor, and glue, should be 
banned. * 
Dissatisfaction with television advertising relates largely to the timing and 
content of commercial messages. Most complaints centre about commercials in 
movies. No strong dissatisfaction is registered with programme content. People 
agree that the content of newspapers and radio should be Canadian but admit 
to liking American programmes on television. 


IMAGE 


Canadians are generally satisfied with the media in Canada. At the same time, 
there is a widespread suspicion that all media report the news in a way that 
slants the truth in a predetermined direction. This attitude is more general 
among the French Canadians than among other Canadians. 

Of the three media, television is considered the most exciting (92%) and 
influential (66%), radio the most immediate (59%), and newspapers the most 
personal (45%) and private (53%). 

When people think of the word “press” they think of newspapers (79%). 
Television, radio, and magazines are recognized as information media but not 
automatically included in the concept of the press. 

Television is an exciting but relaxing medium able to provide facts clearly but 
less able to give detailed background information. It brings reality to life to an 


extent that is sometimes frightening. It is particularly felt to be the medium for 
the whole family. 


GOOD, BAD OR SIMPLY INEVITABLE? 


Newspapers are felt to be the most essential medium, but also the most 
demanding of time and effort. They are the most diligent in keeping the public 
informed. More than the other media, they are perceived to represent the public 
conscience. They are also feared more than the other media for invasion of 
privacy. They are essential for reporting local events. Although useful for all 
adults, they are most important for the better educated and the businessman. 
Radio is relaxing as a soothing musical background and can provide news most 
quickly. In a public emergency, people would turn to their radios first. 
Normally, it is considered the most suitable medium for housewives and 
teenagers. 

Magazines are regarded as the least essential of the mass media. Like newspapers, 
they demand time and concentration and they are a private, not a family, 
medium. 

If Canadians had to choose between losing their television, radio or newspaper 
for a week, slightly more would be reluctant to give up their television than 
radio or newspaper. However, if the time period was extended to one year 
concern for losing the newspaper increases. College-educated people are most 
concerned about losing a newspaper. 

More than half of Canadians believe that newspapers represent the interest of 
the public at large. This attitude varies by regions. 

Television is identified by more people than either newspapers or radio as being 
the most factual, influential, educational, open, and frank, the most personal, 
and the one in which the family gets most interested. At the same time, more 
people consider newspapers and radio to be the most essential media. Even 
though television seems to satisfy more needs, people continue to have a strong 
identification with the older media. 

In the prairie provinces, radio is perceived to be the most essential medium. This 
is probably related to the fact that in Saskatchewan and other areas of the West 
fewer householders have access to a daily newspaper. In Ontario and 
English-speaking Quebec, newspapers are most essential. In the Maritimes, 
newspapers and radio rank equally. 

Farmers are more involved with radio than are people in urban centres. 

Most Canadians feel they are better informed today than they were five years 
ago. They believe competition among the media has made for better reporting. 
Expressions of dissatisfaction with radio are less intense than with television. 
This is probably related to the degree of involvement with the medium. 
Newspapers offer freedom of choice. This is a key advantage. The reader can 
choose what he likes to read and reject what he does not like. Newspapers serve 
to clear people’s thinking on issues or ideas. 

Newspapers are not criticized for advertising content. Advertising in newspapers 
is regarded as a type of information. Criticism of newspapers centres on a belief 
that they tend to be sensational. 

About half of the people fear the possibility of newspapers invading their 
privacy. Television and radio are not feared for this reason. 

Canadians believe that the media have the ability to influence their thinking and 
their way of life. Television is identified as the most influential. About one in 
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two Canadians suspect that television and magazines may contribute to a 
breakdown in moral standards and disrespect for religion. Fewer say this about 
newspapers and none say it of radio. 

Canadians believe the media have been a strong influence in promoting a desire 
for education. Television and radio are singled out as more influential in the 
growth of divorce, student protests, the use of drugs and Canadian nationalism. 
Newspapers, more than television and radio, are believed to contribute to a poor 
image for the labour movement. 

Newspapers are regarded as the conscience of society by 65% of the people, 
television by 53%, radio by 49%, magazines by 44%. Television is the medium 
most often regarded as contributing to a strong family relationship. Newspapers 
and television are especially credited with reminding people of their responsi- 
bilities to the less fortunate. However, all media are considered to do a good job. 
Newspapers are regarded as a medium for all people in all age groups and of 
different education levels. They are described as containing something for 
everyone. Radio is also for everyone but is generally perceived as a lower 
intelligence medium. 

Two out of three Canadians believe that a television camera can distort the 
truth. However, most people (seven in ten) are not concerned about this. They 
have faith in the integrity of the television operators. 

Eight in ten Canadians say that television is the best place for children under ten 
to acquire information. 

More than four in ten Canadians admit that they talk to their radios or television 
sets. This is partly from loneliness and partly from a latent frustration at not 
being able to react to what is said, or done on the screen. 

People believe that television has the greatest influence on their attitudes 
towards travel, sex, love, marriage, family, political enthusiasm, clothes styles, 
student movements, personal habits, and profanity. Newspapers are regarded as 
most influential in attitudes toward law, the courts, security, the economic 
system, school systems, religion, birth control, divorce, Canadian nationalism. In 
attitudes towards money matters and strikes, the influence of television and 
newspapers tends to be equal. 

There is a belief that the media attempt to improve understanding of 
French-Canadian aspirations. However, a majority of people in the four western 
provinces say that the media generate resentment rather than better under- 
standing. Most French Canadians believe that understanding is improved. In 
Ontario and English speaking Quebec, opinion is nearly equally divided. 
Newspapers are chosen by 74% as the medium that best performs the role of 
ombudsman or public protector. Television is identified by 25% and radio by 
22%. 

Canadians generally believe that the media have been fair to the police. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY 


MEDIA USE 
Daily Use 


Over eight in ten Canadians fifteen years of age and over claim to look at and/or 
listen to TV, radio, and newspapers each day. Magazines are read daily by only two 
in ten, perhaps not surprising as they are less frequently issued. 


Percent or 
individuals 
aged 15 years 
and over in 
Canada 
Use more than one medium daily. . 89 
Useronly. one daily2ne. - +4. eee 11 
Media Used Daily 
Television... 44 deere Aes 91 
Radiogus2.” cch.w.t eee: ee 89 
INCWSDADCES' cu: ie conse tee <a 88 
MapAZINeS ne A acias es % oleae 23 


(See Tables 7 and 8) 
TV in Home 
Although only 86% of Canadians claimed to use their TV sets daily, 96% have at 


least one set in their homes. One-third say they have more than one TV available. 
One-fifth of the homes with TV are on cable. 


Per cent of 
individuals 
Number of Televisions in Home 
INGneir tea Re ee Oca eee 4 
One A Se Ree, ae 63 
UWS sO vatttactnne eh orb ee 28 
SHIGE Or MOL tea etc ae) eee 5 
Television ison Cable ........ 20 


(See Tables 77 and 78) 
Radios in Home 
While 83% of those over fifteen years of age respond that they listen to the radio 


daily, virtually every home in Canada has a minimum of one radio set. On the 
average, there are over two radio sets per home in Canada. 


Per cent of 
individuals 
Number of Radio Sets in Home 
NONE a: hs) acs Gate 2 
Ones sei. ee AS 26 
SEAVIO bio. Gc ie aa ee ee 30 
PireOiin sad eke: ch ee ee ee a 
POUN OL Olea. « oc. neaeusrs seeks 21 
Average number in Canadian 
homes ets ch pokes ee ee ee 2.33 


(See Table 76) 
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Newspapers Received in Home 

In Canada, 87% of homes receive a daily newspaper and 80% claim to read 
newspapers daily. Just over one-fifth have more than one daily newspaper come 
into the home daily. 


Per cent of 
individuals 
Number of Newspapers 
Received Daily 
NONEGS ek ce ees eedere) or iieek se yene ii) 
ONG wean toni eee ceca eaves. che 66 
EWOMs ess Scoot otis eres terete 17 
LhreevOrimrore stats seria eee 4 


(See Table 75) 


Sub-Group Variations 


Those in Ontario and English-speaking Quebec are most likely to receive a daily 
newspaper. Ontario residents are more likely to read at least one daily. 


People living in Saskatchewan are the least likely to purchase a daily newspaper, 
and it follows that daily readership is also lowest here. Those in French Quebec are 
just as unlikely to read a newspaper each day, although they are more likely than 
Saskatchewan residents to have access to one. 


Newspapers are more likely to be read by college-educated people than those of 
less education, and much more commonly read by them. 


Per cent of individuals 


Receive at least Read at least 
one newspaper one newspaper 


daily daily 
Motal Canada 74.244) nt eee 88 80 
Region 
British Columbia ...... 90 82 
Albertays is \20> sateen: 93 84 
DaSkatcheWatl le. 4e1 76 65 
Manitoba’. era eer ee 83 78 
Ontario, cate tc eee te 92 86 
Quebec English 1... .°.. 5 of 79 
Quebec Hrencli 2.7... 81 66 
New Brunswick ....... 88 48 
Nova Scotian.*...... case 89 85 
Prince Edward Island* 
Newfoundland ....... 93 82 
Education 
High school or less ..... 87 76 
College education ..... 93 88 


*Base too small to be meaningful 
(See Tables 8 and 75) 
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News Magazines Received 


Nearly four in ten Canadians over age fifteen receive a news magazine. Just over 
half of these people read Time. 


Per cent of 
individuals 
Receive a news magazine ...... 39 
Magazines Read 
RIMIC Sst aa te eae nes Meee 20 
Newsweek ).ce sth ueron slo ae 3 
OTRO ES sess Ap Oba Ie cecal if 
Did not statenny teen t ae nee 5 


(See Tables 34 and 35) 


Sub-Group Variations 


Likelihood of receiving a news magazine increases with education and increased 
annual income, and decreases with age. Nearly four in ten who have a university 
degree or who have incomes in excess of $12,000 per annum read Time. Nearly 
three in ten aged fifteen to twenty years also claim to receive it. 


Per cent of individuals who 


Receive 
a news Receive 
magazine Time 
Total-Canada’ #1 shee 39 20 
Education 
High school or less .. . 34 jb 
College education ... 57 36 
Income 
Under $4,000 ...... St 11 
$4,001 — $6,000 .... 30 sn 
$6,001 — $8,000 .... 34 16 
$8,001 — $10,000 ... 40 23 
$10,001 — $12,000 .. 45 30 
Over’ $12,000 2.0.5.0). : 62 38 
Age 
157-20 years 2 cu5 5. 50 28 
20 — 24 years ...... 37 23 
25 i= 44 -yearsrad win 38 19 
Over 44 years ...... 36 17 


(See Tables 34 and 35) 


Daily Newspaper Reading Time 


On the average, Canadians claim to spend just over forty minutes each day 
reading a newspaper. 

Men and women say they give six or seven minutes to each of the front page, 
international news, and editorials. Men read more of the sports section than women 
(seven minutes versus three minutes) while women spend more time with the 


Women’s Section (seven versus two minutes). 
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About half as much time is spent reading the want ads and the travel and 
financial sections. Men spend longer than women with finance. 


Average Amount of Time 
Spent Reading in Minutes 


Total 
Canadians Men Women 


Newspaper Sections 


Peont pagee qe aes tees te ees i 7 6 
International news ........ 7 y 6 
Editotials.e.s soa eee 6 6 6 
SPOLUS ican tates cae aoa eee ee 5) i! 3 
Women's section. ...0. = <4. -- ec = iz 7 
Want a0Se) . 0. Gy soe fans Pe aiees 4 4 4 
TP PAVELIG ack 4 eee ae eee 3 3 3 
Financial section ......... 3 4 2 
Othety 2 8 an see ee 4 4 4 

Total Times aapenemas ero 44 44 41 
(See Table 32) 

MEDIA AS NEWS PURVEYORS 


Information 


Nearly nine in ten feel they are better informed today than five years ago. 


Per cent of 
individuals 
Compared to Five Years Ago 
Feel better informed ........ 86 
Do not feel better informed ... 13 
DidimiotState me. en ee le 1 


(See Table 14) 


News Balance 


Just over seven in ten claim to be satisfied with the balance of international, 
national, and local news that they receive. Although almost this number say they 
would like the same amount of news each day as they currently receive, about three 
in ten desire more. 


Per cent of 
individuals 


Feel balance of international 
national and local news 
IS 8000 e a trict’ Gt ee: ae eee 12 


Is: notégoods"4 (ica. Ot a, 18 
Amount of daily news desired 

More3: gs" eivtets. ponrne 4m) eee aee 29 

NaMe-aS NOs ahi re ee 68 

LOSS ac yee eata Cananins Seren eee 2 


(See Tables 30 and 68) 
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Local, National, International News 


About half of Canadian adults feel they are most interested in and most inclined 
to trust local news rather than national and international. However, more people 
are inclined to want an increase in national than local, or international news. 


Per cent of individuals 


Would 

Most like to 

interested Trust see more 
in Most of 

News Categories 

TOCA! 2th eres ee 43 46 30 
International ... 32 26 29 
Nationals aoe 22 24 She) 
Did not state ... 3 4 6 


(See Table 30) 


Medium for News Categories 


Newspapers and radio are rated as the most important and believable media for 
local news. TV is clearly seen as best for national and particularly international 
news. 


Per cent of Individuals stating of 


Inter- 
Local national National 
News News News 
Most Important Medium 
(elevision?’ 20.56 % Vleet 25 56 48 
NeW SDADCES oo antes os 39 24 29 
Radio cay wei ae ok 33 12 19 
Macazinese sett. arr. — 6 2 
Did not statewe. - = . as 3 BL 2 
Most Believable Medium 
MCLCVISION pa emrren er ake 24 60 sie) 
Newspapers: 2°..).4- 39 19 26 
Radio sAncepekesieeoe ke 33 11 17 
Magazines@e4¢ oot = 8 2 
Did not state .....%. 4 2 3 


(See Tables 3 and 4) 


News Presentation 


Over 80% feel strongly that the news should be simple, factual, easy to 
understand, and unsophisticated. A majority state that obtaining information 
should not require effort, and that stories should be happy without too many gory 
details. 
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“eth ty ee 
Per cent of individuals who 


Agree Disagree 
strongly strongly 


News Presentations 

News should be simple 

ANG tACtUAl (5 eeoh ieee 87 2 
News should be un- 

sophisticated and 

easy tounderstand ..... 83 3 
Information should be 

acquired with least 


possible €llorty \2.--0er- 66 9 
Stories should be happy .... 62 t 
Stories should include 

all gory detailsiy.72.. -aee 15 57 


(See Table 54) 


News and Programme Sources 


The participants were asked which medium — TV, newspapers, radio and/or 
magazines — they use for facts, background, interpretation, special reports, enter- 
tainment, and relaxation. They could claim to use more than one medium for each. 


Clearly newspapers and TV are supported more than radio and magazines as 
news sources. Newspapers are preferred to TV for facts, background, and 
interpretation. However, TV clearly is the favourite medium for special reports. For 
special reports, radio receives more support than newspapers, perhaps because of its 
immediacy. 


TV is the most popular entertainment and relaxation medium, although 
radio challenges it somewhat for relaxation time. 


Per cent of individuals who use for 


Back- Inter- Special Enter- Relax- 
Facts ground’ pretation Reports: tainment ation 
Medium Used 
ihelevisiontsscers. 34 27 37 62 81 68 
Newspapers ..... 47 43 41 13 10 6 
RagiO ts ewer, 18 14 13 25 2 24 
Magazines ...... 10 18 12 af 3 i 
(See Table 36) 
CONTENT 


Sensationalism 


When asked which medium — TV, radio or newspapers — is the most sensa- 
tional, TV is clearly indicated. 
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Per cent of 


individuals 
selecting 
as most 
sensational 
Medium 
ECLEVISION gHeeells cus ork tact 81 
INE WSDADeIS er. ie te es 14 
Radio is. Sie ede tg eae 4 
Didinot:stater en. ee 1 


(See Table 62) 


Four-letter Words 


Fewer than 20% of Canadians feel that four-letter words should be allowed in 
any of the print or broadcast media. 


Per cent of 
individuals 
Feeling 
Four-letter 
words should 
be allowed 
On Medium 
Television occ) ta eae 2 
Né€wspapers) <0. ce mereo sis We 14 
RaGgioter aii Says Ee ea ae 11 
Magazines occ. .cucieoree | awe Ly 


(See Table 65) 


Canadian Versus American Media 


Canadians come out strongly in favour of their own newspapers, radio, and 
nagazines. However, they prefer American TV stations and particularly American 
orogrammes to those produced in Canada. 


Per cent of individuals stating 


Prefer Prefer 
Canadian U.S 
Medium 
‘PELEVISION 8 2 isc 43 54 
Newspapers ..... 94 2 
Radio [fi 76 ye. 3 92 4 
Magazines ...... 56 37 
On Television 
SHOWS Giogere eo aoe 35 60 


(See Table 63) 
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Media Human Relations 

Just over three-quarters of Canadians believe the media develop amicable 
relations with the United States, and about half feel they increase an understanding 
of French-Canadian desires but 43% believe they have the opposite effect. 


Per cent of 
individuals 
Canadian media create 
Friendship withiUsa0\ 0 8 sens, wae oe jill 
Animosity or bad feelings ....... 18 
Didsoustates ees ote Oo ere 5 
Understanding of French- 
Canadian desiress 2.5 sa. ae. ene e SZ 
Resentment towards French- 
Ganadian GeSiteS a) ee. see 43 
Didwiot'statGme- rt. ae eae cat, ae ee 5 


(See Table 66) 


Effect on Way of Life 


Nearly nine in ten believe the media have the power to affect our way of life. 
Of these people, two-thirds state that TV has the greatest effect. Newspapers are 
the only other medium seen to affect Canadian lives substantially. 


Per cent of 
Individuals 
Feel media can affect people’s 
thinking or wayiok life 72. eis. 89 
Media which affect most 
Television sce onto cee dee oar ee ie 
INCWSDADETSG tt erent Sapa ae 29 
RadiO# ee hea ete ee certs 3 
Magazines) © 30 s.s. spe stareaereaatte ane Zz 
Feel media cannot affect people’s 
thinking or way of hfe ys 2. 2 11 


(See Tables 18 and 19) 


Attitudes Influenced by Media 


Each respondent was asked to think about TV, newspapers and radio and to 
decide whether a number of social attitudes had been influenced by any or all of 
them. It should be noted that the influence of the media in each of these areas 
could be positive or negative. 


In agreement with the previous general assessment of the effect of the media 
on our way of life, generally for each category TV is rated most influential, 
newspapers less influential, and radio the least influential. 


The media are thought to have been particularly influential in increasing a 
desire for education and affecting student protests. By a substantial proportion, 


they are also believed to have had an impact on Canadian nationalism and increased 
drug addiction. 
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TV, considerably more than newspapers or radio, is identified as affecting 
the amount of smoking by young people. Newspapers are most often identified 
as contributing to labour’s poor image. None of these media is thought to have 
influenced divorce strongly. 

Radio, although less influential than TV and newspapers, is credited by 
over half of Canadians with increasing a desire for education, encouraging student 
protests and influencing Canadian nationalism. 


Per cent of individuals who feel 
media have affected people’s 


thinking 
Television Newspapers Radio 
Attitudes Affected 
Increase in desire for education ..... 85 ie 65 
Student PIOLests sie aeons hated cata: 80 494 Sy 
Smoking by young people ........ 4/9 40 31 
Canadian nationalisin’ 2 09 )c0 an. ees cs 64 66 sy 
Increase in drug addiction ......... 61 aye 28 
LADOUL SPOOL IMAGE gc. os aes ie oe 2 oe 3} 
DV OUC CME eee rte Pee cs ee ete 47 shy) 19 


(See Table 26) 


Subject Matter and Source 


Respondents were asked whether they were getting enough information on a 
series of topics and where they were getting their best information about each. At 
least three-quarters feel they have sufficient information concerning places to shop 
and Canadian politics. About two-thirds feel similarly about consumer goods, 
national unity, Canadian labour and taxes. Just better than half were satisfied with 
their amount of data concerning Canadian economics and changes in law. 

For each of these topics, newspapers were selected far more often than 
either TV or radio as the best source of information. TV received its greatest 
support — by just over a third of the people — as an information source about 
Canadian politics, consumer goods and national unity. 


Per cent of individuals 


Get best information 


Feel getting from 
enough 
information on Television Newspapers Radio 

ae ee TE ON a Pe AC hee rn MOR ae 2 eS 2 i eed 
Subject Areas 

Placestoshop ..... 82 21 63 13 

Canadian Politics .... 74 38 ou! 7 

Consumer Goods .... 66 Si, 48 11 

National Unity ..... 62 35 $1 74 

Canadian Labour .... 62 23 62 9 

Taxes hie o Atte 60 Jaf 67 7 

Canadian Economics . . 56 23 63 8 

Changesin Law..... 52 23 62 9 


(See Table 56) 
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Specific News Stories 


Respondents were asked whether they felt well informed, somewhat informed, 
inadequately informed or poorly informed on a number of specific news 
stories. The table below shows the percent claiming to be well informed and 
somewhat informed and then these two ratings totalled. 


It should be noted that some of the stories are international and others 
national. The national stories — the British Columbia election and the Stafford 
Smythe case —are obviously of greater interest in those areas in which they 
originated. At the time of interviewing, the first moon landing and the British 
Columbia election had just happened and the Arab-Israeli conflict was very active. 
The Stafford Smythe story had come to light a few months before. The other 
stories are on-going issues. 


More than 90% felt well informed about the moon landing. (The tremendous 
success of this programme may have had some bearing on the high rating of 
television as best for “special features.’’) : 


Considerably less than half the people felt well informed on every other issue. 
However, the “somewhat informed” rating indicates a generally high awareness of 
each, except in the case of the Stafford Smythe incident with the Toronto Maple 
Leafs. 


Per cent of individuals feeling 


Well Somewhat Total Well 
Informed about Informed about Somewhat 


News Stories 


Moonidlandinge 2.) apie eee. nee 91 7 98 
SCPAaratist at ee Oh ee ae eee tee 41 35 76 
Arab-Israeli conflict 39 34 73 
Homosexual bill’ Ser-ernt, oe lec 33 36 69 
National Medicare Scheme ........ 30 31 61 
Bi PIC CHONG 1 states fe aw ey Sekaeen Behe cae 25 a2 oy 
Languape Billi). aes aie gee 23 38 61 
Stafford Smythe case ....... a pos 10 24 34 


(See Table 21) 


Influence on Life 


Each individual was read a list of twenty-two factors which are a part of or 
affect his life. He was asked of each whether he felt TV, radio, or newspapers had 
most influenced his attitudes towards them or his habits in relation to them. 


The chart below shows graphically the proportion of people selecting each 
medium — TV, newspapers and radio—for each item. Combined with the 
proportion who did not state an answer (perhaps because they felt unaffected by 
these media), 100% of respondents are accounted for. 


Radio, as we have seen before, is not seen as a powerful directive, except 


perhaps in the case of religion. Possibly the number of religious programmes on 
radio has gained it this support. 
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The relative influence of TV and newspapers in each subject area becomes 
obvious if it is remembered that TV can offer excitement through moving pictures, 


and that it is seen as a relaxing entertainment medium while newspapers, on the 
| other hand, are viewed as the detailed news medium necessary for explanation of 
_ more complex issues. Thus, TV is most particularly influential in matters of a fami- 
_ ly or social nature: love, sex, travel, family and marriage. Just over half of Canadians 


also select it as the most powerful medium for affecting profanity, student 


_ movements, clothes fads and styles, personal habits and political fever. 


Attitudes towards strikes and money are reported to be about equally 
affected by television and newspapers. 

Newspapers take over as the most influential in areas requiring specific, 
detailed knowledge for greater understanding: courts, law, economic and school 
systems, divorce, birth control, money, security and Canadian nationalism. (TV 
may fare relatively poorly in its perceived ability to affect Canadian nationalism 
because it is recognised to carry many American programmes.) 


Influence of Media Again 


Each person was asked whether he agreed strongly, agreed somewhat or 


_ disagreed with a number of statements about the content and effect of the media. 
_ The statements were all changed in turn to refer to radio, newspapers, magazines, 


and television. 

Most of the statements were negative; for example, “Radio has too much sex 
in it.” Disagreement with the statement was good for that medium. The negative 
statements are discussed in this section, the positive in the next. 

The chart below shows the proportion disagreeing with each negative 
statement. Hence, the greater the disagreement, the more favourable the rating for 
that medium. 

Radio receives much less criticism than the other media for emphasizing sex, 
violence and drugs, for contributing to moral breakdown, for creating disrespect for 
religion, for contributing to the belief that Canada will break apart, and for making 
divorce seem acceptable. 

Newspapers fare second best, except in their promotion of Canadian unity. 
There is some concern that newspapers contain too much violence and make 
divorce seem right. 

Over half the people feel TV contributes to moral breakdown and lends its 
approval to divorce, perhaps because they feel it shows too much sex, violence, and 
drugs. 

A majority of people think magazines are not giving the impression that 
Canada will break apart. However, they are criticized for causing moral breakdown, 
disrespect of religion, and making divorce more acceptable. They are noted 
particularly as having too much sex. 


E ‘ffect of Media 

This section discusses four positive attributes of the media that were asked 
about. The table shows the percent agreeing strongly, agreeing somewhat, and 
disagreeing. 
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Although there is fairly general agreement that the mass media do remind 
people of their social responsibilities and are concerned about social problems, 
Canadians do not seem strong in their support. Almost half agree only somewhat. 
Magazines are the most criticized for not making people conscious of their 
responsibilities to others and radio the most for not being concerned about social 
problems. Newspapers are thought to be most concerned about social problems. 


Nearly one-half do not see radio, TV and magazines as society’s conscience, 
while about two-thirds say newspapers are. 


Only TV convinces a majority of people that it helps to build a strong family 
relationship. 


Per cent of individuals who 


Agree Agree 
strongly somewhat Disagree 
Statements: 
Remind people of responsibilities to less fortunate: 
Radige® aiesere eee 2 seh ee 29 47 22 
INGWSPaADCIS Mac na icy settee een ee Rees oo 46 20 
eleVisiOniara 2.0 chars cletens one ce Boece ome 35 43 20 
Magazinessi ty tthe lee 205 Sache 25 tiene ene 18 47 29 
Tend to be concerned about social problems: 
RE GIO! Fos ee ee era ey cutee a cites sp sua 25 48 24 
INGWSPapers” voce eet cust eer the nie ktmerc anos aacereee 33 49 ig 
LeleVision: 6 ai3s0 2%. chen Ae tae seen) omen 29 48 pip. 
Magazines’ 15-0 ax sor tet opt aera eae 28 46 20 
Are society’s conscience: 
RadiOnec cccaet cert a eirte ey cara er eer ee ts 11 38 49 
INEWSDAPEES 10:1. Res DAS Gis. ge eee en oes 22 43 34 
CIE VISION ©) soe) sets ccs aes cual ema 15 38 46 
Magazines es 2.5 cue te ev ou meen eee me 10 34 49 
Contribute to strong family relationship: 
REGO ge GAARA Moke. A Nee ee eee as 10 of 50 
INCWISDADCES ict it cult eck ni te oc 10 eH 58 
PCIE VISION. cava cata ecto o8 6) sin ok dus ome Sam es i) mH) 44 
NMiapazinies 2.0 stave hs cess oscar omer 7 Z4 | 56 


(See Table 28) 


VIOLENCE, SEX, LOVE, AND DRUGS 
Love Versus Violence in Print 


Seven in ten claim to prefer reading of love rather than violence. 


Per cent of 
individuals 
Prefer to read about... 
Lovesa tet iro 2 eae 2 eee 70 
ViAOIEN CO ron co va cae ae 18 
Did MOtState: 73 .< alas ee oe ia. 


(See Table 49) 
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Fighting on TV 


When asked if they get satisfaction from seeing fighting on TV (such as 
cowboys or hockey players), just over four in ten claimed to do so. (It has been 


suggested that seeing others involved in violent outbursts can satisfy one’s own urge 
to “blow up.”) 


Per cent of 
individuals 
Get satisfaction from fighting ...... 41 
Do not get 'satisiactiont: ..4¢), «0 = eee 58 
PDINOUS ALC. wae es), Gece eee 1 


(See Table 49) 


Violence, Sex and Drugs on Media 


Three-quarters of the people feel too much violence is shown on television, 
two-thirds feel there is too much sex and better than half believe there are too 
many programmes on drug usage. TV is more criticized than newspapers and 
particularly than radio. 


However, more than half claim that the newspapers portray too much 
violence. More than 40% also state there are too many articles on sex and drug 
usage in the newspapers. 


Per cent of individuals feeling 
too much in each 


Television Newspapers Radio 
Subjects 
NV TOIEN Cem. ota b-oesrcu sie 78 56 2S 
EX Pein ePastanic os coke 66 41 18 
DruetUsaseGe. nn ea 54 45 zt 


(See Table 27) 


Violence on Television and Moral Breakdown 


Respondents were asked of a number of violent and sexual situations whether 
they should be shown on television and whether, if shown, they would contribute 
to the moral breakdown of society. 


Violence is considered acceptable in some situations, unacceptable in others. 
“Suitable” subjects seem to be those which do not infringe the law or intrude on 
privacy: hockey game fighting, pie-throwing and war stories. “Unsuitable” subjects 
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tend to be disturbing situations related to youth and family life: glue sniffing, 
nudity, mother and father fighting, student riots. 


Per cent of individuals feeling 


Should be If shown, would 
shown on contribute to 
television moral breakdown 


Subject Matter 


Ponetals +s 3. te ce eens 7 18 
Pie-throwing cartoons ..... 69 13 
Hockey game fights. . 22... 63 31 
‘War StOrieS 220 cas ieee ent 60 3h) 
Men throwing pies ....... 53 25 
Players disobeying referee .. . 49 45 
A live assassination ....... 34 61 
Students 110ting=..c..8e eens 30 71 
Man and woman making love . 28 62 
Mother and father fighting . . 28 67 
Boy fighting policeman .... 19 aS 
Nudity ceecus ches acs 15 $2 
Somebody sniffing glue .... 10 82 


(See Table 45) 


POLITICAL PRESS COVERAGE 


Government Information Sources 


The fact that 60% of Canadians feel the government should rely entirely on 
the media to report its proceedings suggests the majority of people are satisfied 
with the functioning of the media in this regard. The remainder say there is a need 
for the government to inform Canadians independently. 


Per cent of 
individuals 
Government Information Sources 
Should rely on media totally ..... 60 
Government should inform 
indenendéently. 26... ee eee a 
Didinotistate wigs cic ee ee ee B' 


(See Table 22) 


Media Criticism of Government 


The satisfaction of the people with the media’s reporting of government 
activities is perhaps supported by the fact that over 50% claim the media are “doing 
a good job” of criticizing the government. Those not satisfied tend to think that 
they are not critical enough rather than too critical. 
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Per cent of 


individuals 
Feel Media 
Too critical of government ...... 15 
DOule WevOd 400 ts we oes ey ae 54 
INOE criticabenough? (2.6 a 400s 29 
| DiG:NOt Slates vtw.rcrocaronectnd aan 2 
Net difference 
Too Critical/Not Critical Enough... —14 


(See table 69) 


i 


_ Media as Critics 


Newspapers are seen as considerably more critical of the government than are 
TV and radio. 


| Per cent of 
| individuals 
| Most Critical Medium 

| Pelevision:t.. Sua ae eae 20 

| Néwspapets24-3P. ect See 68 

| Radio | 2 gach se ueaee ememne nee 8 

| Did Hot state a ee ee ee ee 4 


(See Table 69) 


Trudeau and Stanfield, the NDP 


) 
People are inclined to think that the press coverage of Mr. Trudeau has been 
: less fair than coverage of Mr. Stanfield or of the NDP. Few, however, feel that there 
_ has been any great unfairness. 


Per cent of individuals stating of... 


Mr. Trudeau Mr. Stanfield the NDP 


Treatment By ‘‘Press”’ 


WeLy 1 aite a IA aees 29 38 35 
Somewhat fair ..... 48 36 31 
Notatalltaire 2... 13 10 12 
Other seas yee 7 10 11 
Did not state ...... 3 6 11 


(See Table 16) 


_ Reporting of Private Lives 
More than three-quarters of Canadians feel that the private lives of elected 
politicians are their own business and should not be reported. 


Per cent of 
individuals 
Feel Private Lives of Politicians 
Should be reported ..........- 22 
Should not be reported ........ 77 
Didinot: state eins cot sc asec ae oe 1 


(See Table 17) 
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Invasion of Privacy 

They were next asked if the press had invaded the private lives of Mr. Trudeau 
and Mr. Stanfield. There was strong agreement that Mr. Trudeau’s privacy 
had been invaded while Mr. Stanfield’s had not. The majority of people accused the 
newspapers of this invasion. 


Per cent of individuals 
stating of 


Mr. Trudeau Mr. Stanfield 


Feel ‘‘Press”’ 


Has invaded private life .... TS 9 
Has not invaded private life . . 24 85 
Did: notistatem eee nee 1 6 


Medium Most Unfair in Invading 
Private Life 


INE WSDADELSE aces a snciaceonoals 62 26 
PLELEVISION What etree ett ay ws 11 6 
Magazines) feercrr sais Vewems eae ons % 6 
RACIC? sop cee tend Ret a Ratios 2 1 
Pidmnotstatewish 6a. seme 16 61 


(See Table 17) 


Reporting of Politicians 


Only about one in five Canadians believe they are getting unbiased reporting 
of the activities of politicians. 


Per cent of 


individuals 
Coverage of Politicians 
Very binsed! see pace tas Gre eae 15 
Soniewhatibiased’< +7. st ee 60 
Not: biased: pe ee an 
Did-not:stite® 4. ee eee 4 
(See Table 25) 
CONTROL/CENSORSHIP 


Freedom of the Press 


One Canadian in five thinks the press has too much freedom. Most Canadians 
disagree. 


Per cent of 
individuals 


Freedom of Media 
Tooammuch sho sere ae eee 22 
Not too much 
Did not state 


(See Table 67) 
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Necessity of Censorship 


Three-quarters state that at least some censorship is necessary for TV. About 
half feel similarly about newspapers and radio. 


Per cent of 
individuals 
Believe Censorship necessary for 
SLELEVISION Sige Ck a Ans felas ny g ege 76 
INCWSD a DELS «vince te oy os aed ate 49 
RadiOl ys tiica tee Bea soa. a ea 49 


(See Table 59) 
Government Control 


It was explained that the government (through the Canadian Radio-Television 
Commission) regulates TV and radio but has no system of control over 
newspapers. The people were asked if this control over TV and radio should cease 
and whether the government should also control newspapers. 

One-third feel the government should cease its control over broadcasting. 
One-fifth think the government should control newspapers. 


Per cent of 
individuals 
Government control over media 
Should cease with television ..... 33 
Should’ cease with radio’... 2s. 2). 33 
Should also control newspapers ... 19 


(See Table 73) 


Controlled News 


Nearly 70% believe that news in the press is subject to some form of exterior 
control. (Note: Early in the interview, it was explained that the term “press’’ was 
intended to include all information media; nevertheless it is probable that some 
respondents continued to think primarily of the print media.) 


Per cent of 
individuals 
News in “‘press”’ is 
ONTTONEO) chen eairate tee tobe eae 69 
ROA oly oe, cwtcn th circ oh ne cares aoe 29 
WICIOUStALG)) Ac d-s6 8 ee eG oie 2) 


(See Table 31) 


Those Influencing News 


At various times during the interview, respondents were asked if the government, 
advertisers, and criminal elements affected the news. 


Nearly half feel the government influences what a publisher prints, but only 
one-fifth think it should have this power. One-third are of the opinion that 
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advertisers influence news content. Just over four in ten suspect that criminal 
elements influence the press. 


Per cent of 
individuals 
supporting 
each 
Statements 
Government influences what the 
press puolishes f.0-7- ss epee ee 46 
Government should influence what 
press publishes). 4.0.2.0 = ove ee 43 
Advertisers controls content of news. a3 
Criminal elements influence the press 42 


(See Tables 10, 11, 13 and 47) 
Press Bias 


Separately, the participants selected those influences which they felt biased 
the press. 

Nearly two-thirds of Canadians suspect big business and over half suspect the 
federal government of biasing the media. Local government and criminal elements 
are considered influential by about four in ten. Only one-third think the police have 
an effect. 


Per cent of 
individuals 
each as a 
factor causing 
“press” bias 


Factors 
Big: DUSINCSS 7. Beers ct sees 65 
Federal governments). 45. -) 0s ee 52: 
Locakgovernment, 33)... sen AA 
Criminal elements. 42a. nctees fee 38 
Rederal police que ee en ee 35 
Local police ts neti tes a eR eon 32 


(See Table 12) 
Interests Represented by Media 


Despite this predominant feeling that big business and the federal government 
bias the press, about six in ten state that newspapers represent the interests of the 
public at large, three in ten the advertiser, and one in ten the government in power. 


Per cent of 
individuals 
selecting 
as most true 


The newspaper you read represents 
the interests of 


The public at large seem. teen a 
The-advertisers est. ot see sen ee 29 
The government in power ....... it 
Did Not State tay. se nteeee  e . 


(See Table 24) 
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OWNERSHIP 
Knowledge of Local Owners 


Canadians are relatively unlikely to know the name of the owner of their 
local newspaper, TV, or radio stations and are even less likely to want to know. 
About four in ten claim to know the owner of the newspaper and television station 
and just better than three in ten the radio station. Approximately three in ten say 
they are interested in knowing the owners. (It would seem likely that these inter- 
ested persons are those who already know.) 


Per cent of individuals stating of each 


Television Newspapers Radio 
Know who owns local 
WCUIOTISA et eee ae 39 42 32 
Interested to know who 
owns local medium .. 29 32 30 


(See Table 71) 
Political Affiliation of Local Media 


Canadians are even less likely to know the political affiliation of the local 
media than they are the owners. About one-third claim to know the leaning of their 
newspaper, but just over 10% knew this of their local broadcasting stations (perhaps 
because broadcasters editorialize politically less). 


Per cent of individuals stating of each 


Television Newspapers Radio 
Know political affiliation 
of localmedium .... 13 a2 12 
Feel influenced by their 
political position .... 19 21 14 


(See Table 71) 
Foreign Ownership 


About three-quarters of Canadians state that foreign ownership of the media 
concerns them. However, if asked to select the most acceptable foreign owners, 
they are most likely to favour Americans. The British are seen as the next most 
acceptable. 


Per cent of individuals stating of each 


Television Newspapers Radio 

Feel it matters if 

foreigners own medium 74 75 ths) 
Most acceptable foreigners 

OS eta AR A en ee ane ar 56 46 51 

Britain ya. canbir ieee oe 24 32 Zt 

Fi ranCe mene cs coe Le 7 us 4 

COURCTT PAE sy pete so * 7 15 ji 


(See Table 52) 
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Ownership Situations 


Each person was asked to agree or disagree strongly or somewhat with a number 
of statements describing ownership situations. The table below shows the percent 


who agreed and disagreed with each. 


In summary, it would seem that the people are strongly opposed to multi-media 
ownership in a local area but not so much against multi-media ownership scattered 
throughout the country. Cross-media ownership is disliked by about 60%. 


Per cent of 


Local concentration of ownership 
One company should be allowed to 
own most newspapers in one area . 
One person or company should be 


allowed to own TV and radio stations 


and newspapers in a local area 
Broadcast stations should be owned 
by local citizens. There should not 


be absentee owners........... 


Cross-media ownership 
No company should be allowed to 
have controlling interest of compa- 


nies in more than one medium... . 


Multi-media ownership in all parts of 
country 
One company should not be allowed 
to own 


A VeSUAGIONS! wane oes Gate Oss wee 
RaAadiO:Stationsaewenca me ekcuce ana 
INGWspapers mera. meas 


(See Table 53) 


ADVERTISING 


Its Role 


Over 80% of Canadians credit advertising with having a positive role to play. 


Advertising 


113s aeDOSItiVie:: Olen. somtwr m 


Does not have a positive role 


DIG NOtstatcs Pe. hee eee 


(See Table 47) 


30 


£9 


31 


64 


a7, 


45 
46 
aie) 


Per cent of 
individuals 


prac 84 
aoe 14 


individuals stating 


Agreement Disagreement 


80 


68 


34 


40 


54 


46 
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Influence of Advertising 


About as many people admit to being at least somewhat influenced by 
advertising as say that they are not at all influenced or fight it. 


Per.cent.ol 
individuals 
Influenced by Advertising 

IA@TCAtUCAL Lure ay tn ees: en ee 10 38 
DOM Wilat ee area ree Pra ene teed 28 \ 
PANIC C oe chil s vaccuinciee cet eek ate! Dal 
INQUaAUKIT Ot 6 ae enue theese A kent =, MS 25 \ 35 
EDU tsetse ee ac ee eee 10 


(See Table 47) 


School System Versus Advertising 


While over 50% are of the opinion that the Canadian school system influences 
society more than advertising, over 40% are of the opposite opinion. 


Per cent of 
individuals 
Society most influenced by 
PCHOOIAYSteNI> 2°. 2 sPyasuri eee mreeee 54 
ACOVELUSING -) Srctc eperene herent 42 
Didinotstater)- Yitewten. «Mere oso PM 4 


(See Table 60) 


Media Advertising Influence 


There is strong agreement (63%) that TV commercials are the most likely to 


influence people. About one-quarter feel newspaper advertisements are more 
effective. 


Per cent of 
individuals 
Media advertising which influences most 
Televisions 22s. 8s 0. ie ee 63 
INGWSPapers< cia species ere 25 
Radiot che, es Bac Rees 3 
Did not state". 2% haere ee 9 


(See Table 47) 


Influence to Purchase 


Approximately 60% feel they are more likely to be stimulated to purchase by 
advertisements they like, rather than dislike, and remember. (Researchers’ Note: 
While this has been generally proven to be true, in some cases disliked commercials 
have been very effective sales catalysts.) 
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Per cent of 
individuals 
claiming 
to be most 
influenced 
to purchase 


Advertisements 
Liked and remembered ........ 61 
Disliked and remembered ....... 5 
Boul cqually 4.0: ¥n. ets tee 29 
Didmnorstate. to 4 tix Sacre eee 5 


(See Table 47) 


Advertising as an Art 


Over seven in ten think advertising is an art form. 


Per cent of 
individuals 
Advertising 
TSanraretOLrnn eee ie ea eee Ta 
Is not an acelornis es ede 14 
Did nov states <2. tee. tne 14 


(See Table 47) 
Advertising Types Liked Best 


About two-thirds say they like humorous advertisements best, while nearly 
one-third prefer those giving the facts only. Suspense themes and other forms 
receive little acclaim. 


Per cent of 
individuals 
liking best 
Type of Advertisements 
HUMOULYT. 4 eee et eee ee eee 62 
Eacts only ecesrcivee ae ne ete 31 
SUSDENSCL 2205 Se sae een oc eater 4 
Other Fra. ee eon es ca eee 2 
Didinotsstates §. ee. ie eakee ee 1 


(See Table 47) 
Newspaper Advertisements as News 


People are divided about equally in their judgment as to whether newspaper 
advertisements can sometimes be called news. 


Per cent of 
individuals 
Advertisements in Newspaper 
Sometimes news i. . 2.) 0 oy | 
INGVeENe ws: Sirtis es ee a ee 48 
DidinOtUstaters mn een eee are ee 1 


(See Table 47) 
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Preference for Television Commercials Over Programmes 


While one-third think that TV commercials are sometimes more interesting than 
the programme within which they are shown, two-thirds say this is never so. 


Per cent of 
individuals 
Advertisements on Television 
Sometimes more interesting 
lian ‘propramimes 22.7) 2500 |» eee 33 
Never more interesting 
Mane pTOCTAMMECS tone cs 0d eens car 66 
DENOL Slate Ws ee a eee 1 


(See Table 47) 


Commercials in Television Movies 


Almost all Canadians support the idea of controlling the number of commercials 
in TV movies. 


Per cent of 
individuals 
Advertisements in Movies on Television 
Number should be controlled ..... 92 
Number should not be 
controlled sin naeh Ba Ae ees eee 7 
Didinotstates Sart ths ee Ss eta ne 1 


(See Table 47) 


Products Suited for Advertising 


Although people feel advertising has a positive role, they do not feel all products 
should be advertised. Over half the people state that advertising of sleeping pills, 
cigarettes, liquor, and glue should be banned. However, beer and wine are relatively 
more acceptable and soft drinks and gasoline unobjectionable. 


Per cent of individuals stating 
each should be banned 
in advertising 


Articles 
Sleeping pills . . 66 
Cigarettesm.a..0. 0 60 
PiduOtestel sc: 6. 55 
(SIME e teeta 52 
BGCLy oe tie eee 39 
Wane: eae sts 35 
Soft Drinks ... 16 
Gasoline?s...-. + 11 


(See Table 48) 
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IMAGE 


On a number of occasions during the interview, the participants were asked to 
choose the medium which they felt provided the most of a given number of 
attributes. In some instances the choice involved just newspapers, TV, and radio. In 
others, magazines were also included. Some of the attributes were repeated in more 
than one question. 

For ease in analysis, the following calculations to this data have been made: 

1 The average rating for repeated attributes is given. 

2 Those few ratings including magazines have been retabulated to exclude 
magazines in order to provide a fuller understanding of the images of the three 
main news and entertainment media: newspapers, TV, and radio. 


Later, acomparison of magazines in relation to these other three media is given. 


Product Attributes 


In this section and those that follow, bar graphs have been used to illustrate the 
proportion of people selecting either TV or newspapers or radio as the “best” for 
delivering certain qualities. On the following page the attributes most closely 
related to the physical limitations and content of each medium are illustrated. 


TV would appear to be the most realistic of these media as over eight in ten 
select it first for showing life as it really is. About six in ten claim it is most 
educational (perhaps partially because of ETV) and the most likely to make experts 
available (perhaps because one is more conscious of seeing numbers of faces on 
TV). TV has a slight edge over newspapers for being the most factual. 


Newspapers are strongly favoured over TV for in-depth news reporting; 
presumably because newspapers can and do provide detailed facts, background and 
editorialization. Newspapers are thought by about six in ten people to be the best 
at getting below the surface of the news, digging for truth and all the facts, and 
telling the whole story. 


Radio is a distant third to TV and newspapers for news coverage, particularly 
in-depth coverage. However, nearly one-quarter feel it is the most factual of these 
three media. 


Per cent of individuals selecting as best 


Television Newspapers Radio 
Product Attributes 
Allows you to see life as others live it ........ 83 14 pe 
Mostieducationdl tions. ke anne oa ee 60 21 4 
Makes/experts availableen .7-s-1tanns ere ee 56 32 10 
Most factual eg2e eee cee ate eee” eee 37 28 a 
Gets: below surface of néws!. 2.4... 2s.) os So 56 i) 
Digs for truth, finds out all the facts. ........ 28 ae iN 
Tells whole story so not left in air .......... 26 60 8 


(See Tables 6 and 58) 
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Attitudes Towards Products 


This section examines the attitudes towards or impressions of TV, newspapers 
and radio. Again, one can assume that it is the facilities and content of each 
medium which affect consumer attitudes. 

Almost unanimously, TV is thought of as the most exciting medium. Presumably 
because it has been shown that moving pictures and sound combined facilitate 
learning, three-quarters consider it to be the easiest from which to learn. Probably 
for the same reasons, it is perceived as the most influential by about two-thirds. 

Elsewhere in the interview, people have shown some doubt that any of the 
media are really honest. The lack of consistent agreement in selecting any one 
medium as the most frank or open in its presentation would seem to bear out this 
interpretation. 

At different times in the interview, respondents were asked which media were 
“easiest” and “‘most difficult” as sources of information. It might be expected that 
the medium most often selected as “‘easiest”’ would be least often identified as 
“most difficult.” This, in fact, does not happen. It is suggested that TV is viewed as 
easiest because it requires little effort to absorb what it illustrates and says. At the 
same time, it is rated most difficult from which to get information because it does 
not provide detailed background and analytical fact. Similarly, newspapers are 
considered least easy because one must take the time to read carefully, but are less 
criticized for being difficult because the facts are most likely to be there. 

Newspapers follow TV, but with considerably less support, for being most 
influential. They are rated equally with radio and better than television for being 
most essential. 

Radio is clearly voted as the most immediate medium. Six in ten feel things 
happen fastest through radio coverage. 


Per cent of individuals selecting as best 


Television Newspapers Radio 
Attitudes Towards Products 

IGE SSG UVa ao a ne ee ee 2 3 4 
PaciestOueatm IrOMl), . ee 1D 19 S) 
MGstimtitential ae Get. ee ee sr 66 Pa | 9 
Easiest to get information from ..... 51 11 35 
Most open and frank 

ies PCOSeML ATION ects ls aye oe aa snes 39 26 21 
Most difficult to 

acquire information 

YOUU) Pet eee ee 28 23 DA 
Diesen CU AtG cia ka ieee ue eas > oi 37 44 ay) 
Miss ReSSeMUlAl tt tei ae te ee eee 25 36 36 


(See Tables 6, 15, 42 and 58) 


Effect on Consumer 


On three closely related factors, TV is selected first by about six in ten. TV, it 
is stated, lets you forget and is most relaxing. Apparently, one can appreciate TV 
and become absorbed in it without exerting much energy. 
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It is radio, not newspapers, which offer the next greatest amount of relaxation. 
(Radio is considered to be a soothing background.) However, radio does 
not leave many satisfied, presumably because radio does not teach well nor provide 
as much fact. 

Newspapers are voted as making you think most. This seems to explain why 
they would be rated as least relaxing and second most satisfying. 


Per cent of individuals selecting as best 


Television Newspapers Radio 
Effect on Consumer 
Lets yowlorgety. 3. + * 62 9 27 
Is most relaxing) 2727. 61 1) 25 
Gives sense of 
satisfactions): 4c. 51 27 18 
Makes you think .... a) 53 11 


(See Table 58) 


Social I nvolvement 


TV is clearly perceived as most suitable for the whole family. 

Newspapers tend to be rated as more private than the voice media. However, 
TV is as likely as newspapers to get you personally involved in its content, although 
obviously they accomplish this involvement very differently. 


Per cent of individuals selecting as best 


Television Newspaper Radio 
Social Involvement 
Most interesting 
fot family”. 2200: 79 11 10 
Most personally 
INVOIWIME 92a eee 41 37 Ze 
Most private: |). ce... 19 49 26 


(See Tables 6, 42 and 58) 


User Suitability 


Respondents were asked to rate each of TV, radio, and newspapers on a one 
to five scale for suitability to various audience groupings. A rating of one indicated 
the medium was unsuitable for the designated group and five meant it was very 
suitable. The results are given as a percentage of the total possible score a medium 
could achieve. In other words, if a medium were rated five (very good) by everyone, 
it would achieve 100%. If it were rated three by everyone or if it averaged three, it 
would be shown as 50%. 

All three media are scored at about 70% or better for all the types of adults 
listed: older and middle-aged people, housewives, working and business people. 
Within these, radio is perceived as best for housewives and newspapers best for 
business (white collar) people. 
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Bearing in mind that the people rating the media are at least fifteen years of 
age, the suitability scores of all three media decline with the user’s age. Radio is 


considered to be best for young people (probably taken as teenagers), and TV for 
children under ten. 


Per cent who felt media were for 


Television Newspapers Radio 
User Suitability 
Older people 7.2 5-2: 2°. 82 83 19 
Middle aged people .. 80 85 80 
EUOUSE WAVES, 4a, Gee a 46 | 1S 85 
prOrking people! 2... 76 81 74 
Business people ..... 69 90 i 
moins DeOple>. ss... 65 63 3 
Children under 10 ... 55 30 43 


(See Table 50) 


Reluctance to Lose Media 


Each person was asked to select from TV, newspapers and radio, the medium 
which he would be most reluctant to lose for a week, a month, and a year. 

For one week, fewer people are concerned about losing their newspaper than 
either TV or radio. However, if this time period is extended to a year, it is radio 
rather than TV or newspapers with which people would be the least reluctant to 
part. 


Per cent of individuals most 
reluctant to lose for 


a week a month a year 
Media 
SIC VISION. costo 12) erat a 38 37 Rye) 
INGWSDADETS (ose: = aoc 26 26 SIL 
RaGlOn MG sc pees sls 34 29 25 
Did:nNOUStAle «7. oe. ons 2 8 9 


(See Table 20) 


Magazines Compared for Image 


As mentioned earlier, magazines were included with newspapers, TV and 
radio in some ratings. In each case, the participant selected the one medium which 
he considered most effective or most suitable in relation to a specific function. 

The graph below is designed to show the proportion of Canadian adults who 
select each medium for specific attributes. Magazines, newspapers, TV and radio are 
charted from left to right. This makes it possible to examine magazines in 
comparison to each of the other media or, by coupling magazines and newspapers, 
to examine the print media in relation to broadcasting. 

Magazines are selected by less than 5% of Canadians as being most influential 
and essential. Considering this, it is not surprising that magazines are chosen 
infrequently as ‘“‘being best for” or “having most of” the other attributes. 
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However, although chosen in each case less often than newspapers, magazines 
appear to offer many of the same benefits and have similar limitations. Both are 
thought to require more concentration and expenditure of energy and are a more 
difficult source of information than the broadcast media. Print media are also 
perceived as being more private, less interesting for the whole family and less 
educational. 


Per cent of individuals selecting as best 


Magazines Newspapers Television Radio 


Attributes 
Concentration of energy.......... 25 a3 12 7 
MOSt private ta resee te eee? wae ee 25 34 15 20 
Difficult to acquire information from . . 24 25 28 21 
Pexconally involving ese ae se se iS 31 35 18 
Most educationalen sent. ce sie te i) 21 60 4 
Mostopen,itanke oe te ot. Pies) 13 26 By 21 
Most Tactile ater ee or ees 11 28 37 21 
Mostantiienttal ewer. tc geiaene ete: 3 25 sy 11 
Mosteessentialic* eee © oes ser se ens Z 36 2S 36 
Most interesting for family ........ 2 11 Th 10 
Easiest to get information from ..... 2 ih oH! 3D 


(See Tables 6 and 15) 
Emergency Media 

Confirming their support of radio as the most immediate of the media, radio 
was selected as the medium to turn to in case of a news emergency by 
three-quarters of the people. Forty percent also felt they would use TV coverage. 
Almost no one would choose either of the print media, newspapers or magazines. 


Per cent of 
individuals 
Media would turn to in an emergency 
FRACIOy etre av ete ad Ske, eee 76 
FFClVISIONg ken ce etine Fees a, Ss 38 
NeWspapersoe d28 sc aan ee i 


MagaZzimeSiee: 0a 8s he ais = 


(See Table 5) 
Invasion of Privacy 
Nearly one-third of Canadians do not fear that any of the media will invade 
their privacy. However, 53% of the remaining 79% who fear invasion, say they fear 


newspapers most. Radio and magazines concern very few, while TV is feared most 
by about 10%. 


Per cent of 
individuals 
who fear most 
for invasion 


of privacy 
Medium 
Newspapers ret. 4c ee 53 
eLClOVISION Meee = fh chee eee 11 
Radi gcse kee cul ae 24 
Mavazines: ahs ee ee ee 5 
INONORs S is oer a ee ee SH 


(See Table 17) 
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DETAILED TABLES 


THE CONCEPT OF “PRESS” 


Table 1. Meaning of Word “Press” (Question 1) 


% of individuals 


Province* 
Medium or media 
thought to be Quebec 
NDIESS = Total B.C. Alta. Sask. Man. Ont. Eng. Fr. N.B. N.S. Nfld. 

Jo %o %o %o % % F% FF % % % 
TV eee e eee eee eens i on tL6 16 23 obo POO 4 oe als 
1S HOMES sa i ana ae tO 9D a2 NS 2h GE 25 Ae ao 
Newspapers Reece tre tiene oe ie dats Ppt co) 81 82.7" 33" W467 896. ae OU 
IM SPAZINCS Batch. e  Hee ests 8 5 2 6 17 Gre ey Sat ees 2 
FAME UELINCS OEE Oe oes ca cha ees ) 5 Ss 5 5 AeA) 025) S ee 4 el 
CUR ee sees Siete pina aisle: « te AO 3 12 8 Sp 8 wae see 8 4 
Does not mean anything . 2 ] 1 _ )! 2. 1 a 3 if _ 


*Prince Edward Island and Maritime French Canadian not included in break because base too 
small, but included in Canada total. 


Table 2. Opinion on Press Responsibility (Question 2) 


% of individuals 


Province* 
Quebec 
Press is Total B.C. Alta.Sask.Man. Ont. Eng. Fr. N.B. N.S. Nfld. 
%.  % % he aeons ie oan Oe 7? 
Very honest in its reporting ...... 12 4S 10° 1.2% B14 98 GG TSS 2 oes 
Somewhat honest initsreporting.. 46 54 53 49 47 50 50 32 22 61 31 
Not really honest initsreporting .. 13 12 11 10 15 13 14 14 24 13 «18 
Interested in developing interest... 28 30 22 29 22 27 19 35 30 16 37 
[DE CNTGRCIISS OA Bn 1 - 4 — 2 1 1 1 2) (ee 


*Prince Edward Island and Maritime French Canadian not included in break because base too 
small, but included in Canada total. 


BELIEF IN REPORTED NEWS 


Table 3. For international news, TV is believed to be the most immediate. People 
can relate to international news better for seeing it on TV because they can see for 
themselves what is happening. The news, then, becomes in a sense part of their own 
experience. 


“They don’t take time to change it. It’s as it happens.” 
‘You can see the incident.” 

“Instant action picture makes it real.”’ 

““You see more of what is happening in other countries.” 
“Television is a more direct way of keeping in touch.” 
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For Canadian news, as for international news, an immediacy of reporting seems 
to be important to Canadians. Once again, respondents chose TV over the other 
media. The increase in credibility in newspapers may be partly explained by 
geography; that is, newspaper reporters within Canada’s boundaries are dealing with 
an audience similarly informed. 


“With television you see exactly what did happen.” 

“Television gives most complete coverage and is easier to follow.” 

“With television we see what is going on across the country.” 

“Newspapers have an established system which allows reporters that are here to 
adequately report what is going on.” 

‘“‘There are more newspaper reporters in Canada.” 


For local news people tend to go most of all to newspapers. In local matters, 
people are themselves close to the situation and want the emphasis and detail that 
newspapers can provide. They want the total information of a newspaper more than 
the capsulated information of radio or television. This trend is even more obvious in 
smaller centres where the weekly newspaper becomes a means by which to keep 
track of friends and acquaintances. 


“Newspapers have first-hand knowledge of the news through local reporters.” 
‘‘Living in the locality, we understand the problem being presented.” 

‘‘Newspaper gives us more detail about the news that is closest to us.” 

‘They are all old friends in the newspaper.” 

“For a small town like this you’ve seen most of the stuff they report about so you 
can make up your mind if reports are tre or not.” 


Radio to those who prefer it for local news is more immediate in its presentation 
of news stories. Women tend to have their radios on all day as background to their 
activities. Hourly news broadcasts are welcome breaks. 


“You get hourly reports on radio.” 


“If something big happens they usually interrupt radio programs and tell us about 
it. We don’t have to wait for it.” 
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CHOICE OF MEDIUM IN EMERGENCY NEWS CRISIS 


Table 5. People tend to prefer radio in an emergency news crisis because they 
feel that a radio broadcast is easier to cut into with a news flash than is a TV 
programme. As radio is generally “background” in most homes, it is more likely 
that a bulletin on radio would be received than if it were televised. There is a feeling 
that people in cars should be aware of such crises and a recognition that radio 
broadcasting is the only way it could be done. 


“With radio it is possible to listen to news anywhere you are.” 
““T have the radio on anyway.” 


“You can turn ona radio and get a newscast, but you have to wait for the correct 
time for the others.” 


“Radio is most spontaneous. They will cut in to let you know.” 


Table 5. Medium Preferred in Emergency News Crisis (Question Sa) 


% of individuals 


Province* 
Medium turned Quebec 
to in news Crisis Total B.C. Alta. Sask.Man. Ont. Eng. Fr. N.B. N.S. Nfld. 
% Yo “To Gore Tes Fo. To Bou 0, omer 7 
RaGtOmerete tts oo oe aaa’ « 716 =81-2'83:; "852 WV lou16? 189209 hile we eee 
TINY seid! UNG ot Rs Oe aie a 38° 30 934° 34°31 435; Sl s38r si, Adm: 
INGWSIODEUSEE errs. Gr tecaic ated csueye. i.e 7 eee acre) A 42 7) ale USS OL 
Magazineswr atcitc vs sie 6 6 2 Sie Sle eae — — 1 1 1 —- 1 1 3 - = 


*Prince Edward Island and Maritime French Canadian not included in break because base too 
small, but included in Canada total. 
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MEDIA USAGE FOR INFORMATION 


Tables 7,8,9. By using more than one medium to acquire information, people feel 
they are getting a cross-section that is not available from one source only. As well, 
media-use habits differ according to time of day. Some Canadians feel that by 
combining information from more than one medium, they get better coverage, or a 
more complete picture, of the whole event. Some like to combine the visuals of 
television with the detail of a newspaper. 


“To get more complete coverage and different views.” 

‘“‘To obtain opinions as well as factual news.” 

“It varies, during the day I like radio, the newspaper in the evening and TV news 
if I stay up that late.” 

“Different areas of news.” 

“To confront what is being said. Even newspapers are specialized in their 
information.” 

*“Newspapers have the detail; TV has the pictures.” 


Table 7. Use of More than One Medium Daily (Question 7a) 
% of individuals 


Province* Education 


High 
More than one Quebec school 
medium used daily Total B.C. Alta. Sask.Man. Ont. Eng. Fr. N.B. N.S. Nfld. or less College 


ome eo ee ree ee MN COM CORTE ete wl ALS WO Ei 


CS tare a tavecete ate + S97. Ole 90: 8615 945, 9320 ST y Sle OT Io ose od 25 
INO ici tits feels) «8 il 9 AD VW1Ay OG. FES cel 1S oe elo 5 


*Prince Edward Island and Maritime French Canadian not included in break because base too 
small, but included in Canada total. 


Table 8. Media Used Daily (Question 7b) 


% of individuals who use more than one medium 


Province* Education 

High 

Media used Quebec school 

daily Total B.C. Alta. Sask.Man. Ont. Eng. Fr. N.B. N.S. Nfld. or less College 

% GAO EO Ip. Go. Te Too To % % 
RADIO eee wes 89....91 96-90. 93- 90-9 82 -88- 9b -84-2489 90 
TEN oe aia Aaa 91 87 92 93 91 89 93 94 100 92 100 91 92 
Newspapers ...... Slam Os 930) 76.8.83 0 One OlieS Ie OS ek8 90 295 a7 93 
Magazines 22...25. D3 0% 3990 3 eee 36> 21iat Zoe 15 9 30 14 19 36 


*Prince Edward Island and Maritime French Canadian not included in break because base too 
small, but included in Canada total. 
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Table 9. Medium Used Daily (Question 7d) 


% of individuals who use only one medium 


Province* Education 

High 

Medium used Quebec school 

daily Total B.C. Alta. Sask.Man. Ont. Eng. Fr. N.B. N.S. Nfld. or less College 

% Tt 0G! I Wo Tonto Wife Veen ogee eo % % 
eALHO Ut s ose; eee oes 39 45 41.147 36:37) 7624750 250 Rsoo ee eed 35 
Vaid SRR nie Aa beer 41 30°°34 $3°°36™, 3 19".50 335 2 ia eee 29 
Newspapers ...... 20 25" 18 2823) 19920 eS OC mmr 31 
Magazines vie. «'e a). Z ATS ES ee ee 1 =) 


*Prince Edward Island and Maritime French Canadian not included in break because base too 
small, but included in Canada total. 


GOVERNMENT AND OTHER INFLUENCES ON THE PRESS 


Table 10. Belief in Freedom of Press from Government Influence (Question 8a) 


% of individuals 


Province* Education 
High 
Media free from Quebec school 


gov't influence Total B.C. Alta. Sask.Man. Ont. Eng. Fr. N.B. N.S. Nfld.or less College 
fo hh 2 2h hf, (oy eee 0 eee %o 


YC Siew Aneaw eae gre ae 46.. 45. 42. -5L. 52: 50 (59.39 332-54 eee 2 
NOES tie tereatiairs $24 53.1155, 49.048: (48. 405-95 9.81 65) SO eee 47 
Did not state ..... 2 2 3 - = 2 1 wy 3 ( — 2 1 


*Prince Edward Island and Maritime French Canadian not included in break because base too 
small, but included in Canada total. 


Table 11. Belief that Press should be Subject to Government Influence (Question 8b) 


% of individuals who believe there is government control of press 


Province* Education 
Should gov’t be High 
able to influence Quebec school 
the press Total B.C. Alta.Sask.Man. Ont. Eng. Fr. N.B. N.S. Nfld.or less College 
To eT To To, Fo: Te, To To ao % 
VCS Pita ciate eB fs 43 41 45 24 47 44 34 43 58 37 54 44 38 
NOM alee near Ane D7" 39° S35-- 16 53 S56 966 © 574 263 oe 62 


*Prince Edward Island and Maritime French Canadian not included in break because base too 
small, but included in Canada total. 
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Table 12. Things Believed to Bias Press Reporting (Question 9) 


% of individuals 
Province* Education 
. High 
Things which Quebec school 


bias reporting Total B.C. Alta. Sask.Man. Ont. Eng. Fr. N.B. N.S. Nfld. or less College 


% Fo To So Tou So oN oi A LON Go % % 
Federal Government 


CRA eros cae & Sims 04.00.5539). GO S53. 43.0 45, GOR 65549 nos 48 

INOgryeiidas tna 6 ayy 34.32 934. 39.. 39 748 52. 35 oe eee 46 

Did not state .. ae eh Gs. ie Lge ie Oe eae ee ama 6 6 
Local Government 

DYCG SOE Betas weraiv'a’ is 44 43 46 46 39 42 42 45 41 66 39 44 43 

IN Gee AE CT tie 49 44 43 46 58 50 45 52 49 30 51 49 49 

Did not state .. (Nie Oo aad We DN eh sit ae an We emer sea O  a ql! 8 
Local police 

NOS We aos. 5 <<) 824933", 35.31 27) 035, 2245 32 22 a0 ee 26 

INO UEoea tere ols. 59:7 #53.53 161, 10057 9s 66s s68r 54 Go eG 65 

Did not state .. Oy ha I, me Se iS pS ce Lian eee) of ed Oo res 6M euiZ 8 9 
Federal police 

RY OS eer telng-.b'o wens 38m) 35:/186r0-341733 § o4s P21) B20N27 eA yee ies} 27 

INGE 3 tone taegetes ois So2400 52. s61), 65s S04 63 21660 62 A AGe Oe), 64 

Did not state .. Or erhS ee 112 2 See 2a OOo LG fe 8 9 
Big Business 

2 6 eae 65 72 70 58 264 (67 (55) 562% 162, 8250454 q2 

he een 29 220" (23. 3456340 327) 33) 360821) | See ees gy) 

Did not state .. 6 So POU ele FO i) mv ee en meee 5 5 
Criminal elements (Mafia) 

VES Re BSer 239 438.8409 33.236" 30 43. 632 a om lees 34 

INOW eames tos $3” 45° 49" 52 62-03. 56, 048 04 a te oe oy 

Did not state .. OSG Co ESt CBS Or aA eae ee 9 


*Prince Edward Island and Maritime French Canadian not included in break because base 
too small, but included in Canada total. 


Table 13. Those who believe that the Mafia, or criminal elements, influence 
reporting say that the tactics used by the Mafia are threats and payoffs, mainly at 
the reporter level. 

“Pay off the reporters.” 


‘*Threats.” 
“They limit what they allow to be published about themselves.” 
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Table 13. Belief that Mafia (or criminal elements) Influences Press Reporting 
(Question 10) 


% of individuals 


Province* Community Sex 

Mafia 3 § = 
influence _Quebec_ | 5 
reporting Total B.C. Alta. Sask.Man. Ont. Eng. Fr. N.B.N.S.Nfld. oe PO & & 

5 % & % % buh, % % %  % CGT 
ViCSUnt aot ers (Sie 6 wie 42 49 42 47.29 38 27° 50° 41 48° 29 49 41°39" 45 
ING nero chores erate 54. 47 S51. 51. 68 57 (665 48: Si 46) J) 4a eu 
Did not state... 4 Ae ee iP St 13° 22:8) 26: (os ae ee 


*Prince Edward Island and Maritime French Canadian not included in break because base 
too small, but included in Canada total. 


INFORMATION LEVELS—FIVE YEARS AGO AND TODAY 


Table 14. The belief is general that news reporting has improved over the past five 
years. Competition among the media has made for a better reporting system. 
Satellites have made news stories available faster and more efficiently, so that 
newscasts are more current. 


“There is more coverage, especially on TV.” 

“The news media at the present has more scope than it did five years ago.” 

‘*All media are more frank and open than they used to be.” 

“Deeper involvement, better reporting.” 

“IT believe the news is more accessible; the media is better organized; more 


information because the reporters improved.” 


Table 14. Belief that Press Reporting has Improved over Past Five Years (Question 11) 


% of individuals 


Province * 

Commtu- 

nity 
. . at Ss 
Reporting improved Quebec . § 
over past five years Total B.C. Alta. Sask.Man. Ont. Eng. Fr. N.B. N:S.Nfld. @ 5 
%o To To.’ “Fo 8% Go" Go oe To oe on 7 
VOSeut rete carne eee 86 83.82 79 92 86 86 91 84 88 90 80) 37 
IN OB Le erat ar ate a eath 13. 47 18 21 (8) @1408 1) 8 SG em Oh 
Ditnotstate, “ei Do 8 


*Prince Edward Island and Maritime French Canadian not included in break because base too 
small, but included in Canada total. 
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EASIEST AND MOST DIFFICULT MEDIA 


Table 15. Assessment of Media as Sources of Information (Questions 12 and 13) 


% of individuals 


Medium and Province* Education 
ease or Pe ce ee nee OE eee eee 

difficulty of High 
getting Quebec school 


information Total B.C, Alta, Sask.Man. Ont. Eng. Fr. N.B. N.S. Nfld. or less College 
TORU oem ome Tom omen ome To VI NE AT ian %o 


Easiest medium 


to get 

information 

from, 

effortless 
A ClEVISION 155-44 Ode 2.00), 59, 49) S19 253.0) 608046 wi 4, eo lpelaS | Se) 
IRAGIO Fe srssely.s sa ere So. 137 | 27° 387 ASe 37. 32. 327 49) 4 oa ed 30 
Newspapers ..... | Poa i ts Ot a RO ee eo aera ye Ney io by KE 12 
MaGa ZANOS. ogs.s feo ene Z De Bek eo gl ee) ee ee ee 2 2 
Didmot state’... L — 1 - 1 - - ~—= = 1 —- - 1 


Medium requiring 
most energy, 


concentration 
Television ....... t27, 26 OP '10 A6 9 1T 15) 14)” Gee eee fj 
RAG IO te rete n.0-0 0 i See. ee Detar | 8 Niecy med Mi 6 i 6 
Newspapers ..... 55. 44. °53) 47625" 54 4 Oy Oe meet 50 
Magazines ....... 95°, 32> B34 938. 18.28) 29° le oom 36 
Did OU stale; wes 1 - = 2 - 3 1 1 —- 3 _ 1 


*Prince Edward Island and Maritime French Canadian not included in break because base 
too small, but included in Canada total. 


THE MEDIA — LIKES AND DISLIKES 


Questions 14 to 17, Most people like TV because it is a relaxing form of 
entertainment which requires little preparation to enjoy. It is virtually instant 
entertainment. 


“It is the most entertaining.” 
“Sit down and relax and it informs me.” 
“It is relaxing to sit down and watch a good program.” 


TV is educational. People like the visual presentation of facts and of 
entertainment. They understand the news better because they can see what has 
happened. It allows them to partake of parts of life which ordinarily would be 
inaccessible. 


“Brings the world into your house.” 

“It is live and descriptive and it tells the story.” 

“It is very graphic; you can understand it more readily.” 

“Por the children it brings the world of nature and geography into their homes 
and is more real because you can see it.” 
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“For instance, their films about hurricanes, etc., I can see what they are really 
talking about.” 


Most people have special programmes or types of programmes which they enjoy 
watching on TV: sports, soap operas, variety shows, family shows, and so on. The 
programming mix is varied sufficiently to attract all ages. 


“Films, hockey and baseball.” 
‘I like the news.” 
“It is informative relaxation. It has become a need.” 


The main dislike with TV is the timing and content of commercials. Good 
movies interrupted every few minutes for a word from the sponsor lose some of 
théir appeal. Some comment that commercials are broadcast too often; they tire of 
them after seeing them six or seven times. 


“Continuity is broken frequently with disgusting advertising.” 
“The playing down of the average intelligent person by the advertisers.” 
‘““Commercials.” 


Programming content is attacked by those who have specific types of likes in 
terms of viewing habits and who are not tolerant toward the attitudes of others. 
These people are of the attitude that their type of programme is fine to air, but 
another’s favourite is not. 


““Brainwashing for the younger generation.” 
“Programs levelled at an age level of ten years.” 
“It never suits the whole family at one time.” 
“Feminine programs.” 

“Football and hockey games.” 


Radio is a flexible medium. Canadians like it because it can provide a 
background mood for any mood at any time of the day. It does not provide a fixed 
format to live by because of the multiplicity of stations and types of receivers as 
compared to TV. People rely on radio for time checks, up-to-the-minute news and 
weather forecasts, and most of all for music. 


“The music. One’s imagination is stimulated.” 

“Radio is entertaining and informative.” 

“It is a relaxing medium and provides background.” 

“Have one at home and work, or you can carry one with you.”’ 
“It’s relaxing too. I can read the newspaper while the radio is on.”’ 
“Weather reports, time checks, local news—it is always interesting.” 


“I can listen to it and it gives me a happy feeling. I like music and can turn mine 
on to suit me. 


There are few, if any dislikes with radio. As with TV, there are programme 
preferences. Some say the advertising displeases them, but it is not nearly as 
pronounced a negative as it is with TV. 


“Not too much I would say.” 

“TI wouldn’t say I dislike it.”’ 

“There’s not much except one program.” 
“Too many ads.” 

“Ads break up the mood music.” 


a2 GOOD, BAD OR SIMPLY INEVITABLE? 


Newspapers offer people selection in the news they want to read, whereas radio 
and TV present a package. The reader can select what news he wants to read. He 
can then select what detail he wants to read, intensive or extensive. People also like 
the editorials; they stimulate thought and discussion about the news and are 
separate from the facts. Readers also enjoy specific columnists and their viewpoints. 
They represent guides or challenges to the reader’s own line of thought. The 
advertising in newspapers is praised by some rather than criticized. It represents 
news to then—which store has what merchandise on sale, etc. It isa necessary and 
often interesting part of the newspaper. 


“The great variety of subjects in each edition.” 

“They give me the most detail and the most information.” 

“T like editorial comment, wider areas covered as news and day-to-day useful 
information.” 

“Some of the columnists.” 

“It gives us all our local news and its advertising enables us to know where to 
shop.” 

“T get a lot of advertising that you can read and see that you don’t get on the 
radio.” 

“If there’s something you don’t want to read you don’t have to.”’ 

“The reading can be done at your own time. It can wait for five minutes.” 


There are few negative comments about newspapers because the reader can be 
selective. Some negative comments indicate some concern for sensationalizing in 
headlines designed to develop interest in an article that is lacking in interest. 


“Often the content has little connection with the headlines. Often the headlines 
are misleading.” 

“Headlines out of proportion to the story.” 

‘““Sensation news.” 


PRESS, POLITICIANS, AND PRIVACY 


Table 16. There is general agreement across Canada that Mr. Trudeau has been 
treated in a fair way. Only one in ten feel he has not been treated fairly in the press. 
Some three in ten believe that he had been treated very fairly. 


“He gets his fair share. Some is bad, but mostly good.” 

‘Reported pretty much as it happens.” 

“I don’t think there is exaggeration on either side.” 

“On the whole they have been good, at the same time have criticized him.” 


Overall, reports concerning Mr. Stanfield have not been unfair. About four in ten 
Canadians say Mr. Stanfield has been treated in a very fair way. More men than 
women (41 per cent v. 34 per cent) think Mr. Stanfield has been treated very fairly. 


“He is not a controversial figure.” ; 
“T haven’t seen anything about him that has been biased to one extreme or the 


other.” 
“They report him pretty much as he is.” 
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Some three to four in ten say the NDP has been treated very fairly in the press. 
More men than women (39 per cent v. 30 per cent) say they have been treated very 
fairly. Few feel that the NDP has been unfairly treated. 


‘““Any reporting I have seen has been fairly reasonable.” 
“They all seem to get equal publicity.” 
‘Everything has been on an even keel.” 


Table 16. Opinion of Press Treatment of Trudeau, Stanfield, and NDP (Questions 18a, b, c) 
% of individuals 
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*Prince Edward Island and Maritime French Canadian not included in regional break because 
base too small, but included in Canada total. 


Table 17. They mention that already the public has been told everything about his 
personal habits, his likes and dislikes, his dates, his clothes, his holidays. Most 
disapprove of the press’s revealing so much of this. 


“I dont’t think they would have bothered if he were a married man.’ 


“What Mr. Trudeau has for breakfast, what he does and how he does it is 


unimportant.” 


‘They play up things that are of little importance.” 
‘“‘What he wears and such is his business.” 


‘When he took that last trip I heard he was away with a woman and I think what 


he does privately is his business.” 


‘“‘They have shown too much of his going out. He has a right to a private life.” 
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GOOD, BAD OR SIMPLY INEVITABLE? 


Most people feel there is a lack of excitement or glamour to Stanfield’s private life 
hat could be reported upon. 


“There is not too much to invade.” 

“He is married.” 

“‘He is not colourful enough to raise any interest.” 
“He has a stable family life.”’ 

‘He doesn’t get into the same situations.” 


[he reason Canadians fear newspapers is that they feel that newspapers slant stories 
n order to capture more readers, and that this is done without any regard for the 
ndividual involved. 


““Everybody reads the paper. They print what they want so people will get stirred 
poe 

‘“‘Reporters will pay, talk to your friends, etc.” 

**A report is edited so much the final report is not adequate.” 

“It is written down for all to observe.” 

‘‘Newspaper reporters seem to have little or no respect for the feelings of the 
general public.” 


Those who do not fear press invasion of their privacy say they are just ordinary 
people with nothing to hide, nothing to be ashamed of, nothing in their lives of 
interest to anyone except themselves. 


“It’s up to oneself to live above this.” 


“Because I’m just a small individual.” 
“TI am not interesting enough.” 


Table 17. The Press and Private Lives of Politicians (Questions 19a, b, c, d; 20a, b, c; 21a, b, c) 


% of individuals 
Province* 
Media and politicians’ Quebec 
private lives Total B.C, Alta. Sask.Man. Ont. Eng, Fr. N.B. N.S. Nfld. 
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Table 17. The Press and Private Lives of Politicians 
(Questions 19a, b, c, d; 20a, b, c; 21a, b, c) — Continued 


% of individuals 


See ee 
Province* 
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Media and politicians’ Quebec 
private lives Total B.C. Alta. Sask.Man. Ont. Eng. Fr. N.B. N.S. Nfld. 
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*Prince Edward Island and Maritime French Canadian not included in break because base too 
small, but included in Canada total, 


THE MEDIA — INFLUENCE 


Table 18. Opinion of Effect of Media in General on Thought and Life-Style (Question 22a) 


% of individuals 


Province* Education 
Media 
influence High 
thought and Quebec school College 
life-style Total B.C. Alta.Sask.Man. Ont. Eng. Fr. N.B. N.S. Nfld. or less 
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*Prince Edward Island and Maritime French Canadian not included in break because base too 
small, but included in Canada total. 
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Table 19. Opinion of Effect of Media in Particular on Thought and Life-Style (Question 22b) 


% of individuals who feel media have an effect 


Province* Education 
Medium 
most influential High 
on thought and Quebec school College 
life-style Total B.C.Alta.Sask.Man. Ont. Eng. Fr. N.B. N.S. Nfld. or less 
% Tose Tow, To® To.) 3%o od Jo Jo BO AG % % 
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*Prince Edward Island and Maritime French Canadian not included in break because base too 
mall, but included in Canada total. 


Juestion 22c. The personal involvement with TV is the most important factor. 
The visual helps perception. 


“‘The picture tells the story and the memory lingers.” 

“Family life. Children watch it and are most influenced.” 
‘‘More people watch TV and you can ‘see’ it.” 

“The picture shows me. You're right there.” 

‘Appeals to more people; affects all your sensory perceptions.” 
**You look at it and it makes an impression on you.” 

‘The reports are alive.” 


‘anadians who believe newspapers are the most powerful medium, are mostly of 
he opinion that by reading something one will be influenced more. 


‘“‘We have a tendency to believe the papers more than the other media.” 
“People read things and remember them.” 
“We can read over and over and learn better.” 
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DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION FROM GOVERNMENT 


able 22. Canadians who feel that the Government should take steps to inform its 
itizens independently of what the media report, feel this method of reporting 
‘ould be more exact, less filtered than what is being presented right now. 


“They know the real truth.” 

‘‘The best way to get information is right from the horse’s mouth.” 
“It would be more exact than the interpretation of the media.” 
‘*The news would be more direct, not so confused.” 


_ Those who feel the media should retain the job of informing us are of the 
pinion that the job they are doing now is satisfactory and that duplication would 
nly cost the taxpayers more money. 

| “It would be dangerous and expensive to switch.” 

! “Why bring something else in when you already have one.” 
| “They do a good job of coverage now.” 

| ‘““Government couldn’t do it better.” 

| “Too expensive independently.” 

| ‘When we are well served, why change? ” 
Table 22. Opinion of Government News Sources Apart from Commercial Ones (Question 25) 


% of individuals 
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*Prince Edward Island and Maritime French Canadian not included in break because base too 
mall, but included in Canada total. 


NEWSPAPERS — GENERAL 


Table 23. Opinion of Practicality or Impracticality of Newspaper Reporting (Question 26) 


% of individuals 


Province* 
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*Prince Edward Island and Maritime French Canadian not included in break because base too 


mall, but included in Canada total. 
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Table 24. Opinion on What Interests Newspapers Represent (Question 27) 


% of individuals 
Province* Sex 
Quebec 
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Advertising, Big Business 29° 42 3h. 29)- 24 (30) 38) 26) eae eee 


Public at larse.. <...-2...% 57 ~ 48. 53.52. 64.58 50. S58. 2600 3 Lees) eo 
Government in Power .. 11 de AS ABS LO Sep Ses se 6 I) it 
DIGNOUSAIC ee se 3 3 5 4 5 2 7 1 —- 2° s 3 Z 


*Prince Edward Island and Maritime French Canadian not included in break because base too 
small, but included in Canada total. 


POLITICIANS AND THE PRESS 


Table 25. Most bias is attributed to newspapers. Many people feel that newspapers 
have political affiliations, and that this fact filters the truth to some extent. 
‘“‘Some papers have leanings towards the political parties.” 


‘Different papers like different parties.” 
‘‘Most papers are ‘pro’ Liberal or ‘pro’ something else.” 


Table 25. Opinion on Whether or Not There is Bias in Media Political Reporting 
(Questions 28 and 29) 


% of individuals 


Province* 
~ Quebec < 
aa; oO s x | = eb -Q nN «= 
Sad SS SO ee ee 
% %  % % Tor Ue Wo AUG oe eo 
Media Coverage of Politicians 
Wiery, biased... Ue) ne he ees 157 “194 T3402 169s 312 4319 ee Se 
Somewhat biased......... 60 60 65 60 67 61 65 57 54 66 49 
Not. biased) "os san ues 4 eet ee 21 p18 bn 23, 2024 70hD e204? Cian 
DidinOe Sateen. os -povn tenes ces 4 Chee) 1 2 3 3 4 a ee 
Medium most biased in favour 
of ideas of Government . 
Television Masel sree cere mam 2 42-45 Sl: 52. 43 46 o7E-\-43" 49.355 
RAGLO Maal ee aint chen untes 8 Ge NLS 2h3 > EO ree? 3° 7S ae SE eee 
Newspapers Ser eicsinte Secondo 24 33.26.28 24° 29 (24.913) side Aeee 
Did notistate cae. fee 16 19 18. 8 14) 2029 ig oRI6 ee 
Medium most biased against 
ideas of Government 
Television SS ciate oreens Bt o> teeta 16. °:16;618),:23 “19° 16 Bie tS eles 6 
FAGIO eatery «Tos rinse ern ay 12) “Td 135012: “13° 212) os See Oe 
Newspapers OB Fs sates Cae vase 236 “49 9-35. 37 °40: 838) “40; -2902 Oe 
EMI TOP State. .) is eo Ae 36 §28 (34.28 28 34 45) 433455000 ee 


*Prince Edward Island and Maritime French Canadian not included in break because base too 
small, but included in Canada total. 
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NEWSPAPERS AND RADIO — FOR WHOM? 


Table 29. There is something in a newspaper that will interest anyone who can read 
say the respondents. 


‘“‘There is something for everyone.” 

‘There are a great variety of articles, advertising, sports, etc.”’ 

‘““Most everybody can read. It doesn’t matter if you are intelligent or not.” 
“If you can read you will likely read the newspaper.” 

“People read what they want to and the rest they don’t bother with.” 
‘We are all interested.” 


Table 29. Opinion on Audience for Newspapers and Radio (Questions 33 and 34) 


% of individuals 


Province* 
ae Quebec 
edium = ; : : ; 
, Gs MOE SUR MT, Meret Poms ie Bean a--8 aie > -S 
and audience Oe ee a = § &§ £ eZ ez = 
% 0 Go) Toe on oO (ome 
Newspapers For 
ANY ICID COs ss aie os 1 Far 2 ee ae as pe 
Pais TVsPNLCLIICEN Giese sce. cei) eee? 6 if Gap ala ei GamallihOs FL oe oe, 3 Ty tt 
EVELYOOG Vie nstend ele) omer see 91 93°-93— 90 a8829h 85 92 797 799° 556 
WIG MOU SCALC ©, Seca cele. ie ale. siete 1 —- =—- = = = 1 —-— = = = 
Radio For 
Mighlyintelligent<. .0<. 35 << s. — i Se tO) a= ear ea 
Palys intelieent ac pve. 6 «+ ay 3 Saran —) AeA AS 2 ene 
EVEL VY OOUY ees se cles ete ss 97 96 98 98 94 95 97 98 100 99 100 
DIG. NOUStALC Ei gete loc! aie iota vive - Sy ae Se Di ee imal a ee ee 


*Prince Edward Island and Maritime French Canadian not included in break because base too 
small, but included in Canada total. 


INTERNATIONAL, NATIONAL, AND LOCAL NEWS 


Table 30. Most people who find international news more interesting emphasize that 
they consider international events more important or of more ultimate consequence 
in their lives. 


“There are the events that will ultimately affect our economy and our lives.” 

“It’s what’s happening around the world and not just here in our local area.” 
“Tocal news is all accidents and trouble. Being born in another country maybe 
I’m more aware of the effects of international happenings which are of more 
importance.” 


People who prefer national news generally give as their reason that as a Canadian 
they want to know more about what is happening in their country. 
“I am a Canadian citizen and I am interested in Canada.” 
“Tt covers the things you are interested about.” 
“Because I am a nationalist I am interested in living in one country.” 
“I am interested in everything that goes on in my country.” 
People who are more interested in local news are inclined to feel that things 
close at hand are more meaningful or easier to understand. 


“Tocal news is easy to understand - it isn’t too elaborate.” 

“The things that are closer to us are the most interesting.” 

‘“‘What goes on somewhere else does not concern us.” 

“Because I am living with it. It is about people and a town that you know.” 
“It’s the news of what we see and hear most often.” 
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NEWSPAPERS—CONTROL AND READERSHIP 


Table 31. About one-half of the people who believe that the news is controlled 
vaguely refer to “them” as being responsible for these controls. 


“They do not tell us all.” 

“We know there are some things the press can’t print.” 
“There is much more real news than is ever presented.” 
““Some things can’t be told for obvious reasons.” 

“TI don’t know why, I just feel it is.” 

‘“‘l’ve heard that they cut the bad parts out.” 

‘“‘They won’t let them print what they want.” 

‘What is happening is controlled by whoever is doing it.” 


Big business is accused by many to be the controlling influence. 


“Big business has the final word.” 
“I believe that otherwise the big corporations wouldn’t invest.” 


As many accuse government or the military of controlling the news. 


“The government has more to say about it than we do.” 

‘War news is not always true fact.” 

‘Some information is authentic but the ones concerning the government are 
controlled.” 


The selective function in a newspaper is viewed by some as a form of control. 
Some view this as a constructive and useful function to eliminate slander and other 
excesses. Others view it as a slanting of information. 


“Tt is controlled by the good work of editors and journalists.” 

‘“‘They cannot write everything—the newspapers must use some diplomacy.” 

‘The publisher censors things.” 

“‘The newspaper editors censor to prevent abuses and to maintain their popularity.” 
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Table 33. Those who would like to see more editorial comment generally comment 
that editorials provide a background and perspective to the news that helps them to 
form a more mature opinion. 


‘I think it gives you the truest picture of the news.” 
“‘The editorial page gives you more ideas than the rest of the paper.” 
“The editorial section is usually interesting and helps one to form opinions.” 


Most people who are satisfied with the current level of editorial comment either 
state that they find there is enough to read now or that it doesn’t matter because 
they spend only a limited amount of time with this section anyway. 

“TI read it only a few times.” 

‘*I don’t involve my life that much in the paper anyway.” 
‘Its not the quantity that matters.” 

“Tm not too concerned. There’s enough.” 


People who want less editorial comment indicate that they do not read editorials. 
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I-THE MEDIA AND THE PEOPLE 


Table 38. TV Networks Watched Most Often (Question 43) 


% of individuals 


Province* 
TV network Quebec 
preferred Total B.C. Alta. Sask.Man. Ont. Eng. Fr. N.B. N.S. Nfld 


To. To. {ade Tow te Te. «6g Wi ene 


American network 
ABC CBSY NBG 224 te oe a 35 2 2 oho we) 8 1 5 1 ~ 


CBC intl Sy co ais err a ae ee 56° 48 "054" 82: P81 56/0535) 465-627 0467 
GEV» bets. da ea ae eee ee ee 28° L015) } S881 7°» 13) 423) 335) 3a aS 
Other and did not state ....... 5 v 6 6 5 5 6 -—- 1 2 — 


*Prince Edward Island and Maritime French Canadian not included in break because base too 
small, but included in Canada total. 


Table 39. Favourite Newsman (Question 44) 


% of individuals who mention 


Favori : 
avorite Newsman a favourite newscaster 


English Speaking Canadians 


Walter’ Cronkite: =. 22... .ceeetredre ee era ne i 
Stanley+Burk@u wee ce ae cc sees Mccann es id 
Harvey Kiarcki-; $72 meus archer mee Parag oe 7 
Lioyd Robertson aster, eee oe: 5 
Buntley-& Brin kl@vaae eee cau ae senha 4 
HarlCameron:- tr tartragd once a ere ah. eee 3 
Jim McLieods) i. saccade eet tice 2 
Other piace 2.7 A ee ee one ee he 13 
no preference stated@ ee. eee ee ee 40° 
100 
French Speaking Canadians 
GactamiMontreuile recy) oe ee een ae 10 
Pierre Nadeau .me 8 ati ces Oe mie ae ee 10 
Roger Gosselin ha cy-ce ar wc lee ee, ce Pa a 2 
Gaetan Barretteme,. An #. a. Merete: ohare ae 4 
Silles| CNEVier Cara sore se ae eed a cue 4 
Erance:Vortiny Pewee sna Nees Alone 4 
NoelGanth iets pean tc. tote ce eae Ue oo ae 4 
Marion V crGOg. Uvecu..asue eed. oe, ee eee ee 3 
Michel \Viinet os barge 9 oa re ee re ee 3 
entry Berscronee, a. = pkoeee mee tt ee oO 3 
Real Gigucreae mics. tae or ee ns ee Z 
JACKUCS PaUTCOXie te: heir ee ets oe ee 2 
Rayinond: Lemayergs oe et. oe eee Ge 2 
André: Duduette: Se chee. oh 5 ee Z 
Other i110, fee ean es Ae Ri ole ta 16 
NOVPIGLCTENCerstatedsc, ley on. (oar ere pee Ze 
100 
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CREDIBILITY OF TV CAMERA 


Table 40. Opinion on Reliability of TV Camera (Question 45a) 


% of individuals 


Commu- Edu- 


Province* Hier mecntion Annual income Sex 
= oS 

g £8288a8 
eee g fe ge Sea td 
= las ee : ae) GeO Oa eee s 
Vanni 2fo8 @hee cue sestazgssssosss 
canilic Bae OSOREZZzZ ae Stseos SSsescé6sze 
Lhboabhhbhbbhhbnorahh kh bhhoeho hm bh h% % % % 
‘Clare 66 77 61 68 54 69 63 58 65 75 69 62 66 62 79 60 58 68 69 69 73 69 62 
ome fete 32920537 29°45229 35. 41932 22:31:37 326 3620 38 40.31, 29 30226 29 36 


BeanOtstate. yo sm os ley ei A BY Sa 1 ee) 2 2 aed 2 2 


*Prince Edward Island and Maritime French Canadian not included in break because base too 
small, but included in Canada total. 


Table 41. Reaction to Unreliability of TV Camera (Question 45b) 


% of individuals who feel TV camera lies 


Commu- Edu- 


Province* ; ; Annual income Sex 
nity cation 
= o & 
agie Seco 
Quebec s 2 a Se oie é 
atc ae OO ee Ss ey eS eer = 
Sydtdee aud’ 282328882 8 a § 
Frightened F& AX NZSOHWKAZAAE 5SmMoouoDp +~oo a Os & 
bho hb hhh hhh hm hb hh hh % % So So he 
GCS PASS 5 37 45 47 30 48 36 52 381718 9 36 38 34 48 33 33 36 35 35 50 36 40 
ORO Ns eons 63 54 53 70 50 64 48 62 83 82 91 64 62 66 52 67 67 64 65 65 50 64 60 
Bent ciel at eum sl es ee ee ee ee aS 


ee ee ee eee ee ee 


*Prince Edward Island and Maritime French Canadian not included in break because base too 
small, but included in Canada total. 
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CHILDREN UNDER TEN AND TV 


Table 43. Eight in ten (79 per cent) Canadians believe that television is the best 
means by which their children (under 10) should acquire information. They say 


that it is the easiest media for young people to understand. 


“It is the only means for information at their age.” 

“They can’t read the newspapers and can’t understand the radio.” 
‘They are too lazy to read and they like something they can see.” 
“Talking pictures have more effect on children.” 


“Their imagination is more captivated by this medium; it touches sound senses.”’ 


The reason most frequently given for preferring newspapers is that there is more 
of a follow-up with newspapers and articles that can be saved. 


Table 43. Number of Individuals with Children Under Ten and Number of Hours 
Children Allowed to Spend Watching TV (Question 47a,b) 


% of individuals 


Com 
mu- 
Province* nity Education Annual income 
=) 
> oo 
= SUSlo (OrorS 
fe) S1oee tou aS 
Quebec e to S1O Sears 
OTe Os NP er areca 
=e .. Ae Ba ee ers = Pn a SY ad fond eal ce 
Poe ice SO Se get ey aA SS Shae ses sae 
from watching Smo tons OM 2a o he Om CO Ors oo 7 oO 


Per cent with children 

emideritenec ---/-)< «(=> 43 43 54 44 40 43 35 41 30 54 47 47 43 43 44 27 43 51 50 46 41 
Average hours of 

watching per wk}. . .12 11 12 12 12 12 9 1215 13 13 1312 12 101313121211 11 
Discourage children 

from watching 

BCS so ilic joe ete 37 44 37 22 57 43 46 28 18 34 26 44 37 34 49 30 28 33 44 37 55 
“S1Ck A ee 63 56 63 78 43 57 54 72 82 66 74 56 63 66 51 70 72 67 56 63 45 


*Prince Edward Island and Maritime French Canadian not included in break because base too 
small, but included in Canada total. 


+Median is also about 12 hrs per wk.; i.e. 50% watch more, 50% watch less 
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Table 44. Opinion on Best Source of Information for Children (Question 47d) 
% of individuals 


Province* 

—) 
Sso8SSo 

RD ey tar 

Best source i We >) Quebec Nag MRE i i: 
of information sUESZSEwP AK SPSESESSS 

for children ee o< o , O R) Ze,  e e oe a 
LRbDbDhKH KDR DhHKhKH HS % % 

OD Wilt aie tne tcc, ah eee » IITTIZTA T4 67:83'92 "35° 8667 oa oa) 10 Fa 67 
Radion eee en ee rene 3.4, 2.=— 93 24:2.35, = cee lee ee 
INGWSDADECSy. seo ts) eu eee ncn 18 22.26: 29°23: 30°TS" S17 9026 oan 0 


*Prince Edward Island and Maritime French Canadian not included in break because base too 
small, but included in Canada total. 
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TALKING TO TV AND RADIO 


Table 46, Anger and conflict arising from something said or from an unpleasant 
commercial are the reasons most often cited for talking to the television or radio. 


“Some of these commercials are disgusting.” 

“If you hear something you don’t like, you are going to answer it back.” 
“‘T answer when something doesn’t make sense to me.” 

‘“*To answer an announcer.” 

“Tf I don’t agree I tell him to shut up.” 


Excitement mainly resulting from watching and listening to sports is the other 
reason most often cited for talking to the media. 


“T just get involved in sports.” 


“T get riled up or excited in a game.” 
“The dissatisfaction resulting from an unjust decision by a referee.” 


Table 46. Those who Talk to Radio and TV (Question 49a,b) 


% of individuals 
Province* Education Age 
pesos 
ee 
al Quebec ay & ee es, ae 
Ceo S us Mehala res gd So SZguadt 8 
' Cee Cia ie ae Oto aa 
Talk to TV and Radio Sw mnt ae Or bla miian. Ze 2 O seeO eee lericy “O 
Ton Too: To Yo % Go Yo Go Go Foi % % %% To So % 
SCS I Jas et | 37 40 42 50 44 40 26 27 32 49 18 37 38 45 37 39 31 
PS PAR a eeay Seek!) wei, 63 60 58 50 56 59 73 73 68 49 82 63 62 55 62 60 69 
PIANO SEALS: cede lies ence. * —-- -1%1--2- - - - l1li- 
Medium talked tot 
CALI: wee teste fuss « Por ieyie: ti 9° 39 44 35 19 28 48 48 29 34 42 46 36 46 37 41 42 35 
INES ste ES ae ae 67 72 65 82 71 68 71 73 8458 57 70 65 72 72 69 67 


*Prince Edward Island and Maritime French Canadian not included in break because base too 
small, but included in Canada total. 
+Some totals add to more than 100 because some people talk to both media. 


ADVERTISING 


Table 47. The positive role is seen mainly as keeping one informed about products. 


“Well, if they have something to sell and they advertise it enough they are going 
to make a go of it.” 

“If these things weren’t advertised we wouldn’t know about them.” 

‘“‘The consumer is informed of new products as they come out.’ 

‘For making the public aware of new products that require large enough markets 
for economical production.” 

“If there was no advertising there would be difficulty promoting products which 
may be of real value.” 

“It’s the media for information.” 
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Many emphasize that the role is positive only if the advertising is honest (about 
20 per cent). 


“Positive where advertising is honest. Much advertising is subtle.” 
“There is a lot of cunning used... ” 

“They should stick to the facts and show life as it really is.” 
“You sometimes wonder if it will do what they say it will.” 


A significant number (about 15 per cent, say the positive role is to pay for the 
media. 


“Helps pay for the TV. Otherwise taxes would go up again.” 
“Someone has to pay for the programming.” 
“If there was no advertising there would be no TV, radio, or newspapers.” 


Some emphasize that it makes more production possible. 


“It cheapens the price for products due to the vast amounts to be made.” 
“It achieves economical production.” 


Most people reason that it is an art form because it demands artistic skills to 
communicate effectively with people (comment made by about 60 per cent of 
people who believe advertising is an art form). 


“There is an artistic skill involved in the art of photography.” 
“There is an art to how they get it across to people.” 

“The more attractive you make it the more people will listen.” 
“It takes an artistic nature to think up their advertising.” 

“It is an art to put a product across.” 

“A person has to know what to do and say to influence people.” 


Many (about 30 per cent) also emphasize that good advertising can achieve an 
artistic level that is both stimulating and entertaining. 


“If it is done in good taste it can be very entertaining.” 

“A well-done commercial can be both informative and artistic.” 

“Some posters are cleverly done. Some cartoon ads are very good and fun to 
watch.” 

“One must have very good ideas to influence people; just like a beautiful 
painting.” 


14 per cent of Canadians say it isn’t an art form and a like number do not know. 
Most see advertising strictly as a communication to sell goods and services. 


“The main concern is to sell a product and not to appeal aesthetically.” 
“It does not require art to advertise goods for sale.” 

“Art is lasting, advertising is transitory.” 

“It’s just a merchandising gimmick.” 


Those who view some newspaper advertising as news generally associate a 
communication of new information with news. 


“An ad telling of an auction or sale may be advertising, but it is news as well.” 
“Often I am made aware of something new and worthwhile.” 

“It tells of a good buy sometimes and this is helpful for shoppers.” 

“I read some of the ads with a view to being informed about new products and 
price trends,” 
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“It’s news if it concerns something we need.” 
“Anything new is news.” 


People who do not consider advertising as news generally refer to advertising just 
as a way of pushing products. 


“They only want you to buy their products.” 

“It’s to sell, that’s all.” 

“Tt’s not really news. Most things have been around for quite a while.” 
“Cigarette advertising i isn’t news to me.’ 
“Advertising is commerce, not news.” 

““News is related to people not things.” 


The worst things that advertising can do to you in the opinion of Canadians are 
summarized in the following table. 


% of Canadians 
It can mislead you . . . Bee RO ee FeO NAR Ie: a eam 32 
It can insult your anvellieenice Riis Ce ee mn Coe OT 24 
It can bore you/create indifference . . ee 23 
It can persuade you to buy things you Hoult e Re PR eet -- 18 
Pecalle PIO sex OLaviOlences 5 o. . 2 UR. 6 ee cae Se Gal 3 


“It misinforms me.” 

“It can make you buy poor products or influence you to believe that through 
finance companies you can buy anything.” 

“To make me accept something that is false.” 

““To leave me indifferent and suspicious.” 

“To make me spend money I shouldn’t.” 

“They certainly exploit a woman’s body.” 

‘They really make robots out of us.” 

“Too much publicity bores me.” 

“They bore me.” 


Most complain that there are too many advertisements shown — some suspect 
the number increases towards the end of the movie — and they are frustrated by the 
constant interruption to the story. 


“There is a tendency to increase the number of ads as the prrogramme 
progresses.” 

“It gets to the point that you don’t want to continue watching.” 

“It’s just too extreme — too many ads.” 

“Its shocking, there are too many and I just lose interest.” 

“It is particularly annoying toward the end of the film.” 

“If it wasn’t controlled all we would get is advertisements.” 


The visual and glamourous effects of television advertising are the reasons most 
often cited for believing that TV is the most persuasive medium. 


“The visual picture is apt to be more influencing.” 

“Visual says so much more.’ 

“It’s more appealing to actually see someone smoking.” 

“The romantic and glamourous situation in commercials can be bad for 
youngsters.” 

“If they show it with a beautiful girl or handsome boy it is more inviting.” 

“Every time I see it on television I light up one — darn it.’ 
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VIOLENCE v LOVE 


Table 49. Some reasons why people prefer to read about love: 


“I think reading about violence tends to make a person more violent in nature.” 
“Love is inspiring rather than destructive.” 

“Love is more constructive. It makes me less bitter,” 

“It’s more relaxing to read about love.” 

“Love is better than fighting. Everywhere you look there’s violence. It’s nuts.” 


Those who prefer violence say: 


“Love triangles, etc., get boring.” 

“Tm not interested in love. War stories are my favourites.” 
“Violence makes a story more exciting.” 

“I say violence but I mean adventure.” 

“T like action, movement.” 


Other comments: 


“Sometimes love is violence.” 
“Neither is the main theme of life.” 
‘‘Neither, really. I like the realistic and humanitarian things.” 


Some people explain why they get satisfaction in seeing violence: 


“This is the spice of life.” 

“Sometimes they deserve it.” 

“If the right guy gets it.” 

“It’s human nature.” 

“Tm a sadist.” 

“Livens it up more.” 

“Exitement makes a show entertaining.” 

“T like action. It’s stimulating.” 

“It’s fun. I never take these things seriously.” 


Those who do not, say: 


“T do not like violence.” (About 30% of respondents) 

“Most of it is unnecessary.” 

“Uncontrolled emotions are a lack of strength of character.” 

“We see enough of it in the world today without watching it on TV.” 
“Violence upsets me.” 

“It interrupts the hockey game.” 

“It influences the young.” 
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SUITABILITY RATING OF MEDIA FOR DIFFERENT AGE GROUPS 


Table 50. Opinion on Suitability of Media to Different Age Groups (Question 65) 


Percentage of maximum possible score* 


Audience for media TV Radio Newspaper 

%o % %o 
AUN DEOPIC a acetal seers aye! ee WMS os 8 65 73 63 
Priggie-aped people 6 wes 8 Sec so 80 80 85 
RPIGCIADCODIC Mia sre tee Gece, 6 6 4. so 8 ood vs 82 The, 83 
BUSINES PCOPle cia eee wields. cr apace oft. Z 69 13 90 
BMOTR INS PCOPIC fo opal shores st oie weilsnm ois, bs 76 74 81 
RAOUSCWIVESS ce ote sWevatel die od ecole set's 5 4.5 VW 85 75 
MOTION IMUCisL Os ra 6 We: Gn OR SM 0 Tes Sax's oo 43 30 


*Respondents rated each medium for suitability to user on a 5 to 1 scale—where 5 
represented the highest degree of suitability and 1, the least degree. The maximum suitability 
score is therefore five times the number of respondents. The rating received is shown as a 
percentage of the maximum possible score. 


EXCITEMENT AND TV PROGRAMMES 


Table 51. Some of the programmes people say have excited them are: 


“Laugh-In”’: “It’s entertaining, humorous, and non-violent.” 

Stanley Cup Playoffs 

Moon landing: “I had a feeling of personal involvement,” 

A soap opera: “I didn’t like what the woman was doing, so I told her to stop.” 
A baseball game: “‘I get excited when the team I want to win gets a home run.’ 
Guns of Navarone (movie): ‘‘I didn’t know if they would make it and get away.” 
The Money Makers: “‘I get excited hoping they’ll call me.” 

The Kennedy funeral. 

Psychological dramas 

“Programs with lots of suspense.” 


>) 
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CANADIAN NEWS REPORTING - OPTIMISTIC OR PESSIMISTIC? 


Table 55. Opinion on Outlook of News Media — Optimistic or Pessimistic? (Question 72) 
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Table 56. Opinion of Particular Media as sources of Information on Specific Topics (Question 73) — Continued 
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Table 57. Opinion of Influence of Media on Attitudes to Specific Subjects (Question 74) 
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CENSORSHIP OF MEDIA 


Table 59. Proponents of television censorship say: 


“Too many children watch and learn from TV.” 

“Too much violence otherwise.” 

‘“A number of things just shouldn’t be on for children. 
“We can’t always be there to control what they watch.” 
“They should avoid obscene shows.” 

“They show too much already.” 

“Too much violence and sex.” 

“Especially of naked women.” 

“We need to maintain our self-respect.” 

“Some control is necessary, otherwise we'd get junk.” 


Those who do not believe television censorship is necessary express a 
general disagreement with the concept of censorship. They say: 


“Censorship in any form is undesirable.” 

“IT don’t know who could set the standards.” 
“Surely they have a conscience.” 

“Censorship censors the best.” 

“Tm against control.” 

“We can turn it off if something displeases us.”’ 
“Dangerous impact is comparatively trivial.” 
“‘There’s not that much on radio — news and music 
is about all.” 

“You can always turn it off.” 


Many who believe radio censorship is necessary say profanity and swearing 
should be controlled. Others express concern that things would get out of hand in 
the absence of any control. 


“Everyone listens to it so you have to draw the line somewhere.” 
“Too much put over the air would frighten too many people.” 
“It’s not always good to hear everything.” 


Many people consider the potential abuse of unlimited freedom on radio to be 
less dangerous than on TV. 


“There is nothing much to censor.” 
‘Radio doesn’t have the visual impact.” 


People who believe newspaper censorship is required make the following 
comments: 


“‘Newspapers print the wrong information often.” 

“Privately owned newspapers could become a propaganda medium.” 
“They often print untruths to get people stirred up.” 

“We want to know the truth and they don’t always print it.” 


People against newspaper censorship say: 


“Control should not be exercised over news media.” 
“As long as they tell the truth.” 

“Freedom of the press is necessary.” 

“People are entitled to know the facts,” 

“Newspapers are more for adults than for children.” 
“Everyone is free to buy the paper he wants,” 
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INFLUENCE OF SCHOOL SYSTEM v INFLUENCE OF ADVERTISING 


Table 60. People who believe the school system is the more influential do so 
because: 


“The things we learn at school we remember and stick to. Advertising goes in 
one ear and out the other.” 


““Our values are formed by the school system. Advertising is a choice.”” 
“A lot of people don’t even look at advertising.” 


“The school system affects people at a time when it means the most.” 
“Tm not influenced at all by advertising.” 
“Advertising is for adults only.” 


Some reasons why people say advertising has the greater influence are indicated 
by the following comments: 


“Schooling is only in youth. Advertising is every day, everywhere.” 
“Advertising shows more about our way of life than anything else.” 
“Advertising penetrates our homes in spite of ourselves, from all angles.” 
*‘Advertising affects us unconsciously.” 
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CANADIAN v AMERICAN TV PROGRAMMES 


Table 63. People say they prefer American programmes because: 


‘All the best talent including Canadian has gone to the States,” 

“‘They’re more professional.” . 

“Canadian shows with their high ideals are too self-conscious in their presenta- 
tion. American shows at their worst are pretty slick.” 

“There isn’t too much choice.” 

“More varied programmes.” 

“CBC shows are boring and uninteresting.” 

“They have a better view of what the public wants.” 

‘“‘That’s where most of the movies come from.” 


Those who choose Canadian programmes explain: 


“Because they’re produced by Canadians.” 

“Because it’s our way of life. They resemble us more than American shows,’ 
“We have to encourage our own artists.” 

“Tm not bilingual.” 

“Most of the artists are French-Canadian.” 
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THE FREEDOM OF THE MEDIA 


Table 67, The majority of Canadian people (76 per cent) do not feel that the media 
have too much freedom. 


“If you cut out the freedom, you wouldn’t get anything you want.” 

“They don’t abuse a privilege.” 

“To do their work objectively they must have complete freedom.” 

“There can’t be too much freedom when the truth is being told and the public is 
being informed.” 

“The dangers of control outweigh the abuses of freedom.” 

““As long as they tell the truth.” 

“The information on separatism is somewhat censored.” (French-Canadian 
comment) 


Those who feel media have too much freedom say: 
“Too many details about bad things and too little about the good things,” 
“The advertiser through television has too much influence over a captive 
audience.” 
“They pry too much in private affairs,” 
“If you’re in trouble, it’s published before you have a chance to defend yourself,” 
“They make the private lives of people become street gossip.” 
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ADVICE AND OPINION FROM THE MEDIA 


Table 70. People say they like columns like ‘Dear Abby” and “Ann Landers” 
because: 


““Tt’s amusing, humorous.” (Many respondents) 
‘Human interest, interest in people’s problems.” 
‘*Practical good sense.” 

“It could happen to me.” 

“Everyone is curious.” 


Those who don’t like “Dear Abby” and “‘Ann Landers” say: 


“TI don’t like the way private lives are shown.” 
“It’s just family fights.” 

“T don’t believe in it.” 

“I think she’s an idiot.” 


Those who read “Playboy Advisor” say it is “entertaining” or that they read it 
because they are “curious about boy-girl relationships.” 


People read horoscopes because: 


“T want to know what’s going to become of me the next day.” 
“IT kind of follow the moon.” 

‘I want to see if they’re true or false.” 

“They’re interesting.” 


Others who dislike horoscopes say: 


“They are trying to make superstitious people put their faith in something that 
isnt, crue... 

“IT don’t believe in it.” 

“They’re silly.” 


People listen to “hot-line” programmes because: 


“They emphasize local problems.” 

“There is a personal touch.” 

“They give you something to think about.” 

‘**You can contradict statements and listen to arguments.” 

“TI want to know what’s going on and listen to other people’s opinions.” 
“People get excited about some subjects and you learn a lot from them.” 
“It helps me form my own opinion.” 

“It’s real. It’s the people’s opinion.” 


Those who do not like radio “hot-lines”’ say: 


“They’re made for people with nothing else better to do.” 

“T dislike Gordon Sinclair’s lack of courtesy to some of the guests.” 

‘All they do is argue when they get on the phone.” 

“They make me mad sometimes. People call with nothing to say just to hear 
themselves talk.” 

‘‘People get nasty.” 

‘“‘The commentators are too abrupt.” 

‘“‘They avoid questions.” 
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“They are biased. Some abuse these programs.” 
“I don’t like the way they cut the line off.” 


99 oes b>] 


People say they find TV panel shows “educational,” “informative,” “interesting,” 
and “entertaining.” 


“You have to think and be alert.” 

“Sometimes it’s controversial.” 

‘They talk about national issues.” 

“I like to hear different opinions.” 

“You get the views of other people that are supposed to be smarter than you 


are.” 
“They let you know how intelligent and how dumb some people can be.” 


“Helps me make political choices.”’ 
“I like the willingness and openness of the provincial politicians or those 


representing the school commission”’ (French). 


People who dislike television panel shows say: 


“People get nasty.” 

““There’s a few that are so lewd they’re embarrassing.” 
‘They avoid questions.” 

“T don’t like the bias.” 

‘Some commentators are rude.” 
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Question 101. The favourite newspapers of people in major cities in Canada are as 


follows: 
Vancouver — Sun 
Calgary — Herald 
Edmonton — Journal 
Regina — Leader-Post 
Winnipeg — Winnipeg Free Press 
Toronto — Daily Star 
Ottawa — Citizen 
Montreal — La Presse 
(English) — Star 
Quebec — Le Soleil 
Saint John — Evening Times-Globe 
Halifax — Mail-Star 


The same papers are considered the most influential in their respective areas. 

As far as a national newspaper is concerned, the one paper most frequently 
mentioned by English-speaking people outside that paper’s home city is the 
Toronto Globe and Mail, For French-speaking Canadians, La Presse and Le Devoir, 
in that order, are the papers most frequently mentioned. 


Table 72. Opinion on Need for National Newspaper (Question 103) 


% of individuals 


Province* ae Sex 
pacusaell 
Es 
bal 
fe) 
Quebec S 
aie B 
rs so 3 = 2 2 e 
S42 8 = 6 §. © ee zeus 2 oe 
To~ To GW Yu i%uw% Vo Vo Yo) Dom emo Ome Cm 
VC Sa uations 16 LhecdS: 15- 28 -16. 122 9 2 3a 8 15 19° 20a 
ING a ove tien ee vere 81 81 69 65 73 “72 -82:°369 70) 752 S9en 122i eee 


Did not state .. 3 8 16 20 Det? Gel 8 7 33 13710, “103 


*Prince Edward Island and Maritime French Canadian not included in break because base 
too small, but included in Canada total. 


CANADIAN CONTROL OF MEDIA 


Table 73. About half the people who want government controls retained are 
concerned about an increase in exposure to scenes of violence, drug taking and sex 


if TV were left uncontrolled. 


“Everything would be drugs, sex and violence.” 
“Controls are needed in one’s own actions, emotions and words, why should TV 


be different.” 
“For the concern of the general public, television has the advantages of pictures 


which could be damaging.” 
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“They have to have some censorship.” 
“They drag all the filth in now. If there were no controls children would be 
exposed to things that are now shown in the local movie houses.” 


About one in five Canadians worry about foreign and commercial influences 
dominating the media. Some are concerned about subversion from the left. 


“It is foolish to allow steps toward anarchy. The objectives of our government 
deserve consideration.” 


“If there was no supervision there would be no guarantee that commercial or 
foreign interests would not take over,” 

“Then television might bend to advertising pressures.” 

“Someone might put on adverse shows like communism etc. Things against our 
country’s interest.” 


People who would like to see the government giving up its control over TV 
generally give as their reason that TV should be free to manage its own affairs the 
way newspapers do. 


Some dislike the idea of government being associated with news and political 
coverage. 


Most reasons given for wanting government controls retained tend to be vague. 
They say they are satisfied the way things are now or simply agree that some form 
of control is probably needed. Many add that although controls may be required 
they do not want to see censorship. 


“T like the way it is now.” 

“‘They should control quality but I don’t want to see censorship.” 
“They should set standards,” 

“It’s just necessary. That’s all.” 

“Supervision without censorship.” 


Some believe that public morality must be considered and control is necessary. A 
few worry about subversion. 


“Someone might promote communism.” 
“Things like drug addiction shouldn’t be on.” 
‘A lot of things would be on that young people shouldn’t hear.” 


Those who would like to see government controls discontinued are mainly 
concerned about government controlling the news. Most stress that radio should be 
a free medium. 


“It is an important news medium,” 

**Freedom should apply to radio.” 

“The media should be separate from government.” 

‘We want facts, nothing hidden.” 

“The less control government has, the better off the country will be.” 


Those who do not want government control over the press stress the importance 
in a free society of the freedom of the press. 


“Freedom of the press is important.” 

“That is freedom.” 

“They wouldn’t be able to print anything the government didn’t want.” 
‘Freedom of the press. If they go too far people can always stop buying.” 
“Why should they? This is a free country so they tell us.” 

“We want to hear points of view which are not those of the government.” 
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Table 73. Opinion on Canadian Control of Media (Questions 106 and 107) 


% of individuals 


Edu- 


Province * Sex 
cation 
& 
S) 
ro) 
Quebec ‘iS 
Canadian : a So a 
control of So oe 0 eS ob 2. a a g > S 2 = 
medium Pin Clap Ae tag ey yh ee ee 
Te Tee To, 9 Yor Jos To Yo Toe Toto, “Aol en Ce 
Newspapers 
Too much Aree en) Es aeons hated pret. tee ee a Pry re ARES ii Reig tls, Grd 9) ts9 ae) cae 
Just enough... 69°° 57 67>, 71> 84° °68'° 67) “7Ti4708 6505760) 10m GOP Bone 
Too little: 2. 17-723 (AB 18, 7 19 19 aS I eG Gee ee 
Did notstates 5 ner Vale Ou Oat? 3) U8 Ga ea Ly iG 
Radio 
POO MUCH: os ia Ota hae eo 9” SD 3k 24, Oe ae 
Just enough ©... 76 67: 75 85 90°" 75°" Ti" 19” 845972 1G ee ee 
FLOOUICUe lacs cc li 15) 10° T° 4 140° 16 DO ee a Te Ge Ee 2 ae 
Didinotstate...... “Olsen One meee 6 Si See Se, Gans 8.5 Oe 
TV 
Toomuch ....11 15 13 7°10 10 “7 10) ieseom tes See eee 
Justenough ...61 50 54 62 56 59 4 71 S65°"489°639962 54 f60 ar 
HOG Mttles <<. 24 29 29. 27 34 25 19 AP NE9N 272? osm ienl 4a 
Did not state..; 4 6 4. 4 — 6 10 © 2) (Ge 69) °7=e= aj oe 
Government to 
stop 
supervising 
TV 
COS sre anes sian, 33-35, 350742. 25 33. 29, 30 38 4G. 3 ec sae es 
IN Gia erates ee 2 64 62 62 52 75 64 70° 67° 60.54 59° Gf (675 6 eee 
Did nostate uch Oy 3.6 <= 3 1 3 2 - Se ee 2, 
Government to 
stop 
supervising 
radio 
W.CSmewy tere Gees, 718 33°..38 35.°42).30 33 279 29.143 (47) 63556 34e300 See 
ING ee crs scars 62 39 62 52 169.462) 64) 66.54. 5350550 6lanoones Oemes 
Did mot staters.c0) DOA oe NeOsmer t 5 oS Sup s LOp, Sales 3 eG 
Government 
should 
supervise 
newspapers 
MeScontardesoshe PO 14 LS ae BOG 2 5 ee ae eee 8. 22.20 15 219 
ING fee ETieeren et 79-85" 83: 89'° 84) «81°83 66°89: 900571 no 7 eee ete aoe 
Did not state), 224.4 Pry is Meer rane pe: OR oe LS eh lay eee 2 


*Prince Edward Island and Maritime French Canadian not included in break because base too 
small, but included in Canada total. 
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FAIRNESS OF MEDIA TO POLICE 


Table 74. Opinion on Media Attitudes to Police (Question 108) 


% of individuals 


; Edu- 
Province* Gtion Age Sex 
Es 
rs) 
25) 
= —) 
a Quebec Sa Ge: tien oo 
Medium and SUS HXs ee ct td seastiises 
: : Se cs GS wf set ©) UGad IED Mtg TKS) AOD 
attitude to police BOG Oy OV) ey ee 2, el ee Ca ee 
hhhhabhbbhahnbhbnohbhnhhhh ho % % % % 
Television - 
Ely Falla ©0 toe eh ds 38 36 43 44 33 35 42 41 35 40 39 40 33 37 39 37 40 42 35 
MUSE AMER! Aba ieee OS ots is o's 40 42 34 32 39 41 41 41 54 35 38 40 41 35 39 42 38 38 42 
OCGA S Chicos sec ais.s ele 20 2122924 28 211347 | 8 24:22 19:23 26.21019 20519 22 
DIA MOUStALES 50. os oes oe 2S ese fr 1S te et See etek 
Radio 
Dy CLVal all Wioeis cists eets + 42 46 47 51 46 43 41 36 49 47 31 43 39 34 38 43 45 45 40 
LURE VTS ne is Ae 45 46 42 42 43 43 45 50 41 45 61 45 47 52 47 46 41 43 48 
ING bik ey eee pale iss 6 ‘evs 1056115051010. -S 122785 8 2) Oboes S51 0st Oeeo 
PIMEMIOUSLALCT cre aie) 6 owls. 5 BR Diener 2A 6 SIN 2 a Pee OT Ae 2S eo SA eee 
Newspapers 
VOLVO AAT Wrote co slips 0's, « 39 40 45 50 44 39 37 32 41 45 35 40 34 33 30 38 44 41 36 
Ste AID ey cat hon\ eel ore ee 43 46 38 39 36 42 42 47 46 37 41 43 43 40 44 46 39 40 46 
INGUDDIT arene ecceele ses aes 16 13 16 11 20 17 15 18 11 17 16 15 20 24 24 14 15 17 16 
Di NOUSIALC* sini o «nines, « DLO Lire eae 2 OF 3°92) Le BD Re eae eee 


*Prince Edward Island and Maritime French Canadian not included in break because base 
too small, but included in Canada total. 
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INFORMATION ABOUT RESPONDENTS 


Table 75. Newspapers received daily (Basic Data, A) 


% of individuals 


Province* mu- 
nity 

Quebec 
= 0 eile. nis = 
sUSGEEP AK ES 
ea tks6eReEzzeeS 
hbabhdhK RD hDOh bh 0% % % 
INONE einen tence 13.11.13 38.19" 8. 8:19 19 820906112 
OnGeh ves erreetane 66 64 77 55 64 69 52 61 70 84 71 62 67 
PWOM rs 2e Use a. 17 24 10% 6 1619 29S. 86 V6 1 17 
Three or more: 5 441 1 Vea eo es eee 


Annual income 


High school or less 
Under $4,000 
,001—6,000 
,001—8,000 
,001—10,000 
10,001—12,000 
Over 12,000 


College 


4 
6 
8 


Jo to To To To To % % 


LSS: 25, 0S eC et Sa 
68 58 64 71 69 67 68 52 
14 26 11 10 16 18 20 32 
3° 7 = Le 4684 eae 


*Prince Edward Island and Maritime French Canadian not included in break because base 
too small, but included in Canada total. 


Table 76. Radios in home (Basic Data B) 


% of individuals 


Com- 
Province* mu- pie Annual income 
nity 
: 
pa = 
= 28-5 5 a8 
Quebec ros Se a S 
en SE ES Ke woe OO Loe 
0 ere | 1 ox 
= - gg Mw Soe eh ms -gS8 s a2 2S3'5 sem 
ey a ; 4 2 ra ~ OS iS Oo S 
eset k&s6eGtzzezszueszeozce 
rhb hb bh hh 5 5 
INOHGS,.< 08 cen De Md) 1 Oe ET a) es ee 2 1°55. 2.2) — ie 
OS, te ee een 26 23 18,29 21 21:23 36 35 2237 28 20 40 37 29 15 17a 
FE WO Ut Fes ee 303393228 33730 25 30743129 22 31 29 28 33 31 34 336 
Three ce a ae 2E.1921 20.2002 25:1 814.0100 21°21 17-18 21 27 Toe 
Four or more .... 21 24 28 23 24251914 8 2372 18 29 10 10 19 24 31 43 


*Prince Edward Island and Maritime French Canadian not included in break because base 
too small, but included in Canada total. 
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“® 


Table 77. Television in home (Basic Data, C) 


% of individuals 


Province* Annual Income 
So 
So oS = 
=a a KS ae 
Quebec ee or eee iat 
——— oe © OO a | A 
eT ean ni Ty NG 
Eu £2 es 6 4 SBS Ss Ses 
ee Ou i oe ee a eee ar 
ZhRR HRHahKKRH HSH bh bb h% % 
INONC 2 Gh esc ss aed. 4 4.9.23 1053.3. oS 4.5) 5.3 ieee 4 
One Aa oe cies 637 6858: 63°64. 61 .56. 65 «70. 61 .69. 78 7369956052239 
SEVOae ia eters se x we 259,52) 30 -22, 29:29. 26' 27, 30: 22, 16 20/24 eese40843 
Three or more .. hee 6-0.) S369) 4 foo VOle Se 45 1 ee A eee a 


*Prince Edward Island and Maritime French Canadian not included in break because base 
too small, but included in Canada total. 


Table 78. Cable Television in home (Basic Data, D) 


% of individuals 


Province* 
Quebec 
Total B.C. Alta. Sask. Man. Ont. Eng. Fr, N.B. N;S. Nfld. 
%o % %o % % %o % % % % % 
20 46 9 5 10 2 29 tS _ — 4 


*Prince Edward Island and Maritime French Canadian not included in break because base 
too small, but included in Canada total. 


Table 79. Income Categories (Basic Data, H) 


% of Respondents 
Beat EEC (HMM ee ee) ea sake hs ek te ce La elon Soo Sas LG a ae 14 
EN (mene ener hat tree. athe oe sles Slate wile wake, tee heey neni 20 
SUELO cee: PO UUTU IN « Rp alli ae eta th oie ea RPP Wa gehts [Ak ale 22 
ALO al LOIRE OO na ae a sR HL TA 15 
MONE OOO Bere rete Sion ed cats ends So dtc Goa. oua oe Ub newbie ee aba Mame 9 
ORE SUGGS ye EET a ee ne ee ere were nn elke eens 13 
SECC + og oe Bigs 3 XD 9 UR aa eg oe EN an rn 7 


Table 80. Sex (Basic Data, I) 


Bia me Mee, BE keV Sy een gerne Ri raw Biy, Mate, Sty aay Sr Soc audetm es Bee 50 
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Table 81. Community (Basic Data, F) 


% of Respondents 


Farmer iced eos oS ce he cw wk a ea he ee 10 


Table 82. Province (Basic Data, G) 


% of Respondents Sample Size 


Britisit: GOluM Dia fies. aeteaa te pele eee ae eon eee 9.1 206 
Alberta he Go ot aie ee ORs ee a ee ee ce 7.8 175 
Saskatchewan. 88a he A Se oe eee 4.6 103 
Manitoba fs )2- oe cote ie eine a ee ce ree Soh 115 
ONTATION. 2 Giiona vex tee. 5 ee coh ag cewee loy Se See ao 35.9 810 
Ouebec English ox, trast otter ete, eae eee ee 5.3 119 
Ouebesslrench 7.7. eee ee ee ee 23.0 519 
New. BIUNSWICK soa ot ae ie eee ae ee 1.6 oT 
INOVaL SCO TIAMAT atk tee era ete ee ices Giger nema ee eeee Sek 83 
Prince Edward‘ Island at e205 ee es oe ees 0.4 9* 
Newloundiand 28 eerste eine te Pee eee ee 49 
Maritime sETench sists, ste cetera ec ewe 1.3 29° 
100.0 2,254 


*Because of the small sample size caution should be used in interpreting statistics 
for Prince Edward Island and Maritime French. 


Table 83. Education Categories (Basic Data, E) 


% of Respondents 
Elementary schoobs 3. ok is Beles fe ae he pe 19 
Dome Niet schOOl «fg so a seL oe dee hue et ee ce en 33 
Completed high school Ay 6.24.4 ene see ee 26 
SOMECLCONCGE sso s.).ite Sy wei, Mle se wes, 9 nok ieee ee 11 
Completed’ college: . 359 563. Sos oa ws eevee eee ee 6 
Graduatezschool sa a a A “ 
Didsnot state? oyu a ue a's Sie Reiko anes ec ne 1 

Table 84. Age Categories (Basic Data, F) 

% of Respondents 
O10: 4 | re nA eee TO | 
A ae ee ae ee eee Re CORR 8 
DA DB os 6 a! RS i POS OE ee Se 22 
eh et. eee OEM he 25 
An DA ee oe eta 5 5. se aie eh REL 18 
SD ANGMOVED Ee ies hg eG nce ee ano SM hy te ME 16 
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Table 85. Population (Basic Data, G) 


% of Respondents 


SSS) GLEE. 2210) 0) ono, St RR a ee 21 
PUNE PLU de ses A a a Re a 14 
UNO OBERT Rates epee me Peviloismey inh Aladin gas yet lh aS 13 
DO Nae OOM mR Uirifes eh hsi hist. Gilt oar), ghee Keser! ui ana al! 11 
NS Boe > SALI I UR eA ao a 17 
Bret OME rete Ses se ee ee 24 
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APPENDICES 


APPENDIX 1: QUESTIONNAIRE USED 


Good evening. [am 2. = a or Mie Cala 
Consultants. We are conducting a study for the Senate of Canada. Could you please 
spend about an hour with me to answer some questions. They are of utmost im- 
portance, and I believe that you will find them interesting. Many thanks. 


1 When you think of the word “press,”’ what comes to your mind? 


Do not read aloud. TV. eceesas 8 ote 2 ee ee ] 
Probe after Radio © sc2scs parece sw Gaels eee 1 
first reaction. Newspapers 3.20 eq. ee ee l 
Circie as many Magazines: =... ¢c5 ches ceaeme eee ee ] 
as necessary. The (mass) media/allof these... eee 1 

Other (Specify )™ .p2et5 yee ee 1 

Does. not mean any thing: (4.9 ee ees 1 


Note: If none of the first four above is circled say: “By press we mean TV, radio, 
newspapers, magazines, or any other system of reporting news.” 


2 Would you say that the “press” is 


Very honest in its ‘reporting 2.7 4) <a) ee 1 
somewhat honest in its. reporting ~ 5) 2). zZ 
Not really honest in its reporting 2%. (50. 3 
Interestediin ‘developing interest’ {.=)5 0) 0) “ 


3a Which of the following do you believe most for international news? National 
news? Local news? 


Circle one only TV Radio Newspapers Magazines 
International news 1 2 3 
National news ..... ] 2 3 4 
Local news (home town) 1 2 3 “h 


3b Why do you believe (Vame medium) most for international news? 


3c Why do you believe (Vame medium) most for national news? 
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3d Why do you believe (Vame medium) most for local news? 


4 Which is the most important medium as far as you are concerned for providing 
you with each of the following? 


Circle one only eve Radio Newspapers Magazines 
International news 1 2 3 4 
National news 252... ] p) 3 4 
Localtnews? €0i.4% 3, © 2: 1 2 3 4 
Why? 


Sa Which of the following media would you turn to in an emergency news crisis? 


Circle as many as necessary. 


ee CPN 8a. Had. og "5 9 aca shsa Say soto tty ee Bocas a i 
LONE SO a ee a eet ote Cs atte Sede ac 1 
INCI sD AD CES Mee eis of Soa vine wg ld ase ck wows Ga 2) PRO ee 1 
AC OE a eye! d os at NRA Grey doe ks poke ee ee 1 


5b Why would you turn to (Name medium) first in an emergency? 


6 When you think of the media — radio, TV, newspapers, and magazines — which 
one do you think is 


Circle one only. Radio TV; Newspapers Magazines 
Mostefactual 7s "24" 1 2 3 4 
Most influential 1 2 3 4 
Most essential’... 5 ...-. 1 2 3 4 
Most educational ] 2 3 4 
Most difficult to acquire 

information from .. l 2 3 4 
Most open or frank in 

iis presentauion.« se «:: ] 2 3 a 
The one that the family 

gets interested in most ] D) 5) 4 
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Most private. "sits: ] 2 3 
Most personal, that is 

get most personally 

involved with ...... J pi a 


7a Do you use more than one medium every day to acquire information? 
MES 1 No 2 
If no, go to 7d 


7b Which ones do you use? 


Circle as many as are necessary. 

Radios 55 ob himiew suc tai. e Saltteies @ mie) PE ooo eee 
AL ee orn rare ere eG mn aa MM OE 
N@WSPAPeTs o.oo Gee koe us ress aaa Sueno ai en 
Magazines? 0.1 20S Ae aie wae de Sane ec ety snes 0. hase ee 


7c Why do you use more than one to get information? 


7d Which one do you use? 


Circle one only 

RAO. nie stance sel aha 3 eke eyes ce ioc ved cs eee es ee 
| re eae ee ee eee ICME Omer 
N@WSPAaPers 5 iodc2 hchs the dx vane bok see ee 
Magazines of eles es ne che a tenes et 


8a Do you believe that the press in Canada has the power to publish what it 
wishes without any government influence? 
Yes ] No ye 


If no, 


8b Do you feel the government should have this influence over the press? 


Yes ] No af 


9 Which of the following, if any, causes the press to bias their reporting? 


Federal Government ] 
Local Government.<4.. 4 2 en 1 
Local’ police yu \sc.) erkeeo, e 1 
Federal police 1 


i ee ea Se a Lat ee Dk Ser et ey Be yh ick. 


22 OS SIRS UST OLS (0) 0 oC 0/06 Se 10 ON of pei) Lele) alts eta etna 


MN NH LO 
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Big business 
Criminal elements (Mafia) 


10 Do you believe that the Mafia (Crime) has any influence in the press? 


> 


12 


Yes 1 No 2 
If yes, 


How does the Mafia influence the press? 


Would you say that you are better informed today than you were five years 
ago? 


aces l No 2 


Why? 


Which of the following media is easiest to acquire information from? 
In essence, which is effortless? 


Circle one only 


Rey PEM OS A oe hae Ue ot eS oe al Se tl eae ee eae 1 
LITO) oki) 5 SE ee Re NNR MME ene es oe nae eae Z 
SUIS UP COI 5 Rate ne en ane eee ere eM S es nS yk. a 
lee An TE Ne ou vgn atey id: 5 ts ee dens Ce ogee Reman are ae “ 


13 Which medium requires the most amount of energy and concentration from 


14 


you? 

Circle one only 

i) I res SEL OF glo o's, Ua 4 ss Ug) Aen van Veh Sable a.ePet ies eel cL eRe 1 
REST LA) 2 ee en Pere trey reer err er crys 2 
NOSMSUAUS Ge 05 78 0 aE PPR Oe ee or oar eer 5 
I at tae rater ees sla) sss a yw whee Leaps ayia meagan ecole a 


I want you to think of TV. What do you like about it? 
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16 


18 


fat) 
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What do:you dislike: about it? _* -  « - — -- ) 


Now think of radio. 
What'do you like-about: it? 55 


$$ 


What do’ you dislike about-it?)— = = te ee 


eee 


Think of newspapers. 
What do you like about them? 


What do youdislike-about them? + = ++") ) 5 =) 4) ee 


a EES ee eee ee eee 


Are there any Canadian magazines that you read regularly? 
Which ones? 


Which is your favourite and why? 


One of the responsibilities of the press is to report to us on what is happening 
in government and to those whom we have elected. Would you say that the re- 
ports concerning Mr. Trudeau have been 


Vetys Tair See Sei a ots Mo a OO oe 1 
somewhat fair Moore: Stk <4: peer es niin ee ee 2 
Notratallfair: | un teens). Oks 226 5 ee eer 2 
Other'(Specify)*: itmecnezs5 io lee tye ooenecenen mae 4 
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yA eee ee Seite SAAT ne AP Pier ie oe ~ wists Soar ota EE 


18b Would you say that Mr. Stanfield has been treated in the press in a 


RECA ane AY sete mete err oa oe caer pe. 4 hedaman alee 1 
Peilony Wate iAltaW dV 08 dita WN esr ata eo Aid ties ee eae pe es 2 
INGimaeiaIERWay hereto Oe. FSO aed atiss ery ted TS ae, iS 
ETE TE SO CCILY SNe og ase esl ee ee 4 
Why? Aes 
18c Would you say that the NDP has been treated in the press in a 
CiVanlc Wavewe™ terre ee, 8k) er, i) 0 Ra een eee 1 
SOC ADAIR WANN 8) 3.5 avs y's aby ware oe, a ee 2 
INOS 2 EOE a ne ue kes 3 
STE MC OPOCILY)) "2. gaarcca (S405 es. scan, ate anther 4 
WE) oo 


19a Some people feel that politicians must be responsible in their behaviour to the 
people who elected them even in their private lives. Others feel that the private 
lives of politicians are their own business. Do you feel the private lives of politi- 
cians should be reported by the press? 


Yes 1 No 2 


19b Do you think the press has invaded Mr. Trudeau’s private life? 
Yes 1 No 2 


19c Please explain 


19d Which medium do you think has been most unfair to Mr. Trudeau with re- 
spect to the invasion of his privacy? 


Circle one only 


ING WePADCIS 7 ee et oss see soi eld visio be minke Wale 0 Se ] 
Ay Re eek RAN oe ora OS ple a tiles Sol ive, Su: a OU ese Sr eae oe ged eee 2 
RULYG TOR Oe Oc eon Pee NE MRE NN EMPe Tree Gory ce ata ot Ss of 3 
IG ATANIO NM ones Cob acteurs Guat pier ste ce Ree Ste Ugh an i ane he fe a ori 4 
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20a Do you think the press has invaded Mr. Stanfield’s private life? 
Yes 1 No 2 


20b Please explain 


20c Which medium do you think has been most unfair to Mr. Stanfield with respect 
to the invasion of his privacy? 


Circle one only 


Newspapers: cc. spies 2 Sir ee eee 1 
TV saan as ee nae at ee Ro Z 
Radio.» visvsnithenatidanee tiita ys wort Alan onic Sealine ar 3 
Magazines: © oi. aca ease ye lots ees ce ak 4 


21a Which medium, if any, would you fear most with respect to the invasion of 
your privacy? 


Circle one only 


Newspapers: '22) tice. ce te ee 1 
Radiorvg 2.6 Ges eet ee p. 
EBV pea iea ose aera gate 0 I ee Ge 3 
Magazines: @ odie. Ye ca S Oe ES > 5 ee 4 
Would: fear mone. « i-cey-t fs eaeeotveiiane oa deel 5 


Why would you fear (Name medium) most? 


21c If 5 above, ask 


Why do you feel no need to fear the media in this regard? 


22a Do you feel the media have the ability to affect people’s thinking or way of 
life? 


Yes 1 No p. 
If yes, ask 


22b Which medium is the most powerful in terms of affecting people’s thinking or 
way of life? 


Circle one only 


Newspapers 4. .229.2 0 5is 2 ee A ] 
i ee ee Ce gy) 
hd ae eT Ae Ee 3 
Magaziness 98s Sowesn oi SARS Ee ae Oe Sor rr 4 
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Z3 


24 


2) 


26 


2a | 


Which of the following would you be most reluctant to lose for a week? A 
month? A year? 


Week Month Year 
Tai OMe, esd 2 oes 1 1 1 
DAN aa NE eelegs 8 ils vip”, ON 2 2 
INewspapersmrea ee. 2) 3 oO 


Tell me if you have been extremely well informed, somewhat informed, 
inadequately informed, or poorly informed about each of the following. 


Well Somewhat Inadequately Poorly 
informed informed informed informed 

Language bill .... ] » 3 4 
Stafford Smythe 

CASCunmprrin 273758255. 1 Zz 3 4 
Arab-Israeli conflict . 1 2 3 4 
B.C welections. yi: l 2 3 4 
DE PALAIS! dona 1." 1 2 3 4 
Homosexual bill ] D4 3 4 
National Medicare 

CMCC Me re.) oe 1 2 a) 4 
Moon Landing .... 1 p 3 4 


Should the government depend on the media to inform you, or should they 
take steps to inform you independently of what the media do? 


Rei MOI MaOnSIediaN YIN. Buti Sale. 2G. OR ee eae 1 
Int Ouimmie penaen tr Ol mnedias wis LOT: LN Aes, tedden) Ieee eee 2 
Why? 


Would you say that the newspapers you read are 

teresa eS EL Me LIMT POR LIDNE) perce! sey: te etnies nics, % dey eBersea eran cise o- «come ] 
Beaver retical CIE Ee POLLING: (cy tent x a) Mix hs henge so ah e Sagelseciah as aunyron fe Retene fs 
Which of the following is most true? 


Circle one only. 
The newspaper you read represents the interests of its advertisers, that is, 


Bie DUsine ssi gic y: 6. PCa We Teas, CAS SIS RMN ete CER 1 
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The newspaper you read represents the interest of the public at large .. 2 


The newspaper you read represents the interests of the government in 
POWELL ce ee ra eee eg ee 3 


28 Would you say the coverage of the politicians in our society has been 


Very biased: s wi) iso one elg ta ett ncdewenoe eh on ee ane ] 

Somew hats biased tie vel eee i eae AAS Rojee eo eae 2 

Not ‘biased. .<:s¥). ee.dokere oe oe 5 
Explain 


29 Which of the media do you think has been the most biased in favour of the 
ideas of government? Against the ideas of government 


In favour Against 
ENG este Feat: Ge ee eee 1 1 
TRIG Smet pets ea are ane 2 2 
INCWSpa Delsey 20s nuniahay ae oe aeons eee 5 3 


30 Think of the media — TV, newspapers, and radio. Do you believe they have 
had any influence on each of the following? 


TV. Newspapers Radio 
Some No Some No Some No 
increase in drug addiction 1 2 1 2 l Z 
Smoking by young people 1 2 ] 2 ] 2 
DIV ORCC ed eae. a ia eee 1 2 ] 2 ] p: 
BYOnmuUsCuity <5 2005) eras 1 Z l 2 1 2 
PACON@ISIies yee ee ] 2 ] 2 1 2 
increase in desire for 
CQUCALIONr rete. ha ee ] 2 1 2 ] 2 
Student protests ..... 1 2 1 2 l 2 
Labour’s poor image ... 1 y) 1 2 1 2 
Canadian nationalism . ] 2 l 2 1 z 


31 Again think of the three media. Have they included too much of the follow- 
ing in each of them in their content? 


TV Newspapers Radio 
ViesmauiNo Yes No Yes . Ne 
WalOIENT Ce aermnns ra) te. 1 2 1 2 i 2 
OLED Sg Aira me ee i 2 1 2 ] 2 
Diuemusage sae ae ae | l 2 1 2 1 2 


32a Piease tell me whether you agree strongly, agree somewhat, or disagree with 
each of the following statements about newspapers. 
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Agree Agree 


Strongly Somewhat Disagree 

‘Newspapers have too much 

SEXGIUNCIN. waigars << x oe 1 2 3 
Newspapers have too much 

about drugs in them..... 1 2 3) 
Newspapers teiid to be 

concerned about social 

0) 00) 8) ST 1 2 3 
Newspapers have too much 

violence; them ........ ] 2 3 
Newspapers contribute to 

moral breakdown....... 1 Z 3 


Newspapers contribute to a 

growing disrespect for 

Rea OF ] 2 3) 
Newspapers contribute to a 

growing feeling that Canada 


WilOreak apart... +. . ] 2 5 
Newspapers contribute to a 
strong family relationship . 1 ps 3 


Newspapers contribute to a 
feeling that divorce is 


accoptaDle Seaton... ] 2 3 
Newspapers are society’s 
OSGI NC CMe ety ithe ss 5° 1 2 3 


Newspapers remind people 
of their responsibilities to 
less fortunate individuals . 1 2 3 


32b Please tell me whether you agree strongly, agree somewhat, or disagree with 
each of the following statements about television. 


Agree Agree 
Strongly Somewhat Disagree 


Television has too much 

SEX SOMME) ae, cnet solace ae ] 2 3 
Television tends to be 

concerned about social 


DEOUICIIS — is eee het iol ] 2 3 
Television has too much 

About ITUCS. ON 8 2. atu: ] Ps 3 
Television has too much 

WIOleTICOMOl IL tres ts ts 1 2 3 
Television contributes to 

moral breakdown...... ] 2 3 
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Television contributes to 
a growing disrespect for 
LOLIOTO nate mes gos kes 
Television contributes to a 
growing feeling that 
Canada will break apart . 
Television contributes to 
a strong family 
felAtviOnship. sense 
Television contributes to a 
feeling that divorce is 
ACCE DtaD ileum ne erates 
Television is society’s 
CONSCICNCE Tht ay we omens 
Television reminds people 
of their responsibilities 


to less fortunate individuals . . 


Agree 
Strongly 


Agree 


Somewhat Disagree 
2 s 
ee 5 
2 3 
Z 3 
2 3 
2 3 


32c Please tell me whether you agree strongly, agree somewhat, or disagree with 
each of the following statements about radio 


Radio has too much sex 
CL Oa cea ee ga ee 
Radio tends to be concerned 
about social problems ... 
Radio has too much about 
GUESS OLIMIL yy 02a con ato Ree 
Radio has too much violence 
Ola tten Aare, elt he eae 
Radio contributes to moral 
DrcakdOWwi. see. oe, 
Radio contributes to a 
growing disrespect for 
IRIN SAL Oy Ths gree ae eee oe 
Radio contributes to a 
strong family relationship . 
Radio contributes to a 
growing feeling that Canada 
wallibreakraparts ..- 0. <0 © 
Radio is society’s conscience 
Radio reminds people of 
their responsibilities to 


less fortunate individuals . . 
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Agree 
Strongly 


1 


Agree 
Somewhat Disagree 
2 3 
2 3 
o: 3 
2 3 
ys 3 
2 3 
2 3 
2 3 
2 3 
2- 3 
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32d Please tell me whether you agree strongly, agree somewhat, or disagree with 
each of the following statements about magazines. 


Agree Agree 
Strongly Somewhat Disagree 
Magazines have too much 
BOX SIMIC Utley e115 gases. ] Z 3 
Magazines tend to be con- 
cerned about social 


EO DletaSeme rete tis 1 z 5 
Magazines have too much 

about drugs in them.... 1 2 3 
Magazines have too much 

WIQLETICC MMI GLNETING. coe, ulecs 1 2 3 
Magazines contribute to 

moral breakdown...... ] p) 3 


Magazines contribute to a 
growing disrespect for 


a TSO, as Oe 1 2 3 
Magazines contribute to a 
strong family relationship 1 2 3 


Magazines contribute to a 

growing feeling that 

Canada will break apart 1 Z 3 
Magazines contribute to a 

feeling that divorce is 


DeECE DEA DIC MAES he Me sie.) 1 2 3 
Magazines are society’s 
COMSCICN CE ms eicini eer sess 1 2 3 


Magazines remind people of 
their responsibilities to 
less fortunate individuals ] 2 3 


33 Are newspapers for people who are 


PUI T yet te CIE oe 2e sp csc wera ca ousucenrnti-eate Utan era eameseuaiieniensh Anak ate j 
BNC ih EU TC) OA i Ane rca SR Sr ese a UC recs SCA a 2 
Bomevenybodyan (ihe: Girl) teteie) Sk. De. SR e. Bate aie. 3 


AV ye eee ee Se ee ee ee 


34 1s radio for people who are 


Ploy ein te liee ttre aia cp aeons cai 2 Seee ave pen alr Mant eae aioe 1 
Eat vain te ie titypenc cise. chk iets nels + sue Sele) ation erence chet amma eran p: 
Fars VCLy DOU Vn en oe suc a fair okie 6 Sail deem sale bates asia Sapam air crs 3 
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Why? 


35a When you hear news in any of the media, which news do you trust the most? 


International news. . cs... was 6 be ok eee 1 
National news’. | 4's. 2 i een Seb oP ee eee 2 
Local news: 2 oP oe a eo a ee eee 3 


International ......2.<2) 2.06 os dei. ee eee. 1 

Nationial.... cece ecw 6d x ere Bed ce eee y) 

LOCal voice ede ad ewes eee oe et el eee eee S 
35c¢ Why? 


36a Which would you rather see? 


More international :newsiesoe eet fa eee [ 
More national news ..224.2 adaveos an eee eee 2 
More:local news: © ....5 2. & ate eed eee 3 


36b Do you think there is a good balance of these three? 
Nes 1 No 2 


37 Do you think the real news gets into the press, or is the news in the press 


controlled? 
Red TICWS iat doug Sin cence Be ee ] 
COMEOUCC o-oo csdew nuns a wea eecd op od ee 2 
Why? 


38 Think of a newspaper. About how much time each day do you spend reading 


BLOni aver oOo. hat oo. eee se ee en minutes 
BinairerlaSe ction. ty sel tancais oe ae ee minutes 
Bictieiialseent ta 2577. oi, vee diet id ws it | oe minutes 
een ational newen ee meee hg eee minutes 
WOIMTEIN SESE CLION 98 eis ae a tee minutes 
War ital Steno), Se seen ee minutes 
SPOLUS Or reps Nie con tee cee at eet Cease Oe minutes 
TAN CLMM DC Ato) trent ede Ste 0 6 ee minutes 
Orher(Specify 7 tr 1 ee ee minutes 
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39 Would you prefer 


BIBT OLAION 5 hate e RGN rine atta 1 
Micesimeramiounior.cditorial comment: ...0.4. 2. se so ee els a 
DES me CMO IAIRCOMII CI herreser a 8s e's choc chun, ete, os 6 geet. a ee emer 5 
Why? 
40a Do you get a news magazine? 
Yes ] No ps 
40b If yes, which one? 
MOIS: ole 6 Qader eae a ee One Sper eet enn St 1 
NIGRSING SS FS ae Re cen Me Sve p; 
Dee CI ee ee Se NR ale grees ares noereen ame emema matte 5 
41 Which of the four media (Name them) do you turn to for 
ye Radio Newspaper Magazine 
act Sie tsaet seen Shs es << 1 1 ] 1 
SPecialete POL é- rele <. 1 ] 1 1 
Back Sround re. ae 1 1 1 1 
lnterpretanon.....2-< % 1 1 1 1 
Entertainment ..... 1 ] i 1 
Relaxation | fe... we 1 1 1 ] 
42 Do you watch news on TV 
CDN). 5 gee hl Re era Rem Arse aacan Pot ees ectc en rnc Ce Y 1 
PI CCHRINICSTAVICCK (c Glaeee Fo co uel vine olevs ce Bi enenee nee mney tenet mene 2 
CORT C CK eee os en ce eae in be nor wh Ltt oo te eel asta te cia RRR Meteo Peter 3 
Orme cpc city) ths eae Sa gt eee CSS ee A ey Fase 4 
43 Which network do you watch the news on? 
American network (ABC, CBS, NBC) .....------++-++eeeee> 1 
COP geen as sk de ee ee aie eee sea eee cee 2 
(COE Oe SO Do eng ae a ee REET OP ece ea CCEA apne Yo 3 
44 Who is your favourite newsman? 
45a Can a TV camera lie? 
Yes ] No 2 
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45b If yes, does this frighten or bother you? 
Yes 1 No Zz 


46 Think of the three media — television, radio, and newspapers. Which one is 


Circle one only 


TV - Radio Newspaper 
(Ee anrOSsSt MMe din tenses ure eee ede l M 3 
The most-excuinpase. 4 a: ew art are 1 2 5 
ATe anOSt- Personals -..3-.1.1y s.4 eee 1 2 3 
PEDO ENOSL: DLIVALC: ec eese sc aut sarah gee ] 2 3 
Thewunost: intivential, ene. ote wera ] 2 3 


47a Do you have any children under 10 years of age? 


Yes 1 No 2 


47b If yes, how much television do they watch in a week? 


1 houror® 1688 cose & eerie ee wh 1 
2 —S hours: 2 ee ee le en, ae ee 2 
62.10 hours hee ss Sis cacials 134 os eee B: 
ANE Meee Gus 01010) Se oe A NER A ei a ee 6 4 
$6.20, HOUrs eis cud 3 see Ge eel le Se oe 5 
24730) NOUIS wise oc5- do ol Ae es ~ al he ee 6 
over 30 hours.” J hese «sun ela is ee i 


47c Do you discourage your children from watching TV? 
Yes ] No 2 
47d In your opinion, which do you think is the best place for your child to 
acquire information? 


Circle one only 


os iid ein atl uletdoh a lablcs esa pcos Uahezc som Re tuseas ] 
RAGIO™ foe og Bod. ole emed OR or spk eae ee 2 
INEWSPaPel © a/c.4 +4} wo ssh: «2 Seas Sener eee ae cae et 3 
Why? 


48a 1 want you to tell me whether you think these things should be shown on 


TV or not. 
Yes No 
Cartoons which show people 
throwing) pies.at each others, .-4.01 240s 1 2 
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By Aes CO Lie seme ir xl 5 oieh a 024 ehalehrenoQineteias Sages 
PagisniiedsOckey Came. cas se ee ee le 
Eayeissdisobe yiuwetne relefee #2 of 0. Pe ee, 
A mother and father having a fight 
A boy fighting with a policeman 
Somebody sniffing glue 
Dee MIGOUID ero ee es ut ee eRe es 
A man and a woman making love .......... 
INDOICY PEMEME RC een ee lic Cees ee ee oe 
A man throwing a pie in someone’s face....... 
PRMD CMA SSASSUIGLION rye aioe no 2a, 335 40 8) ie nvea sees 
PTpaCeU AIPUACE Al Merce, Pe! Oa ares hae Se 


@ © 40 ‘© © © & 8 6 <6 


oe, ee 6 Be) << (6) “ere 6 


OP G0 ee, Fes .e @ 8) he (OS OAS ey “ere ts 


pe ee ee ee ee 
CPPS IR ISP) Re eS) 


48b Are any of these things contributing to, or would they contribute to a break- 
down of morality if they were shown on TV? 


Yes No 

Cartoons which show people throwing 
AIRS SE AVS (COUETS Eee ee ] 2 
USE COLTER oS iS 1 2 
POI SRE NUOCR CVE AMNC 2 2.0. 1. ies» see, oes s mye 1 2 
Pian chomdisOocy lnm therrcteree ca). e nics a aes 1 2 
A mother and father having a fight .......... 1 2 
Asboyitightine witha policeman ............ 1 2 
DOMeCOOUVEsmINne GC ce Wis co. 5 ous os es aA 1 2 
Sy LUPUS OSS, SOTO TI a lene a l 2 
A man and a woman making love .......... ] 2 
NuUGitV eer. Ee rn yeas ek eee ] » 
A man throwing a pie in someone’s face ...... 1 2 
LSS: SiS ISSITP TN OTE ae As rae 1 Z 
Petr ACT lass Bathe lee vase ie lou snocse te toepe 1 2 

49a Do you ever talk to your radio or television? 
Yes 1 No 2 
49b If yes, which one? 
ACGME Nyce Sec hahe seijates <a, ahs! oe aa cele eee a ena on ones ae 1 
Mev isiGir eee cack eevee es Aw aoe bon een aie tere aera: aineey envRintReE 2 


49c What makes you do it? 


50 Do you think that the advertiser controls the content of the news? 


Yes ] No 2 
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Do you think you are influenced by advertising? 


A preat deal 2... a. bee keine sone leet a ] 
Somewhat ¢ 2.0.0. coc essed wie ee pillars oie pecan an 2 
A little cc ee a ae 3 
Not-at all acc ko se et ee alee Seem ee sa 4 
L fight it... 2 dacs esha eae ead a pee J 


When do you think advertising influences you most? 


Circle one only 


TW ce he Ran eee MARS EEL eee ] 
Radio: v5 fae awl lwee Ad eee 2 
IN@Wspaper” . acess secon Siete 4 gee fama are se B) 


Is there a positive role for advertising? 


Yes ] No 2 


Please explain 


Anything else 


ls advertising a form of art? 


Yes 1 No 2 


Try to explain your choice 


Which type of ads do you like best? 


Circle one only 


Ones-with facts only.- 0: ..4. 5, Se. Sate ] 
One scwith AUMOUL — cscacsrt<ed aaron <csscs ek 5 0S ee ee 2 
Ones with suspense/schs ew Wa ee 3 
Other (Specily). i... Ake sesh Sk val ail 9 4 


Do you ever find the ads on TV of more interest than the programme? 


Yes ] No 2 
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OW 


58 


a9 


60 


61 


62 


When you think of newspaper advertising, do you consider some of it to be 


news? 


Yes 1 No a 


Please explain 


A Hatgisarne-worstething,ansadscan do:to yOu?2 6 2.9 tyhies Le eae SSE 


Do you think the number of ads iii a movie on TV should be controlled? 


Yes 1 No Dy 


NINLOMGC 2 Gente art: lt aA a le A I PS ae ESSE AOS Seat WL tas to 


Which is most likely to influence your purchasing decision? 


Aimer OU LIKE and TeMeMber 2 ce. ss eee eae le cee tear ee 
Pome Clea istikeoalld TememUelr.. .\sfage,a-.-ooe +16 eos, acne ane ry aemans 
Bt CAL erecta aaah n= Soo) ayy ataupieetnaryn se ul 6 ADS (oye usec nee ee 


Do you think TV advertising is more effective in inducing people to smoke 


than newspaper or radio advertising? 


Yes ] No D3 


If yes, why? 


Should such things as the following be banned from advertising? 


K 
oe 


[SiGti Opti eee ned fs ee eee ere a ee 
Glee att 1S% peewee ns bons nie ae vo) @ os 2 ole tel P Merle era ee 
OE ee ae anne, Rectan ae ae Rates 2a be he ORG 
iii i et oe ahaa, G, cemid gis ce tan stow Sree 1 em Gi mest eer 


pe en ne 
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Zz 
° 


NONNNN NM WNW WH 


ial 


63 


64 


65 


66 


Which do you prefer to read about 


Violence 2b. ek cc ea i ee BOR See Oe 1 
Love? 62%. Se cab eee erie tA eee ee 2 
Why? 


Do you get satisfaction in seeing some violence, for example, a hockey player 
punching another, or a fight between two cowboys? 


Yes l No Z 


Please explain 


I would like you to rate each of TV, radio, and newspapers as being accepta- 
ble for each of the following kinds of people. We will use a rating scale of 1 
to 5. A rating of 1 means you don’t think the medium is good for them, a rat- 
ing of 5 means you think the medium is very good for them. Other numbers 
represent the positions between. Let’s try TV for young people. How would 
you rate it? 


TV Radio Newspaper 


DEO LE CE DEOD LC: le tok cues gre ts Wak roe 
Middic-aged.peoples foo) 
Olderpeoplets neds ee. ees 
BUSINESS PEO Plo 019) 7) oe ere oe 
Woreine people chit ot Se 
EIOUSCWAVES., deals vo! a0. sate te eters tear 


Do you ever get really excited about a TV programme? 


Yes 1 No 2 


If yes, try to remember the last one and tell me why 


67a Would it matter to you if Canadian newspapers were owned by foreigners? 


E72 


Yes 1 No 2 


GOOD, BAD OR SIMPLY INEVITABLE? 


67b Which foreign owners would be most palatable or acceptable? 


Re EI ee ol re 1 
REEVE bs wn -og vic AA png a ee ee neme ape eile. heh 2 
EAC 9 canedlen paar ere ee eae rer ae ge Seer ee eos 3 


_ 68a Would it matter to you if Canadian radio stations were owned by foreigners? 


Yes l No 2 


68b Which foreign owners would be most palatable or acceptable? 


LES og gh SOUR Rea a Sn PT LR naked deh 8 irr ie joor 1 
EDETEED 5 oe ohio SRE ee eM i Ac ial Di anc los ofO he 2 
IE IOS 60 2 ed a a re a aa PNR hae Ai dl! one Siew fore 3 
CHa? CSV60C 1) 5 OS ee ee eee CMOS See Selb ua aba bill Pn 4 


69a Would it matter to you if Canadian television stations were owned by foreign- 
ers? 


Yes 1 No Z 


69b Which foreign owners would be most palatable or acceptable? 


CESS ~ oo E  - ga BP ere es tacias he ee 1 
te eM A ee ee as iy ig habs. gh Ri ate Abn eve vo Ua aime tents een ea eta eae 2 
EPPS ss ag sly Re RRR COE ee! ane er ty Menage ts fo 3 
ESSE OC UNG Ra MNS et aE RaM OAR Saaremaa cn uss ss ots <2 4 


70 Tell me whether you agree strongly, agree somewhat, disagree somewhat, or 
disagree strongly with each of the following statements. 


Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 
Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly 


One person or company 
should be allowed to 
own the TV station, 
radio station and 
newspaper in a local 


One company should 

be allowed to own most 

of the newspapers in 

MiSeAT CAD fe ois s. 6 y6 ] 2 3 4 
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One company should 

be allowed to own 

newspapers in more 

than one city, i.e. in 

all parts of the country 1 Z 3 + 
One company should be 

allowed to own TV 

stations in all parts of 

EHC COULUEN. teens ] zZ 3 4 
One company should be 

allowed to own radio 

stations in all parts of 

tNeSCOUNLEY. tame ser ] 2 3 4 
Broadcast stations should 

be owned by local citi- 

zens. There should not 

berabsentee owners. a 2 3 4 
Companies or individuals 

should not be restricted 

from controlling more 

than one medium in any 

IC PALC At, gems teats | 2 5 4 
No company should be 

allowed to have control- 

ling interest of companies 

in more than one 

PCCM CaP etter os 1 Zz 3 4 


Tell me whether you agree strongly, agree somewhat, or disagree with each of 
the following statements. 


Agree Agree 


Strongly Somewhat Disagree 
| want the news to be 
SimmplepaiiaetactUal. fs ak. ete 1 2 3 
I wait to acquire information 
with the least possible effort .... ] 2 3 
I do not want the news to be 
sophisticated. it should be easy 
FOPUIIGGStATIC Beatle, oe Hori koma waOery ] 2 3 
I like stories that are happy .... ] vy 3 
1 like stories that have all the 
gory details, e.g. accidents or war 
REO ICR esa eios vue eae ae 1 2 3 
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72 Think of the Canadian news you read, see, or hear about. Would you say that 
it is generally 


PESURSIG 7g RIUAISO <a meat ree Ena Ie ST 3 LA * 1 

eS CMa og ey a anit os eS, ch henna Meee 2 

NQUECEE NS ce SU eke ae een eae een Em eRe ote FYE 2 3 

73 Are you getting enough information or background in the following areas 
; from the media? Teil me which one does the best job. 
Yes No EY Radio Newspaper 

Consumer goods .... 1 2 1 y) 3 

Changes inlaw ...... 1 2 1 2 3 
Consumer places to 

SOD Ee re. Sewer. i 6 1 u 1 2 3 

eX Sear tct, Bee gos hs ] 2 ] 2 3 

Canadian economics .. | 3 1 7 3 

Canadian labour .... 1 2 1 2 3 

Canadian politics .... 1 2 1 2 3 

Nationabunity of... ] 2 1 2 3 


74 Iam going to read you a list of things. Which one medium — of TV, radio, or 
newspapers — do you think has the greatest influence on your attitudes toward 
or your habits in relation to each of them. 


Circle one medium only TV Radio Newspapers 
ORIEL 6 ISS eae eee a ] je 3 
LEBEL Ss BS ee ] 2 3 
ROU STNG 6. ee a 1 2 3 
AN Oe ee er ee 1 2 3 
CETTE ES PS Nh oe Se ee a 1 2 3 
RP COMOMICISVISICIT cs paviss bot te se 1 2 3 
DUMOOMISV SLC. 5 2%, ic a doers ck hth 1 2 3 
SES 2 GU ale, Re ee ] 2 3 
DOVC set Per WG A SLi ss. SORTA EG 6S 1 y 3 
EEE AR CIM CMW A. eet W Ne ges. caren meh) oe ] 2 3 
UC EVONULY i 4 Sele ae one ay aS oC re ] 2 3 
Rabat. = SRI RaS eet ere ee 1 2 3 
ie COM TOM ire yest Ge 1 Z 3 
Dome te te ee ee ee ee te ] fl 3 
MancaiaitlatrOnalism) @. onto a 6 oka ] J) 3 
PONiuCcaislever> ee a Coe 1 2 8 
MGrieseriads! Pie. ott ds 6 ew ws 1 Z 3 
OTC S SUV ICS em ee aie cane «ees 1 2 3 
MPNCeRE INOVEINENL . ya.) 4. 4 oot l 2 3 
EAS ROSATI EET 0) Oe ai oa 1 2 3 
ROT N WE ee oe eal, ato Mabe Fe ahah ohn, Sesleri ] 2 3 
Ri elaoti yen cinta alt ect nes 1 2 3 
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75 Which one medium does the following best for you? 
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Circle one only 


Is most personal 


[svtiiost relaxing. 1..%25.7.1.-aoe. ss eee 
ets VOU TOrpel ce. vacheneeuns eae 


Makes you think 
Allows you to see life as others 


Gives you a sense of satisfaction .... 


Makes experts available 
ls easiest to learn from 
ls easiest to relax with 


Gets below the surface of the news .. 


Digs for the truth, attempts to find 
out all the facts 
Tells the whole story, doesn’t 
leave me up in the air 


© 6: .@ © ££ 16 (6) ¢ @ 6) 6) 8 « 


6 @ 0/10 © -« 8 @€- © © €) 0 ¢ 


B 2: 1@) Se: 16" 0) (0 ce Ve, 


Oy te) Pe Or eahe ne "6. 6) (0) 76 a6, U6: 


Do you believe that censorship is necessary for 


TV 
Why? 
Radio 


Why? 


Newspapers 


Why? 


TV Radio Newspapers 

1 2 3 

1 Z 5: 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

i 2 3 

1 2 3 

i pe 3 

1 2 3 

] 23 3 

1 Ps 3 

1 2 a 

1 2 3 
ves ] No D 
Yes ] No D: 
Yes ] No 2 


In your mind, which has the greater influence on our way of life? 


School’system.. 2 co.:cckig as Se as 
Advertisinges: :0\0.5 ¢. 5.4 sale )<stecce tut ae hoa 2 
Why did you choose that one? 
How long do people in general spend reading a newspaper — that is, a daily 
paper? 
Tess than 15 minutes 322... ..4%20 5 ee 1 
1S: — 30'minutes: oo. a ele eta. ae ps 


GOOD, BAD OR SIMPLY INEVITABLE? 


SISO eS 0% (O14 6) ).0 Ges 0. 5 0) (FRC? ie 0) O66 ese) wi 'é 4 ey erie nel. Ok en 6 Fa? Cea abu a 


Se LOS 4 ge O78) fe) e eo Ta) 818) (8) (SO (6 10, (6 O61) O16) 6 XO) 8) Ole) take manne 


79 How much television do you watch in a week? 


One hour or less 


Sia poe a coro 5nd dou cok ee ite dae, toner cine teas bia eee 1 
ee Patel Den Re pee! os 6 ose a! a oS cid Sao kt se Oe Z 
OM CORUOUISEEE try e520) ho) ya eo a 3 
PE OMG ye risky Aor e ss. es caus oR Ae eee Ce 4 
Wee OOULS lcs sin ce Oe Sw oral Otaee RL ee eee ee 5 
PaO MONIES Sc. o kes 3 bad" es. 2 ROE, Da Ae rls eee: 6 
OEE DD ICTS ae en er eee ream TNE wen | 


80 Which of the three media — TV, radio, and newspapers — is most sensational? 


Circle one only 
TV 
PeatO Me Reece eT aA SOAR EY Oye, Avast antes, Mult az Ae) ene ieee WE. 2 


81 Which of the following do you prefer on TV? 


Circle one. 
AE ATA INES WS ane ek os ees Soe wr a Gt es ee 1 
BAILOUTS IO WS weet a 5) oon: clams a odes ee Sache eee 2 


Why? 


82 Which do you prefer, Canadian or American (Name medium)? 


Circle one 
Canadian American 
eV Meee ew EIR 1 2 


1 2 
INE OLY OS) io a ab ene es SARE ae 1 2 
LEV ANOS ok ar SMa oe de ea 1 2 


83 Do you think the media invade people’s privacy? 


Yes 1 No 2 


84 Which does it most? 


Circle one 
T ANE) Al TS SR ar tae a at. eS AER Oe me emeernr a oc ee bier ret nein ney crest: °F 1 
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85 Should four-letter words be allowed in 


Yes No 
INC WS Pa Deisg ees ea ] B: 
WMapdzineSin 2] seen gerctt ] 2 
Televisions aware a ] ae 
FAG 1 Opin Sataree tals 1 2 


86 Do the media in Canada tend to 


Create friendship with the US 1 
Create enmity or bad feelings pi 


87 Do the media in Canada tend to 


Create understanding of French-Canadian desires 1 
Create resentment toward French-Canadian desires 2 


88 Do you feel that the media have too much freedom? 


Yes 1 No Ds 


Explain 


89 Which of the following acts most as an “ombudsman” or public protector? 


Circle one 

DV aS. Seca eh AEE ad Sees ahs ates tei otoconia et ae cc ] 
RAGIO™ f doc orks 1d, hay a a eee ee oe eae p) 
NOWSpa persis. oe has uiges asp dus iecaleieiee cas ee 3 


90 Should the media criticize each other? 


Yes 1 No 2 
91 Do you want 
Moremews-daily 2, 2 sce ee 2s sa ele 1 
The: same amount as: Ow Awesce seco sescncd breve ee aoe eee 2 
ess news daily 2 is o'o.d.n aus ene eee Ae ee 3 


92 Which of the following do you think is most critical of government actions? 


Circle one 

1 ne eee ae eee een ee eM Rn OE LS ts te a 1 
RACIO 2x AE WA WOE LRG sic tical esol nash be le nant 2 
ING WSPa DCTS 458 2G ised sos ec esduc sacuas dye venti dae. ll ee 3 
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93 Are the media 
Too critical of government 
Doing a good job 
Not critical enough 


Oe) 6) COO! - we. le 6 Fas OL OF ele 6. 6: 16 0 fe ae e Yer ee! lee: 


94a Tell me whether you watch, listen to, or read each of the following very reg- 


ularly, sometimes, rarely, or never. 


Very 
Regularly Sometimes Rarely Never 
UDYOATAN G| 9\t aereee 1 Z 3 4 
SEAavOOy cAGVISOn 24.0... 1 2 3 4 
PLOEOSCO DCS eg ee rer org. arse 1 2 3 4 
Telephone radio pro- 
grammes in which people ask 
questions of an announcer 1 o) 3 4 
PV epanelesnows, 25 2.5.2 2 1 2) 3 4 
94b What do you like about these programmes? 
Indicate which respondent is talking about 
94c What do you dislike about them? 
Indicate which respondent is talking about 
95 Do you know who owns the local TV station or stations? 
Yes 1 No 2 
Who? 
96 Do you know who owns the local newspaper(s)? 
Yes i No 2 
Who? 
179 
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97 Do you know who owns the local radio station(s)? 


Yes ] No 2 


Who? 


98a Are you interested or does the ownership of the local TV station(s) matter? 


99 Do you know the political affiliation or position of the local 


Ves No 
DV Stations)» s.eue. ] 2 
Newspaper(s)) 222. ] 2 
Radio station(s)...... 1 2 


100 Do they influence your political positions at all? 


Yes No 
Newspaper(s))  ¢.4. 0). 1 2 
Radio station(s)...... 1 v4 
EVestation(S)e «nase 1 2 


101 What is your favourite newspaper? 


102 What is the most influential newspaper in your area? 


103 1s there such a thing as a national newspaper in Canada? 


Yes No ys 


What is it? 
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104 Do you have any opinion as to what the best newspaper in Canada is? 


105 Do you have any favourite .. 
telecasters 
radio announcers 


newspaper columnists 


106 In respect to Canadian control in the (Wame medium) is there 


Newspaper Radio TV 
LEON TAT EUVE FD) IE ee 1 ] 1 
WIISUCUIOUS ates so). os cs s\ 2 2 2 
POOR iow ee Ma ca SIE Les 3 5) 3 


107 The press (that is, newspapers) supervise themselves in Canada. Should the 
government cease to supervise TV? Radio? 


TV Bes 1 No 2 
Why? 
Radio Yes ] No 2 
Why? 


107b Should the government also control the newspapers? 


Yes 1 No 2 
Ay any ere eee 


108 When you think of the police, would you say that (Wame medium) has been 


TV Radio Newspaper 
Very fair to their image . 1 1 1 
Just fair to their image .... 2 2 y 
Not fair to their image 3 3 3 


BASIC DATA 


A. How many newspapers do you receive daily? 


None). ames cece) tein Blrcrss cccubeiiae: Bre OU Mets te Aue gs 8 l 
Gy PSG Ma yt Se Ot Ly Re ee OR RIAL ee rm Roe Ce Orang NO eG heh. 2 
Cee I te els teal 09 cinta tap aN ats se ae ane ete me areca Rens Skea Saree ne Ste CUS EY te 3 
aren TelTVOLOR ek cea hee ke ce ig ame ster ie gine Mead inne Tenet oaks 4 
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B. How many radios do you have in your home? 


NODE: og cues oan eo whee he se whee eee ] 
One yee ee a ek Te i ee Z 
EE WO ee Sai at ok ain we ho he Spel lea ile oe peotiae to iae pale te nn 3 
TRTEC oe ona ve dice elelev's ¥ @ ue Rye ets 4 ee alee oy eee ne er “ 
FOUr OG MOe as cep gee Bodh sh eee a sa B) 
C. How many television sets do you have in your home? 
None oo oP DS ee oe ee ee ee ee 1 
OTN 2. sho np 5) ais eased wy, dove saaeeg  caeteo As, re ea 2 
PWO% whe ae Be ae oe gk bo grantee Ws el (epee ee nt 3 
Three*Or more agead.:..ca -paceceeetlhee oS edi oct ee a 
D. Are you on cable television? 
Yes ] No Z 
E. in which of the following education categories do you belong? 
Elementary ‘school «se a2 2#iad.-0 2,4) eye ieness «Ae l 
some high school’): .0..6u.. Be 2 cee eer ee Z 
Completed high school “Se. ..:045.642) 0 ota 5) 
DOME = COME BE 25 cass aw rea ives Wee -aecepsiicee ue e-yee Ryeneee ether pire eat 4 
Completed college? og i oe Se ae ee S) 
Graduatexschooly 34. cance) cao eee ee 6 
F. In which of the following age categories do you belong? 
Undets 20 oe 22 os, saa ee on a ee 1 
DO SG hel ade La a dd: Gay ing) el nee ys 
De SA oo scat 4 oltre Bales Wat ‘ls, sc dea ee 3 
SOG eat a5 ted ua a Rane a) 9 ariel eae ee ee 4 
Se a. en a ae ee annem Me LT, 5 
JOeANC OVER vit. 4°5.'c 4a: are nehch div goes WRN ee 6 
G. What is the population of the community you live in? 
Less than:5,000... 2.02 A ek se etal on | 
3,000 = 20,000 256) oe BOL Pte ee yi 
20,000: = 50,000 »..2 oles esl eee)S oe ee 3 
SU 0005 100,000 5... cos ene ee es ek ee 4 
LOO;0005 = sSOO\QOOs 3/2 fais Sse gases nace ue 5 
OVD 00000 Pedy cute Ae ae MN se oo ys 6 
H. in which of the following categories would your family income fall? 
Under $4 0005 edo. 6c ee Re ed ae els ] 
BOO 6000 Fo wah teat ashen Mase tas tah tc ae ea ee 2 
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Ce ey OO Me aah con hr Saori wie ES oa Wise 2s a. se ashes; Vb 8) ae aes ee & 


eek co 7 UR O0 0 bar ett a2 al tn dee ne ne ee ee A PR EE 4 

Tne Meee OER er es oo ho eh ie de ens Magi <i I gw he. uae a eee 5 

OSE AE COU) oc al tele al a Sa ae ene ea a aS a ee nee eer 6 
ee ex 

yd ALC MPR nee at Pe ee Pee, ah yeas fay a ecAaphole qeeamaee te i 

Rta I ene has ates beck. 2 She gees a Re tia a eee eee ps: 
J. 

LET ERKOIE \ La AMY st eRe OGG Se ie Ae Re Oe REN ONE a ae aS eer een ri ] 

GUE An CIMEE Oe ett Sha 5S Cia: ei bh oot oh ee ode ees ee o 


K. City/Town 


L. Province 


INTERVIEWER 


RESPONDENT’S NAME 


ADDRESS 


DATE COMPLETED 
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DATE: 
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Part II 


SELECTED PRINT MEDIA 


Chapter 1 


CANADIAN NEWSPAPER PRACTICE 


Borden Spears 


INTRODUCTION 


There are in Canada — if one counts morning and evening editions as separate 
publications — 116 daily newspapers. Their total circulation at the end of 1969 was 
4,781,000. 


These newspapers are as various as the constituencies they serve. They differ 
widely in physical size, in resources of staff and equipment, in format, in 
typography and layout. They differ in editorial approach and quality, in political 
persuasion, in the personal biases of the people who own them, direct them, write 
them, and edit them. They bear the stamp of regional disparity: quite aside from 
local content, a prairie newspaper is distinguishable from a paper published on the 
Atlantic coast, and to read the Vancouver Sun is a different experience from reading 
the Montreal Gazette. Some are locally owned and independent of outside control; 
others are members of national and even international chains. But even the 
chain-owned newspapers are conditioned by the communities in which they exist, 
whether industrial or agricultural, metropolitan or small-town. 


It is tempting, but footless, to attempt to assign to the newspapers a value 
rating in the communications scale — to debate, for example, whether they have 
more influence than television on the opinions and conduct of Canadians. That way 
lies McLuhanism and muddle. Even the advertising priesthood, with the arcane 
instruments of motivational research and audience analysis, have no reliable 
formula for this kind of measurement. 


Depth of penetration, then, defies determination; but coverage can be measured. 
And fourteen million Canadians read newspapers every day. To the ordinary 
citizen, his newspaper is the primary source of information about the world at large 
and about the particular influences — natural, political, and social — that bear upon 
his life. For the newspaper is unique in this respect, that its content is for the most 
part dictated to it by outside events which it does not control. The magazine editor 
or the television producer enjoys the luxury of choice; he can deal with the subjects 
that interest him, or that he thinks will interest his audience. The newspaper editor, 
by the terms of his charter, must try to keep a watch on all the world’s happenings 
and report them, as rapidly and intelligibly as possible, to the public. No other 
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medium, commonly available and accessible for reference, equals the newspaper in 
the volume of relevant data that it records day by day. 

It follows that the influence of the newspapers is enormous — not because of 
the packaged opinions of the editorial page in which editors and publishers tell the 
people what to think, but because they are reporting to their readers what 
the world is like; by selection and presentation are passing on their own view of 
it. If the editor is a cynic or a fool, he will by unconscious degrees tend to in- 
fluence his readers in the direction of cynicism or foolishness. Though the 
newspapers are currently suffering from a credibility gap (for reasons which 
will be touched on in this paper), they are still believed. The printed word carries 
a mysterious authority; what we read is true. “All I know,” said Will Rogers, 
“is what I read in the papers.” He spoke for most of us. 

Given all this, it hardly needs to be said that in a democratic society a heavy 
burden of responsibility rests upon the newspaperman, on the man who gathers and 
writes the news and the man who prepares it for publication. The newspaperman 
has a duty to be fair if not impartial, to be accurate, and to be complete. He must 
be in addition intelligent, knowledgeable, and professionally competent. It is the 
purpose of this paper to examine the Canadian newspaper scene in terms of 
methods, human equipment, and practice, and to provide some basis for assessment 
of the performance of our daily press. 

This examination is made easier by the fact that despite the diversities 
mentioned earlier, there is among Canadian newspapers a basic uniformity of tone 
and purpose. We have no gutter press. There is no sharp dividing line such as the 
one that exists in Britain between the quality press, as represented by the Times 
and the Guardian, and the sensational press typified by the News of the World. 
Canada’s newspapers, by and large, aspire to quality; where they differ is in 
performance. If there is a distinction to be made in this respect, it lies in the extent 
to which commercial considerations affect editorial excellence. A newspaper is a 
business; it must pay or perish. The desire to make money and the desire to 
produce a good newspaper are not mutually exclusive; but some publishers are 
unable, and some are unwilling, to give excellence an equal priority with profit. 


MODEL NEWSPAPER 


Since limitations of space preclude individual examination of the more than 
100 newspapers in this country, it will be convenient and useful to construct an 
imaginary but representative model that combines the features of structure and 
organization that are common to all. This is necessary because of the the wide dis- 
parity in size, manpower, and resources between Canadian papers. The basic units 
in any newspaper operation are a reporter, an editor, and a printing press. But 
consider the editorial establishment of the Toronto Star: an editor-in-chief, a 
managing editor, an executive editor, two assistant managing editors, four senior 
editors, a news editor, a city editor, seven assistant city editors, a features editor, 
a chief copy editor, a sports editor, a financial editor, a foreign news editor, a na- 
tional editor, a women’s editor, a travel editor, a production editor, four make-up 
editors, an art director, three photo editors, fifteen copy editors, and more than 
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100 assistant departmental editors, general reporters, political reporters, foreign 
correspondents, columnists, reviewers, and special writers in such fields as 
business, sports, labour, education, real estate, religion, medicine, science, gardening, 
and the arts. The total editorial staff: 256. Only twenty miles away, but at the 
other end of the manpower spectrum, the Oakville Journal-Record is produced dai- 
ly by a staff of eighteen — seven editors and eleven reporters. 


SIZE, RESOURCES, AND FACILITIES 


Clearly, our composite newspaper lies somewhere between these extremes. In 
size, resources and facilities, it approximates the Regina Leader-Post or the 
Kitchener-Waterloo Record. It is published in a city of 100,000 people and is the 
“home” newspaper in six to ten surrounding counties. Its circulation is 50,000, 


which means that it has 150,000 readers. This is “saturation” coverage of the 


community. It is an afternoon paper with two editions. The early edition contains a 


number of “district” pages and is trucked to the rural communities. The second 


edition contains more city news, later stock market quotations, and more complete 


_ sports results. The paper has a staff of fifty editors, reporters and photographers, 
plus a network of part-time area correspondents who are paid space rates for 


sending in notes of local doings. It sends a staff reporter to the provincial capital 


_ during the session of the legislature but does not have its own man in Ottawa. If it 
_ is a member of a chain, it is covered by the chain’s Ottawa bureau; otherwise, it 


shares with a number of other newspapers the “special” reports of an Ottawa press 
gallery free-lance. It is served by the Canadian Press wire service, which includes 
American and world news selected by C.P. from the Associated Press, Agence 
France-Presse, and Reuters agencies. In addition, it buys — for $100 to $200 a 


_ week — a teletyped service from another American syndicate, most probably the 
Chicago Daily News or the Washington Post-Los Angeles Times service. For its 


Saturday feature pages, it may also buy mailed features from a syndicate like North 
American Newspaper Alliance, or the syndicate operated by the Toronto Telegram. 
It also buys syndicated cartoons for the editorial and sports pages. 

The paper is a faithful mirror of its middle-class community. It does not rock 
any boats. The publisher serves on the hospital board and plays golf with other 
business leaders of the city. The editor gives generous publicity support to the 


- Community Chest and other fund drives. The paper conscientiously reports city 


council meetings, school board decisions, traffic accidents, and industrial strikes. It 


covers local scandals when they break into public view, but it does not dig for 
them, and it reports them with restraint. It enjoys a friendly relationship with the 
_ police; the police chief makes no objection to the fact that a radio in the newsroom 
- monitors all police calls. The city has no sizeable hippie community, but there is a 
_ motorcycle gang of more than local notoriety. The paper reports their appearances 


in court for gang fights or multiple rape, but it has never published an article 
examining the cyclists as a social phenomenon. 

It is a competent newspaper, not an exciting one. The editor is proud of it: 
“This paper goes into the homes. We don’t publish anything you would not want to 
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see in your home.” To the publisher, his circulation figures demonstrate that the 
public likes the paper as it is. What if there were a competing newspaper in town? 
The question does not arise. To start a second paper would require a large amount 
of capital, assurance of advertising support, and a C.P. franchise for which one of the 
criteria is other publishers’ estimate of economic viability. None of these is in 
prospect. 


STAFF STRUCTURE 


How is the newspaper staffed? Who makes the decisions, and how are they 
carried out? What follows is a capsule description of titles and functions. In detail 
it will vary from paper to paper, but the basic structure is virtually identical in 
every Canadian newsroom. 


The Editor. 


Technically he is responsible for the total news and editorial operation, but in 
practice he confines his day-by-day attention to the editorial page. He started asa 
junior reporter, has spent thirty-two years with the paper, and has absorbed the 
publisher’s philosophy so thoroughly that he rarely needs to ask for guidance on — 
matters of policy. He writes at least one editorial a day, keeps an avuncular but 
distant eye on the news side, represents the paper at public functions, and keeps in 
close personal touch with politicians and community leaders. He is at his best when 
writing editorials on community affairs and local issues, weakest on questions of 
economics and national policy. He is wistfully aware that there is a generation gap. 


Managing Editor. 


Except for the editorial page, he is the final arbiter of what the public will 
read. He hires and fires, appoints and supervises department editors, negotiates with — 
the advertising manager for space. He does not sit at the news desk but keeps 
himself free to prod, suggest, trouble-shoot, and handle administration. He is 
automatically consulted about important stories. 


News Editor. 


Top man on the news desk. In the absence of the managing editor, he will put 
out the paper. He is the one man who reads everything; stories from all department 
editors (except, possibly, sports) funnel through him, and he determines their 
relative importance and position in the paper. If a story does not satisfy him, he 
sends it back for revision. He orders and approves all headlines, personally draws up 
a dummy of the front page, and either dummies or directs the make-up of all other 
pages. 


City Editor. 


In charge of all local reporters and suburban area correspondents, and hence 
the busiest man in the office. He appoints reporters to beats or special assignments, 
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directs their efforts, is responsible for training and development. He must have an 


intimate knowledge of his city — its history, its politics, its interlocking social 
relationships — and of the people who make it tick. He profiles the city every day, 
and he never has enough time, enough staff, or enough space to do it as well as he 
could. 


Telegraph Editor. 


He handles the news from the province, the rest of Canada, and the United 
States (but not from Washington or the United Nations; these go to the cable 
editor). His material is the copy which pours in by teletype, twenty-four hours a 
day, from C.P., A.P., Reuters, U.P., and probably at least one other wire service. 


His job is selection and condensation; when astronauts go to the moon, he is inun- 
) dated by a flood of constantly changing and overlapping reports and special features, 
from a dozen sources, which must be instantly assimilated and knitted together into 


a coherent and up-to-the-minute account. 


| Cable Editor. 


His beat is the rest of the world; his material, again, is the wire-service flimsy. 
On some papers the cable editor is responsible for Ottawa news, on others 
it is handled by the telegraph editor, in some cases by the city editor. 


Sports Editor, Financial Editor, Women’s Editor. 


These are self-explanatory. 


_ Chief Copy Editor. 


Known in the trade as the “slot man.” As with the news editor, everything 
funnels through him. When the news editor has accepted a story, he hands it to the 
slot man for final detailed editing. The slot man farms it out to one of a battery of 
copy editors whose job is to polish the style, check it for accuracy or possible libel, 
and write a heading. When the heading is approved by the news editor, it goes to 
the composing room for setting into type. 

(A complication arises here which deserves attention. Of the 103 newspapers 
which are members of Canadian Press, seventy depend on C.P. for all their 
non-staff-written news, and seventy-nine receive the C.P. file by teletypesetter. This 
in arelatively modern installation by which the news, punched on a machine inCP.’s 
Toronto newsroom, is transmitted directly to linotype machines in the mechanical 
departments of the member newspapers. This is an important economy, it means 
that the newspaper needs no linotype operator to set the C.P. news. But it also 
means that a C.P. editor in Toronto is producing stories which will appear identically 
in seventy-nine newspapers across the country. The C.P. editor is competent; but no 
two editors would handle a story in the same way, and the local editor has lost his 
opportunity to edit the story in his own way. It is true that the local editor receives 
a duplicate of the story on tape, and can pencil in changes to be set manually by a 
human operator; but, to the extent that he does this, he defeats the purpose of the 
teletypesetter. The tendency is to leave the C.P. story alone, or to confine local 
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editing to the slicing out of individual paragraphs with a scissors. The effect is a 
erey uniformity.) 


Reporters 


In the end, everything depends on them. No matter how good the editor, he 
is ultimately at the mercy of the man he sends to do the story. If the reporter 
misquotes or distorts or misrepresents or betrays a confidence, the editor has no 
way of knowing it until the story has been published and the storm has burst. He 
can then, of course, fire the man. More common, and more difficult to deal with, is 
simple incompetence: the reporter skimps his research, muddles the facts, or misses 
the vital point in a complex situation. It may take months or years before the truth 
sinks in that the trouble is not inexperience but inadequacy. 


JOURNALISM AS A PROFESSION 


How good are Canadian reporters? Good, but not as good as they could be. They 
lack, to begin with, the professional and technical competence of their counterparts 
in the United States and Britain. This is partly because their training is inferior and 
partly because neither the newspaper industry nor the members of the craft 
collectively are working to improve standards. In Britain, for example, the 
industry-supported Press Council works constantly and effectively to establish 
standards of newspaper performance and to police the product. The Institute of 
Journalists plays a similar role within the profession. In Canada there are no press 
councils. Nor is there another industry watchdog. The governors of the Canadian 
Press, who might fill the function, occupy their annual meetings with matters of 
finance, logistics, and technological improvement. At the level of the working 
newsman, the only considerable organization is the American Newspaper Guild; it is 
a trade union, concerned with pay and working conditions, relinquishing to 
employers the upgrading of professional standards. 

There exist in Canada only two university departments of journalism, at 
Carleton University and the University of Western Ontario. They are staffed for the 
most part by men whose own background in journalism is not outstanding. They 
offer what are essentially liberal-arts courses, enriched by courses in the history of 
journalism, news and feature writing, newspaper ethics, and newsroom mechanics. 
They are useful courses, but they do not yet provide a first-class professional 
training ground. They grant forty or fifty degrees a year, but approximately half 
their graduates go not to newspapers but to public relations, to industrial 
publications, or to radio-TV. In the opinion of most editors, a Canadian degree in 
journalism still carries little, if any, advantage over a degree in English or history or 
economics. 

It follows that newspapermen are trained on the job, like factory hands. An 
axiom of the business is that “what makes a good reporter is a good city editor.” 
But a city editor who is functioning at his job has no time to be also a teacher. The 
system is well enough for apprentices on an assembly line, but it is far from 
adequate for an occupation which likes to regard itself as a profession. 
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With a few notable exceptions, no Canadian newspaper has a consistent 
training programme. It is true that many papers do take aspiring university students 
and put them to work during vacations, in the hope that they will return to 
full-time work upon graduation. But this is a recruiting scheme, not a training 
system; students and fledgling reporters are simply thrown into the mainstream, to 
sink or swim. 


One of the notable exceptions is the Toronto Star, which in 1969 had 
eighteen students — selected from more than 300 applicants —in its summer 
training school. The students spend half their day at normal working assignments, 
turning their copy in to the desk like any other reporter, or working at the copy 
desk themselves. For the remainder of the day they are under the tutelage of an 
editor assigned as their “professor.” He analyses and grades their work individually, 
and sets up lectures and seminars with other senior editors, as well as “bull 
sessions” with visiting dignitaries such as Senator Davey and Premier Robarts. 


Some other newspapers have student programmes approaching this one in 
organization and content. But the Star itself goes beyond it, with formal training 
programmes for permanent employees. Groups of reporters and editors, including 
those with long experience, are detached for stated periods and assigned to specific 
areas of study. Outside experts are imported. Under the guidance of a senior editor, 
the group learns about public administration from politicians and officials; about 
labour relations from union leaders and employers; about urban problems from city 
planners and social workers; about financial affairs from economists and business- 
men. The object is to upgrade not only technical skills but also basic knowledge 
among people whose function is not only to report but to interpret, and who 
cannot interpret without understanding. 


As the largest and richest newspaper in the country, the Toronto Star is able 
to afford the time and the manpower for an elaborate and continuous training 
programme on a scale that others cannot match. But few publishing operations are 
so poor that they could not devote some attention to so vital a requirement. Most 
of them do not. 


There is another major factor operating against real excellence in the ranks of 
news and editorial workers. It is financial reward. Except for a few at the top of the 
heap, newspapermen are poorly paid by comparison with those in other professions 
of comparable public responsibility. In Toronto, the current scale for fully 
experienced reporters is $190 a week; Toronto brick-layers last year signed a 
contract awarding them $240 a week. The Peterborough Examiner was formerly 
respected as one of the country’s quality newspapers, well written and well edited. 
At the time of last year’s unsuccessful strike by editorial employees, the salary of 
its highest-paid reporter was $120 a week, which is $20 less than garbagemen are 
paid in Windsor, Ontario. Other reporters were in a range from $70 to $95 a week; 
the managing editor received slightly more than $200 a week. These are not salaries 
to attract the ablest and most ambitious young people entering the professional 
world. 
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A RENEWED COMMITMENT 


Despite all this, it can be said that a new and better breed of journalist is indeed 
appearing on the scene. Traditionally the Canadian newspaperman is one who started 
as a copy boy, worked his way through occasional sports assignments to the police 
beat, to city hall, and eventually, perhaps, to the legislature and Parliament Hill. 
Along the way he acquired a workmanlike competence at assembling facts and 
setting them down in order. From this unlikely progression, through their own 
native talent and effort, some fine journalists emerged; but it was not a system to 
produce the sophisticated analysis required in the complex society of today. 


THE NEW JOURNALIST 


Today’s journalist is much more likely to be a university product, with formal 
training in history, logic, economics, and political science. Some newspapers now 
will not hire a man who has no degree. The new breed are confident, iconoclastic, 
and professional; they often feel that they know more than their tradition-en- 
crusted bosses. They have fire in their bellies; they are members of the committed 
generation, and they go into journalism because they are looking for careers with 
meaning and social responsibility. They are impatient for change, and their 
impatience exerts pressure on their employers. They see a social revolution in 
progress, and they believe the press should be participating in it, not resisting it, if 
the press is to retain its influence. Regardless of ideology (many of them are 
politically conservative), they tend to see the modern industrial state as an 
economic giant over which governments have lost control. They see governments 
floundering to react to change, rather than consciously directing it. And they see 
people confused by rapid change which is not understood. In this situation, the new 
journalists see the role of the press as one of prophecy and interpretation. They are 
less concerned with old-fashioned “‘hard’? news — what happened where, who said 
what — than with “soft” news — putting events in context, explaining and giving 
meaning to the forces of change. 


THE NEW JOURNALISM 


This is a serious view of press responsibility, and to anyone who compares the 
newspapers of a decade ago with those of today it will be evident that this view is 
gaining ground. It is the misfortune of the newspapers, however, that public 
recognition of this fact lags behind performance. It is easy, and fairly popular, to 
deride the daily press as cynical purveyors of the cheap, the flashy, and the 
sensational. These are certainly components of the daily newspaper diet —as they 
are components of the society which the press reflects. But there is solid evidence 
that the charge of cynical exploitation is unfair. 

In the course of this study, a number of Canadian publishers were asked to 
define the function of the newspaper. Their replies were strikingly unanimous. The 
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job of the newspaper, they said, is first, to inform; second, to interpret; third, to 
entertain. It is of course possible to suspect that these are ritual answers; but the 
publishers can at least be given credit for studying their market. The rightness of 
their formula was statistically supported in an elaborate audience survey conducted 
several years ago in Toronto by the father of motivational research, Dr. Ernest 
Dichter. 

The Dichter researchers first established that the reader’s opinion of his 
newspaper is formed, as much as much as anything, by the contents and the format 
of its front page. They then set out to determine what things the reader demands, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, to find on the front page of each edition. 
The answers were illuminating. 

It appeared, first of all, that “scare” headlines, boxcar type, and circus 
make-up aroused an instinctive feeling of distrust. The paper which used these 
tactics to grab the reader by the throat might be read, but it would not be respected 
or even believed. And the conclusions as to content were equally revealing. The 
newspaper reader, it was made clear, wanted to find these things on the front page: 

The top international story of the day. 

The most significant news from Ottawa. 
The activities of the provincial government. 
A story from city hall. 

A report on finance or business. 


A report on an area of interest involving the reader personally, as in health, 
consumer prices, education, or religion. 


It will be noted that there is no demand here for scandal, crime, sex, or 
sensation. As every editor knows, these must be on the front page too, and a story 
involving crime or sex may well outdraw all the rest in readership. The story from 
Ottawa may not even be read by the subscriber who insists that it be there. But the 
lesson is clear: unless the newspaper gives relative prominence to the news of real 
significance, the reader will judge that it has failed in its job. He may already have 
seen it on television or heard it on radio; he wants to see it in print. 


PUBLISHING PHILOSOPHY 


In a business devoted to putting ideas in print, it is noteworthy that few 
newspapers have attempted to put down in writing, for the guidance of their own 
writers and editors, the basic principles on which they operate. This is not to say 
that they do not know what they are doing. For the most part a body of practice 
has evolved, like the British Constitution, out of precedent and tradition. It is 
passed on verbally, and new practitioners take it in partly by osmosis. 

In Canada, one paper which has attempted a codification of its publishing 
philosophy, in terms directly applicable to the rush of meeting deadlines, is the 
Toronto Star, which furnished editors with a general statement of aims and a 
specific list of Page One guidelines. These documents are worth attention not 
because they are peculiar to the Star but precisely because they are not; they 
represent a synthesis of Canadian newspaper practice. It is safe to say they would 
be accepted without significant revision in every Canadian newsroom. 
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Here is the statement of editorial aims: 


1. To provide a newspaper that appeals to all the people rather than to 
particular groups or classes. 

2. To provide thorough coverage of political and economic affairs so that 
the electorate may be well informed. 

3. To provide analysis and background so that the significance of the news is 
communicated to the reader. 

4. To provide thorough coverage of problems that are matters for political, 
economic, or social reform. 

5. To provide columns combining hard facts, analysis, and opinion by writers 
of authority and special competence. 

6. To provide thorough coverage of the metropolitan area, through stories that 
reflect the lives, interests, and activities of the people who live there. 

7. To provide topical stories involving human interest and humour. 

8. To provide coverage of significant events outside the metropolitan area 
which have the special depth provided by the paper’s own on-the-spot 
reporters as well as by wire services, syndicate services, and special 
correspondents. 

9. To provide advisory services for readers in matters that concern their 
personal lives. 

10. To provide special coverage of areas that concern larger special groups, 
such as sports fans, investors, and housewives. 

11. To provide special coverage of new developments, trends, and the people 
who work in specialized areas such as politics, economics, medicine, and the 
arts. 

12. To communicate stories effectively and authoritatively. 

13. To provide stories that are fair and accurate. 

14. To use visual material as well as words for conveying the reality and 
character of events in the news. 

15. To report the news in a responsible manner, avoiding exaggeration, distortion, 
slanting, and sensationalism. | 

16. To use display, layout, and typography to make the newspaper attractive to 
the reader and to make it easy for him to scan, recognize, and select the 
items he will read. 

17. To recruit and train the best people available; to reward performance; to 
provide opportunities and encouragement for staff to develop and achieve 
their full potential. 

18. To foster innovation and creativity; to find new ways to gather and present 
news and to re-examine constantly the concept of news. 


This ideological statement should be read in conjunction with the detailed list 
of Page One guidelines. The following is a slightly condensed version, omitting 
references which are special to the Star and retaining those which apply to 
newspapers generally: 


The basic objective of Page One is to present the day’s most significant and 
interesting news, including pictures, in the most attractive manner. 


The choice of stories for the front page should reflect the paper’s news 
judgment and values. News stories about subjects that the paper considers to be 
important should be given appropriate display. News values should remain 
constant through all editions and through all days of the week. Thus a major story 
breaking in the final edition one day should be carefully considered as a Page One 
story in the first edition the next day. [Comment: this is an important departure 
from the hoary newspaper tradition that the latest story automatically gets the 
biggest play. | 

The focal points of the front page are the art and the black line [that is the 
story most prominently displayed, with or without a streamer headline. | The art 
must be chosen carefully, weighing both significance and impact. Both are 
required. One without the other is not enough. 
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The art must be displayed so that visually, the reader grasps immediately what 
the picture is about. This means the focal point of the picture should be above the 
fold. Generally, the page is built around the picture. 

The black line should represent the most significant happening of the day. The 
size of the headline should be determined by the importance of the story. 

Starting with the black line, the day’s important stories should flow 
downwards, generally emphasizing vertical make-up. For example, under a 
five-column picture, two two-column heads separated by a box are better than 
one five-column headline. 

The red line story [that is the story given second prominence] should contain a 
strong human interest or consumer element. While it should not be frivolous and 
should have some significance, it may be an offbeat story, and frequently will be a 
local story. 

Besides the black-line and red-line stories, the front page should include one 
other major piece of good reading. This might be a standup “depth”’ story 
prepared in advance, a background development out of overnight news, an 
exclusive interview, or some other story that lends itself to feature treatment, 
frequently in multi-column setting. 

The bottom of the front page should be anchored with a zipper — another 
offbeat or human-interest story with a strong attraction to all readers. Again this 
should ideally be an unexpected story — something the reader will be pleasantly 
surprised to find at the bottom of the day’s news. 

The paper is intended to appeal to all people in the community and this means 
there should be something on the front page that will attract every reader. But the 
front page should also establish the significance of all that is going on in the 
reader’s world that day. 

This is done by a representation of stories from all sources as well as different 
kinds of stories. The most important events of the day — in the city, in the 
province, in Ottawa, and in the world — should all be represented on the front 
page. The day’s best human interest, feature, humour, and news stories should 
also be present. From time to time, as news developments warrant, there should 
be representation from all departments and from all bureaus and beats. 

The news editor should feel free to dip into any department or any part of the 
paper for a front page story. Ideally, he should end up with the ten or twelve best 
stories, whatever their source, available from that day’s file. 

The overall impression should be of a busy page that reflects a busy world. 
The item count should range between 12 and 15 stories and pictures. The head 
sizes, while chosen to indicate the importance of the story, should be large 
enough to contribute to the busy impression. 

Turns [that is continuations from Page One] should be kept to a minimum — 
in general, no more than four, and preferably only one or two. 

The front page should avoid falling into a day-after-day sameness that tends to 
make the reader feel that nothing new is happening. On the other hand, it should 
avoid such radical changes from one day to the next that the reader feels 
uncomfortable and uneasy with a strange paper. 


So much for working guidelines. They are unexceptionable, and to the extent 
that they are observed they should produce a national press that is above criticism. 


UP AGAINST THE WALL 


But the air is full of criticism. Why? What are the reasons for the widespread 
belief that the press is failing to do a responsible job of keeping the public fully and 
accurately informed? Is it true that Canada’s newspapers distort the truth to serve 
special interests? That they are subject to hidden pressure from advertisers? That 
they play up the bad news and play down the good news? That they operate a 
gigantic combine in restraint of free opinion, excluding from publication not only 
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dissenting opinions but even the information on which dissent might be based? 
That they are careless, poorly informed, and irresponsible? That they invade 
. privacy, ignore accepted canons of good taste, and sacrifice principle to profit? All 
these accusations are made and the industry must answer to them if it is to retain 
the respect and confidence of its public. This report cannot answer them, 
but the remainder of it will be devoted to an examination of the major areas where 
the press is in trouble. 


CONCENTRATION OF OWNERSHIP 


In its economic aspects, this is the subject of another report; it is the im- 
plications for dissemination of information that concern us here. Almost half of 
the daily-newspaper circulation in Canada is vested in three chains: Southam Press 
(18.1%0), F.P. Publications (18.2%), and Thomson Newspapers (8.4). The Desmarais 
group controls four of the nine dailies, plus thirteen weeklies, in Quebec; and K.C. 
Irving has acquired all the English-language daily newspapers in New Brunswick. 
Some of these chains, in addition, have interests in radio and television stations. 

What is most disturbing about this concentration of ownership is the fact that, 
except in five cities, all the chain-owned newspapers are published in single-news- 
paper towns. There is no local competitor to stimulate their enterprise in covering 
the news or to provide a diversity of political opinion. And where the single 
newspaper is allied with local radio and television, the combined operation has a 
near-monopoly of the means of communication. In the absence of a national 
newspaper, millions of Canadians have no range of choice in the paper they buy. 

In 1962, at a time when numerous mergers and chain acquisitions had aroused 
acute public concern in Great Britain, a royal commission under Lord Shawcross 
was appointed to study the social implications of the trend toward monopoly. It 
was concerned only with newspaper amalgamations; the situation there was not 
complicated, as it is in Canada, by multiple-media ownership. 

The commission found that there was an obvious danger that variety of opinion 
might be stifled if one proprietor came to control a number of newspapers that 


formerly presented varied and independent views. On the other hand, some mergers © 


and acquisitions were necessary to keep unprofitable newspapers alive. But mergers 
for any other reason, it held, were likely to be against the public interest. 

The commission therefore recommended the establishment of a Press Amal- 
gamations Court to scrutinize all such transactions and prohibit them if they were 
found to be against the public interest. To the objection that this would be an 
interference with freedom of the press, it responded by quoting a judgment of 
Justice Black, in an American case involving the Associated Press: 


The argument is made that to apply the Sherman [anti-trust] Act to this 
association of publishers constitutes an abridgment of the freedom of the press 
guaranteed by the First Amendment. It would be strange indeed however if the 
grave concern for freedom of the press which prompted adoption of the First 
Amendment should be read as a command that the government was without 
power to protect that freedom. The First Amendment, far from providing an 
argument against application of the Sherman Act, here provides powerful reasons 
to the contrary. That Amendment rests on the assumption that the widest 
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or ad 


possible dissemination of information from diverse and antagonistic sources is 
essential to the welfare of the public, that a free press is a condition of a free 
society ... Freedom to publish means freedom for all and not for some. Freedom 
to publish is guaranteed by the constitution, but freedom to combine and keep 
others from publishing is not. Freedom of the press from government interference 
does not sanction repression of that freedom by private interests. The First 
Amendment provides not the slightest support for the contention that a 
combination to restrain trade in news and views has any constitutional immunity. 

The Shawcross Commission also anticipated that its proposed Amalgamations 
Court would be objected to because it would interfere with the rights of 
shareholders, and because it subjected the newspaper industry to discriminatory 
regulation. The Commission’s answer was that the newspaper industry is not an 
industry comme les autres. The public interest is involved in a special way. Freedom 
and variety in the publication of news and opinion are of: paramount public 
interest, and they are not a component of other competitive businesses. 

The Shawcross recommendation was adopted; in 1965, Britain established a 
permanent Monopolies Commission which examines every sizeable newspaper 
merger proposal from the standpoint of the public interest. Its record is not on the 
face of it impressive: it has studied twenty-six applications and reported negatively 
on only one. There are good grounds for believing, however, that the existence of 
the Commission, with a defined policy, has prevented a number of patently 
undesirable takeovers from reaching the stage of a formal application. 

Only seldom in recent Canadian experience has a newspaper merger come under 
official scrutiny; the Combines Investigation Act applies to products, and 
newspapers are a service industry. In 1957 Southam Press, which owned the 
Vancouver Province, joined with Donald Cromie, owner of the Vancouver Sun, to 
form Pacific Press Ltd. The Restrictive Trade Practices Commission investigated and 
found that the merger did not constitute a restrictive monopoly, but it 
recommended that no further ownership change should be made without court 
approval. However, the Commission took no action when in 1963 the Cromie 
interest in Pacific Press was sold to another chain, F. P. Publications. 

The central concept in Justice Douglas’s decision was the necessity for “the 
widest possible dissemination of information from diverse and antagonistic 
sources.” There is not much antagonism between members of Canadian newspaper 


chains. 


PRESSURES FROM ADVERTISERS 


This is a murky area. Cases undoubtedly exist of legitimate news stories being 
suppressed or toned down as the result of influence brought to bear by important 
advertisers; but they are rarer than is often suspected, and they are by their nature 
hard to document. Manufacturers of automobiles and cigarettes are major sources 
of advertising revenue, but no newspaper hesitates to print the facts of lung cancer 
or Ralph Nader’s accusations against the automotive industry. 

Blatant interference by advertisers in editorial decisions is not unknown in 
Canada, but in recent years it has been more apparent in the periodical press, which 
is more economically vulnerable, than in the newspapers. In 1962, Sidney Katz 
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wrote a series of articles for Maclean’s magazine on over-medication. Every drug 
manufacturer in Canada protested, and one of them cancelled $80,000 worth of 
scheduled advertising. Shortly thereafter the Financial Post, also published by 
Maclean-Hunter Ltd., commented adversely on a takeover of Canadian Oil by Shell. 
The president of Shell pulled all his company’s advertising out of all Maclean- 
Hunter publications. In both cases the Maclean-Hunter management stood up to the 
pressure. A struggling publisher, or one who puts profit before editorial liberty, 
might hesitate to risk the alienation of a major revenue source. 

Such overt interference is, however, seldom attempted. When it occurs, it comes 
usually from local, not national advertisers, and, to the credit of Canadian 
publishers, it is generally repulsed. Arnold Edinborough, in Mass Media in Canada, 
published in 1962, asserted that advertisers do not try to influence editorial content 
for the simple reason that they need the newspapers as much as the newspapers 
need them. But Desmond Morton, in Canadian Forum for July, 1969, argued that 
while this may be true, it is irrelevant. “Advertisers don’t use pressure,” Morton 
wrote. 

It doesn’t matter whether the North Bay Nugget belongs to Max Bell, Roy 
Thomson or a local dry goods merchant. They are all, without a single exception, 
in the same kind of hands. They all belong to the Canadian business community 
and they all do what the business community wants. And if Canadian 
businessmen assume an automatic, infallible identity between their views and 
those of every right-thinking Canadian, they are hardly unique among the 
oligarchs of history. 

It is a valid comment. The interests of the advertising community run generally 
with those of the publishers. Newspapers are business enterprises, and publishers are 
businessmen. They are not notably given to fouling their own tidy nest. 


INVASION OF PRIVACY 


The extent to which the public interest overrides private rights is highly 
debatable and not subject to precise definition. One of the commonest complaints 
against the press is that it plays the role of Peeping Tom — and publishes the results 
to the world. At one level, intrusion on privacy is in practice a matter of taste 
which can best be policed by the forces of the marketplace. If the public is 
affronted by what it reads, it will cease to buy. 

This is happening in Canada. Readers condemn a newspaper which openly 
violates the right of the private individual to be left alone. The best example is 
provided by the diminishing exploitation of personal tragedy. As every news- 
paperman knows, people caught at moments of extreme shock are docile and highly 
amenable to suggestion. A mother who has just seen her child killed by a truck can 
be posed for a photograph, clutching a doll, her face distorted by grief. The result is 
a powerful “human-interest” picture, of a kind which once was standard newspaper 
fare; but modern readers object so vigorously that few newspapers now indulge in 
such tricks. 

The question is much more difficult in the case of public personalities. When a 
bachelor prime minister takes lunch with a blonde, or a cruise with a brunette, has 
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the public a right to know? Is the private life of a public man his own business, and 
his alone? In a totalitarian state it is; in a free society, it is not. Where the news is 
managed, and the press is controlled, and there is only one party to vote for, it 
matters little whether the people know anything about their masters. In a society 
where the citizen must cast an informed vote for those who will govern him, it 
matters greatly. We empower our public men to manage our country, our common 
affairs, our economic future — but not to manage our news. Within certain decent 
limits, we need to know what ideals inspire them, what knowledge informs them, 
what pressures mould them, what weaknesses impair them. When they employ 
professional image-makers, we are entitled to ask whether the image is correct. 

The sacrifice of privacy is sometimes a heavy price to pay for a career in the 
public service, but it is a price that has to be paid. To take an extreme but pertinent 
case, it may be argued that the journalistic hue and cry after Senator Edward 
Kennedy went beyond decent limits of innuendo, conjecture, assumption, and 
speculation. But, since he was a potential candidate for his country’s highest office, 
the reasons for his conduct are a matter of legitimate public concern. 


INACCURACY AND DISTORTION 


A modern newspaper is a marvel of productive genius. Every twenty-four hours 
it assembles news from all over the world, edits, prints, and distributes it for a few 
cents, along with comment on its significance. The speed with which the efforts of 
thousands of people around the globe are brought together in a coherent whole, 
and the technology which puts the product almost instantly in the hands of the 
reader, are dazzling to the non-initiate. But speed breeds error, and technical genius 
is not a guarantee of reliability. It has been calculated that in a single paragraph of 
factual statement, there are 10,000 ways of committing mistakes. Reporters are 
humanly fallible; informants may be misunderstood; eyewitnesses are notoriously 
unreliable. Even the two parties to an interview — reporter and subject — may 
sincerely disagree on what was said: the subject insists he was misquoted; the 
reporter has notes made at the time to support the version he printed. Much of the 
news is rewritten from the original source; errors of emphasis and meaning — if not 
of fact — creep in with each rewrite. Finally, a hastily written headline can give a 
misleading impression of the story it tries to summarize. 

Given the speed at which newspapers are produced, inaccuracy is inevitable, if 
not excusable. The best that can be asked of editors is that they will insist on the 
most careful possible checking and publicly acknowledge errors when they are 
detected or pointed out. The best newspapers do this. The Globe and Mail, for 
example, acknowledges even trivial errors under a prominent boxed heading, “Our 
Mistake.” Some papers maintain their own “bureaus of accuracy” to check 
complaints and see that corrections are printed. Unfortunately, this practice is not 
yet general. 

On the very practical level, much error could be avoided if Canadian reporters 
were encouraged or required to learn shorthand. Few of them do. British 
journalists, many of whom are now working in Canada, customarily use shorthand, 
and their notes tend to be more reliable than sketchy longhand scribbles. Tape 
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recorders are useful in some situations, but the necessity to transcribe is a delaying 
factor. 

Inadvertent error may be a venial sin; slanting and distortion are not. Flagrant 
misrepresentation is increasingly rare in Canadian journalism, discouraged as much 
as anything by the increasing sophistication of the reading public. It can, however, 
take subtle forms. The temptation to “slant” is especially strong at election time in 
papers with a strong political bias. . 

It happens that an interesting case of political “slanting” has been documented 
by Dennis Schroeder, a journalism student at the University of Western Ontario 
working under the direction of Prof. Earle Beattie. Schroeder analysed the coverage 
given to the three political parties by the Toronto Telegram in the final week of the 
October, 1967 provincial election campaign in Ontario. The Telegram editorially 
supports the Conservative party; in this campaign it evidently considered the N.D.P., 
not the Liberals, to be the chief opponent. 

Schroeder did not measure merely the news space given by the Telegram to the 
contending parties. He worked out a system for scoring stories on the basis of such 
elements as position in the paper (front page or inside), prominence on the page, 
size of headline, typographical treatment, use of photographs. He gave positive 
scores to stories which were well displayed and treated, negative scores to those 
which were “buried” among comic pages and truss ads. He also broke each story 
into units and analysed the units for “loaded” words and phrases which implied 
value judgments, favorable or unfavorable. These are what the semanticist S.I. 
Hayakawa calls “‘snarl-words” and ‘‘purr-words.” Headlines were subjected to the 
same examination and given plus or minus scores. 

The result was illuminating. On the straight space count, the Conservative party 
was given 808% column inches; the N.DP. had 585 column inches of coverage, and 
the Liberals 445% column inches. But when all “loading” factors were taken into 
account, the final score on the Schroeder scale was: Conservatives, 1873%; Liberals, 
8397. NeD_Re Hus OG: 

Newspaper readers in Toronto have at least a partial antidote to news slanting; 
they have access to competing newspapers with possibly other slants. In a city with 
a single newspaper, they are clearly subject to the possibility of ideological 
brainwashing. 


GOOD NEWS, BAD NEWS 


To a certain school of newspaper journalism, an ideal headline would read: “Cop 
Slugs Citizen.” Or, even better: “Citizen Slugs Cop.” Happily, this school is in 


\ decline; but conflict and controversy are still in very large measure the staple diet of 
(‘daily journalism. They are easy, dramatic, and arresting; they sell newspapers. Good 


news is no news. One publisher admitted it recently: 


We are zealous to report nearly everything that is going wrong in our society, in 
our country and in the world — and we should be, because it is only by exposure 
and debate that ills and injustices can be corrected. But we are not nearly so keen 
to discover and report the things that are going right. 
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Of course it is not news, as Norman DePoe once pointed out, that the daily Air 
Canada flight from Vancouver arrived on time with all passengers safe. It would be 
news if it did not. But positive things do happen, and go unreported. Just before 
the outbreak of the Six Day War in the Middle East, a group of Christian ministers 
in Toronto collaborated in a statement of concern and sympathy with the fears of 
the Jewish community. The newspapers, and the television and radio news editors, 
failed to find it newsworthy. What they did find newsworthy, however, was a later 
statement by a leading Toronto rabbi bitterly reproaching his Christian confreres 
for failing to offer moral support to their Jewish brethren in their hour of anxiety. 
This accent on the negative had a predictable result: resentment and mis- 
understanding between the Christian and Jewish communities were exacerbated 
when they might have been allayed. 

It is, of course, argued by the defence that the first duty of a newspaper is to be 
read, and that people are more interested in reading about conflict and tension than 
about peace and order. It requires hard work and imagination to report constructive 
development dramatically and vigorously, but it can be done, and it is the job of a 
responsible press to do it. The continuing Canadian story of the 1960s was the 
so-called “quiet revolution” in Quebec. It was for the most part inadequately 
reported. The English-language press told of clashes and confrontations, but failed 
substantially to record the gains in education and social justice that contributed to 
the ferment. And the newspapers of Quebec, which maintain not a single 
correspondent in English Canada, failed to inform their readers of the steadily 
improving attitude toward reconciliation and the redress of ancient grievances. 
National unity would have been better served by a press which knew how to 
accentuate the positive. 


THE PRESS GALLERY 


Mackenzie King called it ‘an adjunct of Parliament,” and the hundred-odd 
members of the Ottawa parliamentary press corps gravely accepted the accolade as 
no more than their due. In all truth, they have a vital responsibility as the essential 
bridge between Parliament and people. But no prime minister since King has held 
them in such high regard, and the last decade has seen a sharp decline in the 
confidence reposed in the press corps by the politicians whose doings they report. 

It is not a paradox that this disenchantment may be a measure of the Press 
Gallery’s effectiveness; the politicians do not constitute a wholly impartial jury. It 
is accepted in the trade that the Great Pipeline Debate of 1957 became a watershed 
in the relationship between the governors and the press. It was a time of 
extravagant emotions. There were scenes of disorder in the Commons. Donald 
Fleming was banished by the Speaker, and his colleagues draped his empty seat 
with a Union Jack. Finally the government cut off debate by closure. The reporters 
in the Gallery, by this time as full of passion as the participants, abandoned 
objectivity and thumped the government in a hundred newspapers. 

Later, most of them conceded — and some of them regretted — that they had 
lost their cool. But the style of Ottawa reporting had undergone a lasting change. 
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Careful neutrality was Out; point-of-view writing was In. “The pipeline was a taste 
of raw meat,” Blair Fraser confessed to June Callwood. “Now we can’t leave it 
alone.” A neutral observer remarked that, since the pipeline debate, “the real party 
in opposition is always the Press Gallery.’ In successive governments, members of 
both the major political parties have obviously agreed. Three prime ministers have 
held office since the pipeline debate; all three have been goaded into scolding the 
Ottawa writers for sins of both commission and omission. 

Point-of-view writing, however, is here to stay, and not only in politics. If the 
public hearing into the CBC’s “Air of Death” programme demonstrated anything, it 
was that today’s committed journalist has jettisoned ancient standards of 
objectivity and impartiality on controversial issues. This is the Age of Analysis, and 
Canadians as a people are engaged in a process of critical self-examination. No 
institution is exempt, including Parliament. 

The operative question is whether the self-appointed critics themselves apply 
consistent standards of analysis before taking up the cudgels. It is precisely when 
they do that they earn the kind of wary distrust accorded to a ticking parcel in a 
Montreal mailbox. A writer whose dispatches faithfully follow the line of Party 
“A” can be dealt with even by members of Party “‘B’’, because they know where he 
stands. But when a politician is praised one day and clobbered the next, by the 
same writer in the same column, the result is frustration and fury. 

The Ottawa Press Gallery has its quota of party hacks, but the evidence is that 
the best of them, and those with the largest followings, are their own men and that 
their judgments are based on a respectable foundation of application, research, and 
sophisticated comparison. The George Bains and Charles Lynches are seldom to be 
faulted for neglect of their homework. 

If the reporters sometime succeed in confusing or misleading the electorate, 
there are occasions when they may almost be forgiven. One such occurred in 
August, 1969, when Hon. Otto Lang announced a tough new federal policy on 
water pollution, and flew to Toronto on the first leg of a tour of provincial capitals 
to invite co-operation of the ten provincial jurisdictions. He conferred with George 
Kerr, Ontario minister of energy and resources, who subsequently held a press 
conference. The conference, as displayed on CBC television news that evening, 
consisted entirely of Mr. Kerr’s insistence that control of water pollution was a 
provincial responsibility, and that Ontario, for one, would brook no interference 
from Ottawa. As reported in the Globe and Mail the following morning, Mr. Kerr 
was on a different wicket. He oozed co-operation, welcomed the proposed Canada 
Water Act, and declared that Premier Robarts “‘is even more determined than I that 
we are going to co-operate with Ottawa on this.’’ The same paper, on the same 
page, reported that the Ontario Water Resources Commission had issued a strong 
statement “opposing the federal initiative on almost every count, and stating that 
Canada-wide policies and standards of water quality control would not be 
practical.” 

The O.W.R.C. is under Mr. Kerr’s jurisdiction. Questioned about the puzzling 
discrepancy of response, Mr. Kerr explained that the O.W.R.C. statement had been 
prepared before the meeting with Mr. Lang, which had removed any fears that the 
federal programme might interfere with Ontario’s already developed water 
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pollution programme. The O.W.R.C. brief, Mr. Kerr added, did not represent his own 
views. If the Ontario public remained less than well informed about their 
government’s position, the confusion could not be blamed on inadequate reporting. 

June Callwood, examining the Press Gallery in Maclean’s magazine, found that 
parliamentarians ascribe to reporters the motives of a heckler at a political meeting: 
if a story is critical, it follows that the writer is a political opponent. “In actual 
fact,” she concluded, 


most members of the Press Gallery are neutral in politics, performing the same 
workmanlike job of reporting on legislation, speeches and reports that they would 
if assigned to cover labor unions or a chess tournament. Their political bias is 
derived from the prevailing wind from the nonstop caucus of newsmen in the 
Gallery lounge; political allegiance in them is the loose sand of consensus. 


If the Ottawa Press Gallery is unequal to its job — which, by absolute standards, 
it is — the reason lies at least partly in the tradition of secrecy in the Canadian 
public service, the entrenched but dubious notion that departmental policies are the 
department’s business, not the public’s. This applies particularly, and most 
unfortunately, in the areas of foreign affairs and fiscal policy. Journalists who have 
experienced both systems compare the Ottawa tradition unfavorably with that of 
Washington where the practice is to hold many more background briefings — not- 
for-attribution seminars, conducted by experts, to explain the factors that influence 
government decisions. The practice is open to the suspicion that the government is 
attempting to manage the news, but given an alert and independent press corps it is 
an indispensable educative process in the complex business of modern government. 


CURRENT TRENDS 


Finally, a few capsule observations on the current trend of Canadian newspaper 
performance. It is upward. The 1960s brought a noticeable improvement in the 
attitude of the press to its job and in the execution of it in at least half a dozen 
areas: 


FUNCTION 


Interpretation is the name of the game. Information remains the staple 
commodity of the printed press, but increasingly the newspapers see their function 
as providing an evaluation of events. This results not only from the increased 
sophistication of the audience but from the new role of radio and television. 
Newspaper “scoops” no longer exist; immediacy in reporting has been captured by 
the electronic media. This leaves to the newspapers the field of backgrounding and 
explaining the events which the public have already seen on television. Newspapers 
in effect become daily magazines, reflecting on events and selecting for emphasis 
the significant details which go unspotted in the hurly-burly of instant reportage. 
This interpretative function is both useful and marketable. The most avid readers 
of an account of a football game are those who saw the game being played. They 
buy a paper to find expert comment on the key plays, the reasons for the coach’s 
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strategy, the “inside” story of defensive strengths and weaknesses. The newspapers, 
therefore, are increasingly devoting themselves to “soft” as opposed to ‘‘hard” 
items — the news behind the headlines. When the Economic Council reports that 
one-quarter of all Canadians live below the poverty line, the newspapers assign their 
own task forces to explore the meaning of poverty in human terms and to seek out 
expert opinion on measures to fight it. They do the same in the fields of race 
relations, national unity, labour issues, social and cultural problems. 


A NEW SENSE OF PURPOSE 


The newspapers are consciously trying to serve their communities better. In an 
increasingly urban society, local governments become more remote from the 
people. The newspapers, with an eye to self-interest, see an opportunity to appoint 
themselves the representative of the individual citizen vis-d-vis Big Government. 
They dig harder for local news and local identification. “Citizen Slugs Cop” is not 
the end of the story; it is the springboard for a thorough examination into the 
relationship between police and public. 


REVIVAL OF REGIONAL NEWSPAPERS 


This local emphasis, in the metropolitan newspapers, comes about at the expense 
of regional coverage; the big-city newspapers, concentrating on metropolitan affairs, 
no longer give the attention they once did to daily news throughout the province. 
(There are exceptions; the Edmonton Journal takes the whole North for its beat). 
But the local concentration in itself provides an opportunity for the smaller, 
regional dailies to do a better local job. No longer swamped in their own bailiwick 
by the richer paper from the metropolis, they are digging harder to be indispensable 
to their own constituents. 


TECHNICAL IMPROVEMENTS 


The newspapers are becoming professionally better organized, more attractive, 
more intelligible. Technical innovation on the mechanical production side is 
matched by more professionalism in presenting the news. In particular, they are 
departmentalized to an extent unknown ten years ago; international news, 
community news, news of science, business, and the arts are grouped in 
recognizable and related sections. The whole is better displayed through use of 
improved typography, layout, and illustration. 


IMPROVED REPORTING 


Accuracy is more prized than ever before — not merely the accuracy of dates 
and initials and correct quotation, but the underlying accuracy of weight and 
meaning as well. When a report must be abridged or a speech digested, there is a 
serious effort to make the condensation scrupulously fair. 
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PERSONNEL 


The newspapers are better staffed. Reporters are better educated, and specialists 
are routinely recruited to deal with such recondite fields as science and law. 


SUMMARY 


In short, the newspapers are improving. This is not to ascribe to publishers and 
editors any special nobility of character; in an era of perfected and fiercely 
competitive communications, the newspapers must improve or die. It is probably 
true that Canadians are as well served by their newspapers as any people in the 
world. If there is one criticism of them more damaging than any other, it is that 
they are largely of one stripe, representing one sectional interest in the wider 
community; that they do not provide Justice Black’s prescription of “‘the widest 
possible dissemination of information from diverse and antagonistic sources.” They 
are members of one club, and it is not an easy club for outsiders to join. 

In The. Bad News (a book published in 1967, but not yet generally circulated) a 
leading Canadian journalist and critic, Ken Lefolii, wrote: 


The corporate press appears to have acquired an invulnerable monopoly on the 
distribution of news to a significant national audience. The press corporations use 
their monopoly to defend and promote the interests of the corporate order, of 
which they are full members. The bureaucrats who control the corporate order 
are allied with the official bureaucracy to constitute a privileged estate that 
actually governs our society in many, perhaps most, important respects. The 
governing estate pursues two primary interests, political stability and economic 
growth. Since disclosure and dispute might encourage political experiment or 
economic change, the corporate press chooses to discourage both. 


This criticism — that the mass of the people are excluded from participating in 
decisions made by a governing estate without reference to the public — is 
sufficiently widespread to command consideration. However competent and 
well-intentioned the national press, it must communicate in both directions. 
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Chapter 2 


MAGAZINES IN CANADA 
Dean Walker 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper is about the main “magazines” in Canada, their economic health and 
their prospects.' It pays most attention to a small group of publications that meet 
various criteria related to size and significance (see appendix I). It raises issues but 
does not attempt to resolve them. 

It includes what the advertising trade usually calls ‘““consumer magazines” (those 
that carry general advertising and are distributed by newsstand sales or the mails), 
and also publications that advertising people usually call “weekend supplements” 
(those that carry general advertising and are distributed as part of the contents of 
the weekend newspaper). However, it does not include weekend supplements such 
as The Globe Magazine that are carried by only one newspaper. Nor does it include 
comics even though these may be carried by many newspapers. Nor does it include 
such French-language weekly newspapers as Allo Police, Derniere Heure, Echo 
Vedettes. 

To be considered a “magazine” for the purposes of this report, a publication 
must be issued at least four times a year. 


YESTERDAY AND TOMORROW 


It was in 1751 that Bartholomew Green arrived in Canada with the country’s first 
printing press. Within a year, the “government” was involved in Canadian 
publishing, because Green’s successor had been appointed King’s Printer. Many 
early presses in Canada made much of their revenue by printing government 
notices. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century, the first modern mass circulation 
magazines appeared in the United States. They were “modern” because they were 


: Many of the magazines referred to in this paper filed financial returns with the Committee 
separately, on the basis that figures of individual publications would not be disclosed. For that 
reason, some Statistics originally included in this paper have been omitted, although they were 
not in this instance provided confidentially. 
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sold to the reader for only a few cents and made most of their money by selling 
advertising space. Today, some magazines are not sold to readers at all, but are 
given away and make all their money from advertising. 

By 1905, Canada had three general national magazines: Canadian Magazine, 
Canadian Home Journal, and Saturday Night. Then J.B. MacLean, who already 
owned a number of healthy trade papers, launched an ambitious general publication 
which he was eventually to name Maclean’s. Twenty years later he launched 
Chatelaine. Today, the company he founded publishes more trade papers and 
more general magazines than any other in Canada. 


COMING AND GOING 


By 1930, Canada had ninety-six magazines, including such special-interest efforts as 
Nor’West Farmer, Dogs in Canada, and Canadian Musical. Yet publishing was no 
automatic route to wealth. New magazines kept appearing, but many others died. 
In the 1920s, fourteen Canadian magazines appeared and twenty-three went out of 
existence. In the 1930s, seventy-five new ones appeared and sixty-five dropped 
dead. In the 1940s, ninety-two new ones arrived and seventy disappeared. 

In the 1950s, for the first time, deaths outnumbered births, and Canada’s 
publishers grew worried. A powerful, new advertising medium, television, was 
eating into their revenues and also into the leisure time of their readers. They had 
always faced fierce competition for readers, but now the American magazines were 
attracting Canadian advertising as well. By Order-in-Council in September, 1960, 
the government appointed a Royal Commission “‘to enquire into and make 
recommendations concerning the position of and prospects for Canadian magazines 
and periodicals.” It usually was known from then on as “The O’Leary Commission” 
for its chairman, Grattan O’Leary. 

There had long been some concern about the competition from American 
publications. In 1931, a Conservative government had applied a per-copy tariff 
against them; but three years later, a Liberal government repealed it on the ground 
that this interfered with the free flow of ideas between neighbouring countries. In 
the first year of the Second World War, a ban was imposed against importing 
American weekend newspapers. (This helped boost the circulation of Star Weekly, 
and the latter remained prosperous for a number of years.) In 1956, a Liberal 
government imposed an advertising tax on “Canadian editions” of American 
magazines, but the following year the Conservatives repealed it. 


FOR LOVE OR MONEY? 


If Canadian governments have proved undecided about protecting Canadian 
publications, it is presumably because there are two separate questions involved: 
the degree of protection deserved, if any, by business enterprises; and the degree of 
protection deserved, if any, by cultural enterprises. It has always been easy to 
muddy the waters and difficult to get the two aspects in focus. Publishers wanting 
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protection for business reasons can always claim that the government should 
provide it to them for nationalistic reasons. 


For an argument based on patriotism to be meaningful, however, magazines 
would have to be considered to offer the country, as a national print medium, 
advantages not otherwise available through newspapers (a financially healthy, local 
print medium), or through broadcasting (a government-subsidized, national 
electronic medium). 


Is there something special about magazines? In 1950, the Royal Commission on 
National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences had declared: 


It is still the fact that in Canada “news” is largely local or regional in 
character....In any small town in Canada the destruction of the bakery ora 
municipal scandal would sweep from the front page of the local paper the results 
of an election in a different province. .. 

The periodical press of Canada... does undoubtedly make a conscious and, it 
seems to us, a successful appeal to the country as a whole; and in our periodical 
press we have our closest approximation to a national literature. It has given 
encouragement to Canadians writing about Canada, and not infrequently has the 
dubious pleasure of nurturing Canadian writers to the point where they can sell 
their wares to more affluent American periodicals. We are informed that the 
important Canadian magazines have a Canadian content of seventy or eighty 
percent, that they do attempt to interpret Canada as a whole to all Canadians, 
that they comment vigorously upon national issures in a non-partisan spirit, and 
that they manage to survive and even to flourish although American periodicals 
outsell them by more than two to one in their own Canadian market. 

... The [magazines’] problems ... seem to us to symbolize many of the 
problems of Canada as a nation and of Canadians as a people... We do have, 
nonetheless, a periodical press which, in spite of all temptations and in spite of 
the occasional defections, insists on remaining resolutely Canadian. .. 


A SOURCE FOR SIGNIFICANCE 


Ten years later, Beland Honderich, then editor-in-chief of the Toronto Scar, 
suggested to the O’Leary Commission why there was something especially 
important about magazines. ““A newspaper,” he said, 

concentrates on the events of the last 24 hours, and its writers and editors may 

have to meet four of five deadlines a day.... They simply do not have the time 

for the reflection and research that can be put into magazine articles and 


editorials. A big national story which the daily press must cover by bits and pieces 
can be pulled together in a magazine article so that its real significance dawns on 


the reader for the first time. 


Honderich pointed out also that only magazines have a nationwide readership. 
“Thus they occupy a position comparable to that of the national broadcasting 
system in visual and sound communication. It is hard to imagine how a strong 
national consciousness could be promoted and maintained in the absence of 


either.” 
When the Commission published its report, it agreed with Honderich that 


magazines matter. 


So far as the printed word is concerned, it is largely left to our periodical press, to 
our magazines big and little, to make a conscious appeal to the nation, to try to 
interpret Canada to all Canadians, to bring a sense of oneness to our scattered 
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communities. It is necessary but to note the veritable deluge of United States 
publications submerging Canadian print on our newsstands to understand the 
magnitude and, in the past, the impossibility of their task. . . . Here, inescapably, 
is the stuff of national concern... . 

The tremendous expansion of communications in the United States has given 
that nation the world’s most penetrating and effective apparatus for the 
transmission of ideas. Canada, more than any other nation, is naked to that 
SOLCe seas 


The Commissioners were convinced that Canadian magazines were in an 
especially vulnerable position. They had examined the situation elsewhere and 
learned that 


with the exception of Canada, by-product publishing is not a threat to the 
existence of the periodical press in any of the countries examined by the 
commission. In some countries overflow circulation is heavy, but nowhere as 
severe as in Canada. In none of the other countries is it compounded by 
substantial overflow advertising. .. . 

All countries examined by the Commission assist periodicals generally, in one 
way or another. All have legislation directed particularly at the press. It is 
interesting to note that, among these nations, Canada appears to have less 
restriction and regulation of expression, less assistance and less protection of 
domestic publishing than nearly all the others. 


YANKEE STAY HOME 


Thus buttressed, the Commission proceeded to define a “Canadian magazine” and 
to recommend penalties against any that didn’t meet its definition. A Canadian 
periodical, it decided, was 

one published in Canada, owned either by Canadian citizens or, if a corporation, 

by a company incorporated under the laws of Canada or of one of its provinces, 

and which is controlled and directed by Canadian citizens and not a licensee of, or 


otherwise substantially the same as, a periodical owned or controlled outside 
Canada. 


Further, 


a Canadian periodical is one edited in Canada by a staff normally resident in 
Canada, its type-setting (in whatever language) and its entire mechanical produc- 
tion must be in Canada and its publication must be from a place or places 
within Canada. 


After that a “foreign periodical” proved easy to define: one which does not meet 
all the requirements of a Canadian periodical. 

The Commission decided that a nation’s advertising expenditures should support 
its own media; and that a nation’s media “must be aware of their responsibilities” 
and therefore not merely republish editorial matter “to support an advertising 
structure.” 

To make sure that advertisers and magazines henceforward would operate in line 
with such decisions the Commission recommended: 

1. that money spent on advertising to Canadians ina foreign periodical should not 
be allowed as an income tax deduction; 

2. that foreign periodicals containing advertising and coupons and inserts aimed 
at Canadians should not be allowed into Canada. 
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NOTABLE EXCEPTIONS 


Eventually these basic suggestions were put into law. However the two “Canadian 
editions” — Time and The Reader's Digest — that were taking the biggest bites out 
of Canadian advertising budgets were exempted, on the ground that they had been 
established in Canada for a number of years, and a reasonable government could 
hardly impose back-dated penalties. In May of 1969, however, former cabinet 
minister Walter Gordon declared in a speech that, while the magazine legislation 
was being drawn up, 


the U.S. State Department went into action. Its representatives urged on behalf of 
the whole U.S. administration that nothing should be done which would in any 
way upset or annoy the late Mr. Henry Luce, the proprietor of Time. 

It was submitted that Mr. Luce had great power in the United States through 
his magazines, Time, Life and Fortune, and that if he were irritated, the results 
could be most damaging both to Canada and to the U.S. administration. 

The Canadian government concluded, quite rightly in my opinion, that there 
was considerable validity to these assertions respecting the influence of Mr. Luce 
and, accordingly, the Canadian edition of Time magazine was exempted from the 
proposed legislation. 


Time and The Reader’s Digest have since maintained their dominant position 
amongst Canadian consumer magazines. In 1958, they accounted for 42% of the 
advertising revenue of the main Canadian magazines; today they account for 56% of 
the revenue and 60% of the circulation of members of the Magazine Advertising 
Bureau. 

The legislation did however prevent the establishment in Canada of further 
“Canadian editions.” No local issue of Ladies Home Journal appeared to challenge 
Chatelaine; no Canadian edition of Saturday Review to challenge Saturday Night; 
no split runs of American trade papers to challenge Canadian trade papers. And, of 
course, no Canadian edition of Newsweek appeared to challenge the Canadian 
edition of Time. And as they could no longer sell space to Canadian advertisers, 
other American magazines now gained only circulation revenue from their Canadian 
distribution. Consequently many stopped selling copies aggressively; since the 
Commission’s report, Canadian sales of Life for example have dropped from 
300,000 to about 225,000. 


SEEKING CITIZENSHIP 


For their part, Time and The Reader’s Digest have since made certain concessions 
to their Canadian subsidiaries which they have not made in the other countries in 
which they do business. Only the Canadian edition of Time for example, carries 
separate pages of domestic news. And only the Canadian subsidiary of The Reader’s 
Digest Association has sold stock to the public. Reader’s Digest in Canada employs 
more than 400 Canadians, and Time says it has more editorial people than business 
people on staff here. 

During and immediately after the O’Leary Commission, total magazine 
advertising revenue in Canada dipped severely. The Reader’s Digest took perhaps a 
worse pummelling than most — between 1960 and 1965 it lost 35% of its 
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advertising revenue — but almost all Canadian magazines took a loss. Advertisers 
and agencies found it simpler to switch budgets into other media than to try to sort 
out the rights and wrongs of the civil war among the publishers. Presumably they 
felt some conflict between their own nationalism, if any, and the attractions of the 
proven reader-appeal of big American publications. During this period, according to 
The Reader’s Digest’s Paul Zimmerman, he spent about 80% of his time fighting to 
stop his company being destroyed by various tentatively proposed government 
actions. During this period, a survey was made of the 100 largest magazine 
advertisers to learn what they would do if the O’Leary Commission’s main 
recommendations were directed against the Canadian editions of Time and The 
Reader's Digest, Most replied that they would abandon magazine advertising. 
altogether. 

It was not until the mid-1960s that the magazine legislation was passed. After 
that the main magazines decided to bury the hatchet and to work together to 
promote their ailing industry. “We had stated our position to the Commission,” 
explains Lloyd Hodgkinson, publisher of Chatelaine ‘“‘and we had agreed that, 
whatever the outcome, we would live with it.” Within a year or so, the main 
consumer magazines had banded together to form the Magazine Advertising Bureau 
which quickly became an effective promotional agency. Its revenues are based on a 
percentage of gross, so more than 50% of its costs are carried by Time and The 
Reader's Digest. The handful of big magazines remaining in Canada are no sicker 
than they were a few years ago because there are fewer of them to split the 
available advertising revenue. 

Throughout North America today, magazine publishers grope for new patterns 
of appeal that will let them survive in the face of television’s fierce competition for 
the advertising dollar; and in the face of the tendency of many city newspapers to 
become “daily magazines” as part of their own answer to broadcasting’s 
competition. 


AMERICAN SCENE 


In 1968, twelve magazines disappeared in the United States. One fatality was The 
Reporter, a twenty-year-old “serious” magazine that was absorbed into Harper’s, 
Harry Golden’s The Carolina Israelite was also mourned. Others that turned up 
their toes included Sponsor, Cheetah, Elegant, Teen, The GO Scene, and 
Non-Foods Business. Saturday Review later commented that “1968 was the year 
that showed rather clearly the directions in which the magazine business is going. 
The old guard is departing but the new generation promises a profitable, if not 
especially inspiring, future.” During the year, ninety-four new magazines had been 
started. Although total advertising pages dropped 2.4%, revenues jumped 3.2% and 
circulation 3.3%. 

Since then, however, the venerable Saturday Evening Post has folded and in 
mid-1969 This Week, a large weekend supplement, went out of business, leaving 
only two national American newspaper supplements in existence. 
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THE FUTURE 


In the next few years, not only magazines but all print media will have to face up to 
a fundamental questioning of their reasons for existence because a revolution is 
occurring on three levels in the mass use of information. 


Selection: So much material is being spewed out now that it becomes imperative to 
be able to select the material needed and desired. People ask: ‘What is worth 
printing? What is worth storing and retrieving? What is worth reading?” This 
suggest print media have a choice of two directions: either to produce a summary 
which one trusts to provide all the news in capsule (Time, for example, suggests 
that it is briefer than six daily newpapers and at least equally comprehensive); or to 
produce custom-made selections of all the material — and none other — that is 
exactly right for a particular reader. 

In regard to the first approach; Chrysler Corporation executives already get 
four-times-a-day news interpretations which include the edited output of four wire 
services, daily newspapers, weekly newsmagazines, and more than a hundred other 
publications. The corporation provides the service because no publisher is meeting 
these businessmen’s needs. As to the second approach, various professional 
associations are developing reader-profiles and key-word computer filing of titles 
and abstracts of new technical papers, so that each reader gets a list of all papers he 
ought to see — and of none that he need not see. 


Translation and Analysis: Translating programmes are being developed for computer 
exploitation. The American military has one to rough-translate Vietnamese. The 
next step — a big one which may not occur soon — would be machine-assisted 
interpretation. Computers have been used to analyse the literary style of documents 
and can prove Homer and Homer alone wrote the Odyssey. Computers analyse 
retail sales trends in order to project future sales and update inventory. And, 
similarly, computers may one day be used for the analysis and interpretation of 
events. Print journalists are already losing the edge in finding and transmitting raw 
information, and therefore retreat to background and interpretation. 


Printing and Distribution: Some of the most interesting developments are 
technological. RCA has a facsimile machine—a prototype of which is now running — 
that will transmit a page every ten seconds to a home facsimile machine. John 
Diebold suggests a combination of TV pictures plus home-facsimile-printer carrying 
background analysis. Instant typesetting, instant printing, instant editorial changes 
while the press is running, are now all technically practical. A New York Times 
Information Bank goes into operation early in 1971, and will eventually purvey all 
information in its files plus other people’s reference libraries, other publications, 
even graphic material, to subscribers’ TV screens or teletype-style printers. The 
American government is interested in a world information grid using 
communication satellites and computer memories. Theoretically all information of 
every sort can be digitalized and stored, retrieved very rapidly, and transmitted 
anywhere on earth in 1/15th of a second. As a result — and cause — of these 
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developments, there are increasingly frequent alliances between telecommuni- 
cations/hardware corporations and information/software corporations. 

In effect it seems that by 1975-1980 there can be reasonably widespread 
commercial development of information services direct to the home via TV and/or 
printer. By the end of the seventies people may look to these new services for most 
of the information they need. 

Where will this leave “magazines”? To provide entertainment? One would 
expect TV to continue to satisfy most of the demand for that. To supply 
interpretation, selection, background? Perhaps — but is there much of a market for 
them? To provide glorious coloured pictures as Life and National Geographic do? 
TV will soon be able to match and improve on them. And instant books may 
provide the interpretation and background, particularly if the liveliest and most 
adventurous pocketbook people continue to develop at the rate they’ve been going 
in recent years; such “books” could include sound, sight, smell, and other packages 
along with their print. | 

Important innovations in communications and the media are happening — and 
will continue to happen — rapidly. Today’s Canadian magazine publishers who hope 
to be still in business tomorrow are presumably wondering now just where they are 
going to fit. 


TODAY 


ECONOMICS 


Magazines live almost entirely by the sale of advertising space. Maclean’s and 
Chatelaine (English and French editions) earn a little more in subscription sales 
than they spend in generating them. Saturday Night breaks even or makes a 
nominal profit on subscription sales. Only 15% of the gross revenue of Actualité 
comes from subscriptions. United Church Observer receives 75% of its gross revenue 
from subscriptions, but that is only because it can call on hundreds of volunteer, 
unpaid salesmen within the church. Only Time and The Reader’s Digest 
consistently make money from subscription sales. Apparently, they do not have to 
work so hard nor spend so much to persuade people to buy their publications. 

In general, then, the economic health of all magazines is decided by advertisers. 
And the health of national consumer magazines is decided to a considerable extent 
within advertising agencies. 

Compared to American magazines, Canadian publications face considerable 
difficulties. Firstly there is the comparatively limited dollar- size of the Canadian 
market; and its huge geographic spread adds to the costs of both distribution and 
editorial coverage. Canada has only a tenth of the population of the United States, 
and less than a twelfth of its gross national product. Canadian magazines’ economic 
difficulties are further compounded because total Canadian advertising expendi- 
tures per dollar of G.N.P. are only sixty percent of those of the U:S. In addition — 
and the additional difficulties of Canadian magazine publishing go on almost 
indefinitely — the average Canadian reads only two-thirds the number of magazines 
that his American neighbour does. And then, a major competitor for national 
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advertising dollars — the CBC national television network — is heavily state- 
subsidized, whereas magazines not only receive no direct government support — 
presumably they would refuse it — but have recently taken a hammering from 
Ottawa through increased postal rates. 

Thus, even when a Canadian magazine is genuinely successful in terms of public 
appeal, it still finds it difficult to make a substantial amount of money. And the 
surviving magazines do seem to have public appeal. Chatelaine’s combined French 
and English circrculation of 1,250,000 is, on a per-head basis, immensely larger 
than that of any American woman’s magazine. Star Weekly (which has, to all intents 
and purposes, expired; it still exists as a name on a package of newsstand material 
which includes The Canadian) was enormously successful on the newsstands right up 
to the end — and even in its new form sells 450,000 copies a week. (For circulation 
figures, see Appendix II.) 

So reader acceptance — presumably a proof of the skills of a magazine’s editors, 
writers, and artists — does not guarantee success in Canada. Success can come only 
when national advertisers feel there is some advantage in spending considerable 
money in that magazine. 

There are difficulties in comparing the advertising revenue attracted by Canadian 
magazines in 1968 to, say that of 1958. Figures for 1958 cover the receipts of 
thirteen magazines; 1968 figures cover the receipts of only ten. After 1958, seven 
magazines were taken off the list and four others were added. Departed: La Revue 
Populaire, Le Samedi, Liberty, Canadian Home Journal, Canadian Homes, La Revue 
Moderne, Mayfair. Arrived: Le Magazine Maclean, Chatelaine (French), Miss 
Chatelaine and The Observer. 

But, in 1958, 1963 and 1968, seven classifications of advertisers provided 
two-thirds of the revenue of the main magazines. The big seven are: automotive; 
drugs and toiletries; household furnishings and entertainment equipment; financial 
and insurance; food and food products; travel and hotels; and alcoholic beverages. 
As most magazines are only marginally, if at all, profitable, if any one of these 
groups decided to pull out of magazines completely, it could have disastrous 
effects. And, with a few exceptions such as food products in Saturday Night and 
alcoholic beverages in Miss Chatelaine, each category is important to each magazine. 

In 1958, Maclean’s won more advertising dollars than any other magazine in 
Canada. In 1963, the two editions of The Reader’s Digest won more advertising 
dollars than any other magazine. In 1968, Time won the most advertising dollars. 
The winner in each year most successfully wooed the major advertising categories: 


Leader in Advertising Dollars in Main Classifications 


1958 1963 1968 
CN TI Te ARs ae eke tie he iran Maclean’s Time Time 
BycUg aie oe isu eerie kes Digest Digest Chatelaine 
Household = 32.7.5 «ret BN. Maclean’s Digest Chatelaine 
Rana COs + tae Bie te oats Maclean’s __ Digest Time 
EOGdL® foes eed aces Digest Chatelaine Chatelaine 
TiAvele Ae. TAP ahs Time Time Time 
AICOnO es Ferg a leet Maclean’s Time Time 
ASE) Lhe a ee ee Maclean’s _ Digest Time 
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In all three years studied, food advertisers have been the most important single 
group to Chatelaine. To both Time and Maclean’s, alcoholic beverages have been 
the most important single group. To The Reader’s Digest, alcoholic beverages were 
most important in 1958, drug products in 1963, food products in 1968. In 1968, 
alcoholic beverages accounted for 24% of the gross advertising revenues of Saturday 
Night. 

In total for the three years, alcoholic beverages contributed $10.3 million to the 
magazines covered by M.A.B. statistics; food products, $7.4 million; and drug 
products, $6 million. , 

Presumably, one reason that liquor companies advertise heavily in magazines is 
that they cannot advertise on TV. And one reason for the somewhat anemic state 
of Canadian magazines recently is that liquor advertising in magazines declined 24% 
during the ten-year period. 

Under the various liquor board regulations, these A.B.C.-audited ‘“‘consumer”’ 
magazines are considered to be “published” in the province of their head office. 
Liquor companies, therefore, can design advertising to meet the regulations of 
either the Quebec or the Ontario board and place them in these publications. 
Weekend and The Canadian, however, are considered to be “published” in the 
provinces of each of the newspapers which carry one or the other. This makes it 
uneconomical and virtually impossible for liquor companies to advertise in 
Weekend or The Canadian, because each provincial board has different require- 
ments. This is one apparent reason for the continuing difficulties of The Canadian. 

Advertisers frequently assess the comparative selling power of a magazine on the 
basis of its cost per thousand readers for one page of black-and-white advertising. 
This cost-per-thousand (C.P.M.) tends to be considerably higher in Canadian 
magazines than in American magazines. The cost-per-thousand of Time’s Canadian 
edition, for example, is $9.14; the C.P.M. of its American edition is only $5.45. The 
C.P.M. of Canadian controlled-circulation magazines is claimed to be closer to that 
of American counterparts. 


SPECIAL INTEREST V. GENERAL INTEREST 


In general, magazines directed at the broadest possible audience have been 
experiencing the greatest difficulties in recent years; those appealing to more 
specialized interests tend to do better. Most-quoted success story is that of Playboy, 
which allegedly appeals to young, affluent, city-dwelling males. 

In the United States, Life and Look, both general-appeal magazines, were down 
in advertising pages in 1968, but Field and Stream, Outdoor Life, Rudder and 
Yachting were all Up. Ski magazine in 1968 had its biggest year in the past thirty- 
three; Scientific Research had a forty-one page increase; Promenade, Sports 
Illustrated, Playbill, TV Guide, and The Rotarian were all up substantially. 
Saturday Review commented on the magazine scene: 

All this confirms what historians and analysts of the business have been noting for 
some time: that in a country with a population of more than 200 million, 


producing successful mass magazines has become increasingly difficult, while 
those reaching smaller audiences within the mass have been increasingly 
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successful. Since specialization has become profitable and appears to many to be 


the way of the future, it is hardly surprising that in 1968 new magazines reflected 
the trend. 


In the neighbouring market of only twenty-one million the trend seems to be 
similar. New Canadian magazines which have been launched or are being discussed 
are almost all aimed at a specialized audience. Even large-scale new publications can 
be quite specialized. Miss Chatelaine, launched five years ago, reaches 120,000 
teenaged girls. Saturday Night actively solicits subscribers only from select groups 
of people and thus tries to get the best of two worlds — paid and controlled 
circulation (see next section). Arnold Edinborough explained his editorial formula: 

I was convinced when I bought Saturday Night (price: its bill at the printers | that 
a magazine with a coherent concept of what it was doing to create an audience 
could, in fact, create that audience. Saturday Evening Post and Maclean’s had 
both lost that idea of the audience they were trying to create. 

I wanted it well-written, to cover a wide range of topics that could be made to 


seem of immediate interest to the people the magazine was aimed at, with bitchy 
hard writing that stirs things up. 


His target was to achieve 100,000 subscribers within five years, and he met that 
target. However, “you have to build circulation very carefully; otherwise, you get 
too many readers who are not useful to you.” So Saturday Night actively solicits 
subscriptions only from certain groups of people. 


FREE V. PAID CIRCULATION 


There is serious disagreement in the publishing trade about the best way to get 
magazines to readers. Should they be sold, given away, or distributed as part of 
another medium? Or tacked on to club membership fees? 

In the past, major magazines have generally been sold to readers, although not 
necessarily at a profit. Generally such publications are known as “ABC magazines” 
because their publishers usually belong to the Audit Bureau of Circulations. In 
Canada today, Time, the two Reader’s Digests, the three Chatelaines, the two 
Maclean’s, Saturday Night, the United Church Observer, Actualité, and many 
others are A.B.C. members. On the other hand, Canada’s two largest-circulation 
magazines — Weekend Magazine/Perspective (nearly three million copies) and The 
Canadian (two million) — are distributed as supplements to sixty Saturday 
newspapers. 

Serious attempts to launch new national magazines (Homemaker’s Digest) and 
new local magazines (Toronto Calendar) are based on “controlled circulation” — 
the publication is sent, free and unrequested, to a specific group of people 
calculated to comprise a valuable audience for a specific group of advertisers. 

In general, A.B.C. publications can be considered The Establishment of Canadian 
magazines, and A.B.C. publishers scoff at the other two means of getting magazines 
to readers. R. A. McEachern, Executive Vice-President of Maclean-Hunter, dubs 
weekend supplements “‘newspaper stuffers” (even though his own company’s new 
Financial Post Magazine will be distributed as a monthly supplement to the weekly 
business newspaper). “Nobody buys supplements,” the paid circulation enthusiasts 
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point out. “One could disappear tomorrow and wouldn’t even be missed.” They 
argue that A.B.C. magazines, because they have to be sold, have higher quality and 
longer life. “It takes a lot more money to produce a page in one of our books than 
in one of theirs,” they claim. } 

Not surprisingly, the weekend supplement executives disagree. Ed Mannion, 
publisher of The Canadian, declares that his magazine, even though it is losing 
money, still spends more than a million dollars a year on its editorial content 
because, he believes, only a quality publication can survive. 

The Canadian A.B.C. members say that paid circulation has gained strength since 
the days of the O’Leary Commission; that because of increased reader acceptance, 
it is not so costly now to sell magazine subscriptions, and they point to increased 
newsstand sales as an indication of growing reader acceptance, Chatelaine sells 
70,000 English copies a month on newsstands and 15,000 French. Le Magazine 
Maclean sells about 9,000 of its 175,000 circulation copies on newsstands. Saturday 
Night sells between 6,500 and 12,000 copies on the stands. (Newsstand sales are 
affected significantly by a magazine’s cover. A picture of P.E. Trudeau brought 
Saturday Night its biggest sales so far.) 

A.B.C, magazines argue that the circulation of supplements has no relationship to 
their appeal. When Maclean-Hunter published Canadian Homes as an A.B.C. 
magazine, it sold only 125,000 copies an issue. Now it is produced at — according 
to a Maclean-Hunter executive’s guess — “‘a fraction of the cost,” and distributed to 
two million readers. “How can they possibly claim those two million people are 
interested when only 125,000 would buy it before? ” 

Arguments notwithstanding, over the past few years Weekend Magazine /Per- 
spectives has been able to attract large advertising campaigns that might otherwise 
have gone to A.B.C. magazines. Nevertheless the real battle of the future will likely 
be fought between A.B.C. magazines and the exponents of “controlled circulation.” 

This controlled-circulation approach is not new. Most trade papers are 
distributed this way. But in the area of mass distribution in the past, controlled 
circulation has often indicated merely junk mail. Two developments have altered 
that: 

The cost of selling magazine subscriptions has skyrocketed over the years. The 
O’Leary Commission learned that Maclean-Hunter was spending a million dollars a 
year more to promote the subscription sales of its consumer magazines than it was 
receiving in subscription revenues. It tended, in other words, to spend $5 to sella 
$4 subscription. (But Maclean-Hunter executives now claim to be at least breaking 
even on subscription sales.) 

The arrival of the computer enables the “give-away” magazine to be much more 
precise in creating and controlling the particular list of people to whom it wants to 
send its magazines. Coupled with this comes the gradual recognition by advertising 
agencies that computers can help them make media purchase decisions. Eventually 
even magazines that are sold rather than distributed free, will find it better to 
provide advertisers with proof of circulation by means of computer feed-out of 
circulation lists rather than by A.B.C. audit. 

In addition, advertisers and agencies are becoming increasingly sophisticated in 
their techniques of assessing magazine audiences as good advertising prospects. 
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Instead of reckoning value only in cost-per-thousand-readers, they now also study 
audience “demographics”: age, location, income, buying habits. Emerging also is an 
interest in “psychographics”: an audience’s likelihood of behaving in a certain way. 
Gary Zivot of Toronto Calendar “pitches” advertisers about “our group,” the 
audience selected to receive Toronto Calendar. “Our group,” he claims, “does six 
times as much travel as other Torontonians. Because it is interested in all the other 
things to do in Toronto, it watches less television. Therefore Toronto Calendar can 
get to the people who don’t watch television.” And so on. 

In the United States, controlled circulation magazines are still having their 
troubles. On View, a glossy general-interest magazine mailed to 1.7 million Bank 
Americard holders, disappeared after a couple of issues. The American version of 
Homemaker’s Digest also lasted only five issues. Other American newcomers 
include Girl Talk, distributed only through beauty salons in upper-income areas; 
Gap for parents who can afford to send their children to top private colleges; Quest 
(no relation to the Canadian Quest), which goes to affluent family men interested 
in travel, food, leisure. Here’s Charlie is distributed to teenage charge-account 
customers of one major department store in each of fourteen cities. 

Homemarker’s Digest, a serious attempt to create a new Canadian women’s 
magazine distributed by controlled circulation, appeared to get off to a rousing 
start in October, 1966. Its youthful owners, Gordon Badger and Randall Munger, 
soon launched foreign versions of it in the United States, Britain, and Germany. For 
a while they could claim that their Homemaker’s Digest had an international 
circulation second only to that of The Reader’s Digest. 

But they apparently moved too far too fast. They made bad business decisions in 
the United States and had to sell off 80% of their interest in that edition. Soon 
after, they also lost control of the Canadian edition. 

In Canada they lost money for longer than they had anticipated because, says 
Badger: 

Advertisers are a lot slower to catch on the new idea than he had expected; 

Any new magazine has to prove its financial stability before advertisers will get 
involved; 

A new magazine also has to consistently provide the correct environment for 
advertising; and 

Other magazines make it as tough as they can for a newcomer to nudge in. (In 
the United States, he notes, Ladies Home Journal co-operated with Homemaker’s 
Digest. In Canada, Chatelaine would not co-operate and instead, produced a con- 
trolled circulation magazine of its own, Hostess, which grossed $200,000 in its first 
year and was predicting $650,000 for its second year; but it fell as a casualty of the 
new postal rates.) | 

The new postal rates would have eventually wiped out Homemaker’s Digest in 
Canada had the magazine not created its own delivery system. 

As Badger sees it, a controlled circulation magazine has to work even harder than 
an A.B.C. magazine to win its audience’s attention and approval. It has to keep 
commissioning surveys to prove to advertisers that it is, in fact, being read; and if its 
ratings drop, its advertising revenues quickly drop too. He has figures that seem to 
show that Homemaker’s Digest advertising content attracts more readership than 
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that of Chatelaine, The Reader’s Digest, The Canadian, or Weekend. A controlled 
circulation magazine, he declares, can aim its editorial content directly at its 
carefully selected readers, whereas ABC magazines have to appeal over a broader 
interest range—single/married, urban/rural, etc. | 

Toronto Calendar is a single-market, controlled circulation magazine that is 
distributed to 85,000 homes and 35,000 “luxury” apartments. Publisher Richard 
Ballentine says he had little trouble getting advertising agencies to accept the 
approach but that advertisers proved rather more cautious. “Agency men were 
aware of the money behind us,” he says. “They knew we weren’t just a couple of 
guys walking around with a briefcase.” 


COSTS OF LAUNCHING NEW MAGAZINES 


It seems to be accepted in the trade that to create a new mass circulation (one 
million copies or more) magazine that is sold rather than given to readers would 
cost at least $10 million (and probably even then not have much chance of 
succeeding). Maclean’s despite all its years of entrenchment since 1905, and its 
genuine prestige (every one of the Members of Parliament we surveyed reads 
Maclean’s), historically loses money more often than it makes any. And Chatelaine, 
a highly professional publication that seems to be fat with advertising, makes only 
modest profits on its annual $6 million to $8 million gross. It seems unlikely then 
that commercial motives will attract any newcomers to the field. 

Creating a national magazine to be distributed by controlled circulation is less 
costly. Homemaker’s Digest cost about $1 million for its Canadian edition before 
reaching a break-even point—and then the new postal regulations boosted its 
overheads an additional $300,000 a year. 

In planning This City, a magazine intended to be sold to Torontonians only, 
Peter Gzowski estimated he would need $400,000—and some people believed that 
was too little. 

Again in one-city magazines, controlled circulation seems to come in cheaper. 
Toronto Calendar cost about $300,000 by the time it reached its operating 
break-even point at the end of 1969. 

Gordon Badger, from his experience with Homemaker’s Digest, believes that “‘if 
anyone tried to launch a new paid-circulation national magazine and had the best 
launching campaign possible, he could only hope to get 100,000 to 200,000 
circulation.” And in terms of national, mass appeal such figures just don’t interest 
advertisers. “These days,” he says, “you have to have either selectivity or mass.” 
And mass in Canada means close to a million. “The government will have to look at 
controlled circulation more closely if it wants to foster a magazine industry here,” 
he declares. “You just cannot start a new mass magazine now unless it is controlled 
circulation.” 

Ed Mannion, publisher of The Canadian, says much the same thing: “There’s 
damn’ near no hope of anyone starting a new national magazine now—there are just 
too many things working against you.” The industry as a whole is surviving at the 
moment by dint of the fact that while the number of dollars going into magazine 
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advertising stays fairly constant, the number of magazines sharing that revenue has 
decreased. 

Things are tough. Lloyd Hodgkinson, publisher of Chatelaine, says: “It’s a 
matter of just keeping going.’ R. A. McEachern, higher in the Maclean-Hunter 
hierarchy, quickly corrects him, saying: “Consumer magazines are profitable, but 
they are just not as profitable as other forms of publishing.” 

There seems little hope of the situation changing dramatically for the better. 
Maclean-Hunter can afford to keep the three Chatelaines and two Maclean’s going 
because it is a diversified communications company. McEachern notes: “We are not 
particularly proud of the fact that we are the only big-leaguers in the country. It is 
not a situation to be desired.” To avoid becoming the only publisher of major 
Canadian consumer magazines, Maclean-Hunter extended genuine assistance to 
Saturday Night in the days after Arnold Edinborough took it over. 

It is possible, then—unless some new techniques of supporting and/or distrib- 
uting magazines emerge—that Canada now has all the major magazines it is ever 
going to have. 


WHO OWNS THE MAIN MAGAZINES? 


Most consumer magazines of any size or significance in Canada survive because 
they have other means of support. The three Chatelaines and two Maclean ’s are 
published by the Maclean-Hunter organization, a public company in which Donald 
Hunter holds 53% of the stock. The United Church Observer has both a church and 
a church publishing house behind it. The Canadian edition of Time can draw on the 
business, financial, and editorial resources of an American parent organization. So 
can both the French- and English-language Canadian editions of Reader's Digest. 
Weekend Magazine is published by The Montreal Standard Publishing Company and 
so too, to all intents and purposes, is its sister magazine Perspectives, (Weekend is 
published by Standard under contract to Weekend’s thirty nine member newspapers 
who share in any profits or losses. Perspectives, published by Perspectives Inc., 
owned by its seven member newspapers, contracts with Montreal Standard to 
publish the magazine.) The Canadian, Canadian Homes and the Canadian/Star 
Weekly are published by Southstar Publishers Ltd., a consortium of the Toronto 
Star and Southam. The new owners of Actualité (they bought it in 1969 when it 
seemed about to go bankrupt) are Drummond Business Forms, Canada’s third 
largest printing firm which is diversifying into other forms of publishing. 

Only other magazines to meet four of the six criteria for inclusion in this paper’s 
“short list” (see appendix) are: Canadian Churchman which is the official organ of 
the Anglican Church; Legion, which has the resources of the Royal Canadian 
Legion behind it; and Le Petit Journal, Dimanche Matin, and Photo Journal, which 
are closer to being weekly newspapers than magazines in the usual sense. Which 
leaves only Saturday Night as a Canadian consumer magazine of significance trying 
to stand on its own feet (and even Saturday Night Publications found it necessary 
to launch a trade paper to help spread company overheads). 

Other magazines mentioned in this Report: Toronto Life is now owned by the 
Sifton interests which are, of course, heavily involved in other media. Toronto 
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Calendar is owned by Lakemar Ltd., a Ballentine family company; among other 
directors with a minority interest is Frank Nash of All Canada Radio and 
Television. Real estate man David Owen helped Peter Gzowski in his efforts to 
launch This City, Controlling interest in Homemaker’s Digest was acquired in 1969 
by Donald Smith and John Norris of Toronto. Southam Press Ltd., a participant in 
the original company, retains a 10% interest. 

Most magazines and trade papers in Canada belong to companies which publish 
other things as well. Sixty-eight Canadian publishers put out two or more 
periodicals. In some cases the “two” are merely a monthly and an annual directory 
covering the same field. However fifty-nine are genuinely “group publishers” and 
between them they account for forty-one publications listed as “consumer 
magazines” or “weekend supplements” by Canadian Advertising Rates and Data. 

But not all publishers of trade papers get into consumer magazines. National 
Business Publications of Montreal publishes ten trade papers and four directories, 
but has no consumer magazines. The company once considered entering this field 
but, according to A. W. Dancy, president: “We thought we’d be taken to the 
cleaners too fast! Our base of trade papers just was not big enough.” 


WHY STAY IN SUCH A TOUGH BUSINESS? 


As most major Canadian magazines either lose money or make marginal profits 
only, one might wonder what motives prompt their publishers. 

Floyd Chalmers, former long-time president of Maclean-Hunter, talks rather 
grandly—and presumably sincerely—of the role that a Maclean ’s, French and 
English, can play in creating a Canadian awareness. And R.A. McEachern of the 
same company declares: “We spend more money than we should because we think 
these magazines are important to the country. We think they have a useful social 
purpose in Canada. And Donald Hunter hasn’t yet cried, ‘Halt’.” 

But the existence of Maclean’s also adds a prestige to the organization which can 
be helpful when salesmen are promoting the interests of the Maclean-Hunter trade 
papers, or when the company applies for a broadcasting licence. 

Ed Mannion, publisher of The Canadian, Canadian Homes, and The Canadian/ 
Star Weekly, is proud that his publication carries mainly positive stories, almost 
totally about Canadians, and most of which he believes would otherwise be 
unpublished. He also believes this serves a national purpose. On the other hand, 
newspapers which have to compete for Saturday circulation with others carrying 
Weekend Magazine probably feel the commercial need to carry a magazine 
supplement of their own (and many but not all, charge five cents extra for their 
Saturday edition). 

Beland Honderich, whose Toronto Star Ltd. helps carry The Canadian’s losses, 
believes that national print media are necessary in developing a national awareness 
or point of view, and that they must be written and edited by Canadians. He says 
he feels as strongly now as he did when he appeared before the O’Leary 


Since this report was written, National Business Publications has been purchased by Southam 
Press Ltd. 
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Commission that Time and The Reader’s Digest compete unfairly with Canadian 
publications. He believes also that unless The Canadian and Weekend/Perspectives 
somehow get together to present a united sales front;? and/or unless some 
restriction is placed on Time and The Reader’s Digest there will be no national 
weekend supplements in existence in Canada in ten years. “We still hope we can 
make some money out of The Canadian,” he declares. “We are, after all, in business 
to make money. However, in addition to being a businessman, you get publishing in 
your blood and we do feel the need of a national Canadian magazine.” 


TIME AND THE READER’S DIGEST 


Whether Time and The Reader’s Digest should be allowed to do business in 
Canada without special restriction was argued long and passionately before the 
O’Leary Commission. The Commission decided that restrictions should be placed in 
Canada on the local editions and split-run advertising deals of all American 
publications. But the government exempted from the resulting legislation both 
Time (now in its 27th year in Canada) and The Reader’s Digest (now in its 28th). 


Since then, both publications appear to have consciously worked to become 
“sood corporate citizens.” The Reader’s Digest has sold stock to Canadians—the 
only Digest subsidiary to do so. Time has four or more pages of Canadian news 
every week. The Canadian edition and many foreign editions of The Reader's Digest 
use primarily Canadian paper. Between five and ten percent of the material 
appearing in the Canadian edition of The Reader’s Digest is by and/or about 
Canadians, and the magazine maintains almost as large a Canadian editorial staff as 
does Maclean’s. Their Canadian stories are fed into the international editorial pool 
and, on the average, 80% of other Digest editions pick them up resulting in 
enormous international readership. The Digest’s Paul Zimmerman insists that his 
company exceeded all of Robert Winters’ guidelines for good corporate citizenship 
before they were issued. 

Many of the magazines that so stridently opposed the two Americans in 
appearances before the O’Leary Commission are better disposed to them these days. 
“Their existence here today,” says Lloyd Hodgkinson of Chatelaine, “is a 
constructive element. Without them there would not be enough Canadian 
publications to make a good “magazine buy’ for advertisers.” In other words it can 
be debated whether Time and The Reader’s Digest take advertising dollars away 
from Canadian magazines or help to develop a larger total magazine advertising 
market in which they can all share. Time and The Reader's Digest jointly take more 
than half the market. But now both French and English Maclean ’s, Miss Chatelaine, 
Saturday Night, and The Observer have the same page size as Time. Consequently 
when an advertiser has paid all the unavoidable production costs to place an 
advertisement in Time it becomes comparatively less costly to add some of the 
other magazines to his schedule as well. 


3 This was done in 1969 when the two publications merged their advertising sales organizations 
in a new company, MagnaMedia Ltd. 
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Presumably an extra factor in making Canadian magazines less hostile towards 
their American in-laws is that both were activists in getting the Magazine 
Advertising Bureau established and both are heavy financial supporters of it. The 
more successful the Bureau is, the more successful, presumably, its individual 
members will be. So in general, M.A.B. members no longer complain about the 
American subsidiaries. 

Weekend supplements, (not M.A.B. members), however are still critical of the 
American presence in Canadian publishing. Beland Honderich points out that local 
editions of Time now compete with newspapers, and he suggests that such 
competition may delay or prevent the introduction of the local weekend 
supplements which are now appearing in American newspapers. He has no doubts 
that the Time/Digest presence was one factor that killed Star Weekly. Even though 
Star Weekly was selling 900,000 copies a week on newsstands—which indicates it 
was comparatively more popular than any publication in the United States—it did 
not win the same popularity from advertisers. He compares Star Weekly to a 
Chevrolet and The Reader’s Digest to a Cadillac. For the same money, Canadian 
advertisers preferred to advertise with the “Cadillac,” with its high-quality, 
extremely costly editorial content “dumped” into this country after having being 
paid for in the United States. 

So the same economic dilemmas apply now as when the Royal Commission 
pondered them. Time goes into 185 countries every week. The Reader’s Digest, 
published every month in thirty editions in fourteeen languages for readers in more 
than 100 countries, is by far the largest magazine in the world. Its global circulation 
exceeds twenty-six million copies a month. With the additional factor of 
readers-per-copy, the Digest can claim close to ninety million readers a month. As 
the majority of the editorial material which appears in the Digest’s Canadian edition 
appears also in the other editions, they can all help absorb the cost. For this reason 
the Digest can pay a Canadian writer $2,000 to develop an original article whereas 
Maclean’s and Chatelaine pay in the $400 to $700 range; Saturday Night about 
$200 to $300; Actualité about the same; The Observer considerably less. 

Even though The Reader’s Digest’s profits in Canada took a battering from the 
postal increases (which boosted its costs by $600,000), in general the two 
magazines go from strength to strength. This is hardly surprising: they are, after all, 
probably the most technically skilful mass magazines in history. The company’s 
skills in the various fields of commercial communications are overwhelming. 

Every publishing project handled by the Digest assumes a huge volume. A year 
after the National Film Board and the Queen’s Printer and McClelland and Stewart 
all brought out ambitious and highly illustrated books to celebrate the Canadian 
Centennial, The Reader’s Digest published Canada, This Land, This People (its first 
Canadian original) and outsold them all. It was followed by Canada’s Second World 
War in three volumes and a three-volume cookbook by Madame Benoit. Where most 
hard-covered books in Canada sell 3,000 to 10,000 copies, The Reader’s Digest is 
not interested in starting a book project unless it is convinced it will sell several 
times that number. Through its carefully-built mailing list the company does 
business with about 40% of the nation’s five million families every year. After it 
used its mailing list to sell long-playing musical records, it became the biggest 
Canadian customer of the RCA recording company. 
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Time in Canada has prospered since the O’Leary Report. President Stephen 
LaRue reports: “There is no flak at all from advertising agencies. In fact, our being 
American seems to attract them. The agencies disliked the nationalism furore that 
went on at the time of the Royal Commission.” Time’s 1963 circulation was 
250,000; it expects to reach 500,000 in 1971. Even in Quebec, Time is the biggest 
competitor of Le Magazine Maclean, most of whose readers are bilingual. Its 
advertising revenue was $2.6 million in 1953, $8.1 million in 1968. 

If O’Leary-style legislation was passed to stop dollars flowing into Time and The 
Reader’s Digest, there seems even now no way of telling whether those dollars 
would be diverted into other existing Canadian A.B.C. magazines; into existing 
weekend supplements; into helping launch new magazines or supplements; into 
other advertising media altogether; or right out of advertising and into non-media 
sales promotion. But it does seem likely that without the advertising revenue 
neither magazine would stay around for long. 


THE MAGAZINE ADVERTISING BUREAU 


Before deciding to implement or ignore the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Publications, successive governments waited to see whether the 
protagonists (basically Time and Reader’s Digest on the one side and Maclean- 
Hunter on the other—both sides preferring to act as if weekend supplements were 
mere intruders) could agree on some compromise. While waiting, the revenue of all 
Canadian magazines declined because of advertisers’ uncertainty. Eventually 
legislation was brought down which allowed Time and The Digest to continue 
operating in Canada. 

At this stage the leading “consumer magazines,” spearheaded by the Americans, 
decided they must create a unified front to present the Canadian magazine story to 
advertisers. As membership in the existing associations was restricted to “Canadian” 
magazines, some new organization was necessary. It was decided to extract the 
statistics-gathering section of the Periodical Press Association and use that as the 
base of a Magazine Advertising Bureau which the Americans would be eligible to 
join. The M.A.B. is essentially a sales promotion agency, but its functions seem to be 
expanding, and it seems that it will eventually become, to all intents and purposes, 
a “trade association” for so-called consumer magazines. 

Just as the Periodical Press Association and the Magazine Publishers Association 
carefully excluded American owned publications from membership, so does the 
comparatively new M.A.B. exclude weekend supplements and controlled circulation 
magazines. Its members seem to be trying to protect the use of the word 
“magazine”; they imply that it can only be rightly applied to publications sold 
directly to the public and not to those distributed by other means. 

M.A.B. membership comprises Time, The Reader’s Digest (French and English 
editions), three Chatelaines, two Maclean’s, The Observer, Actualité, and Saturday 
Night. Their circulations total 4,618,000—85% of the circulation of Canadian 
A.B.C. consumer magazines, but slightly less than the combined circulations of 
Weekend /Perspectives and The Canadian. 
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Section 3.06 of the M.A.B.’s constitution determines which publications may 
apply for membership: 

The board of directors, upon the application of a Member, may designate any 

magazine published by the Member as a Member Magazine. The magazine in 

respect of which the Member seeks designation as a Member Magazine must meet 
the following requirements: 

(a) Such magazine must have been published regularly during the twelve months 
preceding application for designation as a Member Magazine. 

(b) Such magazine shall be published not less than four times annually and shall 
not be issued in the form of or as an adjunct to a newspaper. Its principal 
source of readers shall be paid subscribers. 

(c) Such magazine must at the time of the application of the Member for such 
designation and thereafter as a condition to remaining designated as a 
Member Magazine, be subject to audit by the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

(d) Such magazine shall at the time of such application by the Member and 
thereafter derive a significant portion of its actual gross advertising revenue 
from national advertising. 

(e) The Member and the magazine in respect of which such Member seeks such 
designation must endorse and adhere to the Canadian Code of Advertising 
Standards of the Canadian Advertising Advisory Board. 


The M.A.B.’S rigid restriction of membership implies a special status attached 
to the description “magazine.” If so, and if they are able to protect it, then there 
are disadvantages for those excluded from membership. Certainly Weekend and The 
Canadian would like to be automatically considered when an advertiser wonders: 
“Which magazines, if any, shall I advertise in? : 

Beland Honderich comments: 

I suppose one would like all the advantages one could get to survive. We [Star 
Weekly | tried to get into the M.A.B. once. We would like tobe members in order to 


build recognition in the minds of advertisers that we are, in fact, a magazine and 
would therefore automatically be considered for magazine advertising schedules. 


Time's Stephen LaRue says: “The membership requirements are there to let us 
control the membership. We want new members who can add to the mix.” 

M.A.B. magazines attracted 446 new advertisers into their pages in 1968, for a 
total of 939. The Bureau’s budget that year was $200,000 which included a special 
$80,000 levy for a big research project. The results of that project caused a storm 
of controversy because the results were very unflattering to the weekend magazines, 
and especially to The Canadian. It indicated that M.A.B. member publications had 
average readerships ranging from 2.8 per copy (Chatelaine) to 5.9 (Saturday Night). 
Weekend had only 2.1 readers and The Canadian, 1.5. Qualifications for M.A.B. 
membership seem to rule out all the main new developments in publishing — 
single-market magazines, newspaper supplements, controlled circulation. However 
the M.A.B.’s president, John S. Crosbie, says that the single-market magazine Toronto 
Life now carries enough national advertising to qualify for membership if only its 
circulation were audited by A.B.C. (Toronto Life’s publisher, Michael Sifton, on the 
other hand, says he is not sure that he would want to join anyway: he is not sure 
whether he wants his publication to be known as “a magazine.’’) Crosbie also says 
The Atlantic Advocate would probably be welcome too if it were a member of 
A.B.C. At the same time, he implies that magazines are only likely to be accepted for 
membership if their editorial standards are considered by the board of directors to 
be “high enough” to satisfy the rest of the members. 
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MAGAZINES IN QUEBEC 


About the only French-language magazines in Quebec that seem to come within the 
scope of this paper are the French-language counterparts of Maclean’s (Le Magazine 
Maclean), Chatelaine (Chatelaine), Reader’s Digest (Selection du Reader’s Digest) 
and Weekend (Perspectives). Only one French-language monthly is not connected 
with an English-language counterpart: Actualité. The French-language news weekly 
Sept Jours has been in continuous difficulty and was published irregularly in 
1970. The Quebec market has numerous weekend tabloid newspapers sold 
primarily on newsstands. They do not attract much national advertising. Recently 
there have been moves to consolidate a number of these under a couple of 
corporate roofs. 

Le Magazine Maclean carries content quite different from that of Maclean’s. This 
fact somewhat saddens Floyd Chalmers who had anticipated more cross- 
fertilization between the two. Both magazines invariably buy full national rights to 
their articles in case their counterpart wants to run the story too. But in 1968 only 
one article appeared in both magazines (“My Friend Richard Nixon,” by Joey 
Smallwood). (Le Magazine Maclean pays editorial rates almost as high as those of 
the English Maclean’s; It has rather fewer people on staff because fewer of its 
stories need the national scope of Maclean’s pieces.) 

Well over half the material in Chételaine, on the other hand, is picked up from 
the English Chatelaine. All the “service” material — fashions, foods, beauty, 
furnishings, etc. — is common to both and Chatelaine also often takes articles from 
English Chatelaine and adapts them for Quebec readers. There is less traffic in 
articles from French to English. Both magazines buy full Canadian rights on all 
articles but, by the time they pay translation costs, there is no great financial saving 
in the cross-fertilization. 

Selection du Reader’s Digest has its own editorial team who, like editors of all 
other editions of the Digest, choose material for their edition from a central pool. 
Much of the translation work has already been done in France. 

Perspectives and Weekend run 40% to 50% common articles. Most such pieces 
originate in English because Weekend has to find stories of national interest whereas 
Perspective’s audience is mainly within Quebec. 

Actualité has grown out of an old magazine that used to be distributed free to 
200,000 Catholic families. Launched in 1909, it had a heavily religious aspect until 
the 1960s, when it became more generally consumer-oriented, joined the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, and appointed representatives to pursue national advertising 
business. In 1964, a television company bought a 51% interest but in January, 
1969, when the publication seemed likely to be abandoned, Drummond Business 
Forms took it over. 

Its circulation in June, 1969, was 104,000, and the publishers have their sights 
set on meeting Le Magazine Maclean's 170,000 circulation. It plans to extend its 
distribution nationally to French-Canadians in the Maritimes and Ontario. The 
magazine has an editorial staff of three and buys all its material from freelancers to 
whom it pays $60 to $200 a page. 

Drummond Business Forms, which bought Actualité because it thought the only 
independent French-language monthly should not be allowed to disappear, is 
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getting heavily into other forms of publishing. With Actualité it also bought Vie et 
Carriere, published ten times a year for 48,000 students. (Its content is divided 
between youth activities and career information.) The company will probably also 
get into trade papers and try to pull together many existing independent 
French-language publications. It is also publishing books and under contract prints 
seven magazines and three newspapers. 


COMPLAINTS AGAINST GOVERNMENT 


Publishers of all magazines aimed at fairly broad audiences have to compete not 
only with each other, but also with other advertising media. Consequently they 
nearly all feel that it is unfair for public money to subsidize imported TV 
programmes which CBC sells to advertisers at less than cost. Advertisers, they 
declare, rush to spend their limited advertising appropriations on the big American 
shows carried by CBC because these are, genuinely, a bargain — at the taxpayer’s 
expense. Magazines see this as a form of government discrimination against their 
own medium and others. 

There is real resentment among all magazine publishers (except perhaps those at 
Canada Month who believe the post office should by all means pay its own way) 
about the effects of sudden, drastic postage rate increases coupled with a decline in 
postal delivery service. The new rates put the cost of mailing The Observer, for 
example, up $120,000 in a total budget of $800,000. “If we didn’t have the church 
and the publishing house behind us, we’d be dead,” notes the editor. The new rates 
increased Actualité’s postage bill by more than 400% (Actualité costs 11 ¢ to mail; 
Playboy 2¥%¢). In addition, complain the publishers, the delivery service is so bad 
that some advertisements are out of date before the magazine reaches its readers. 
“We had to employ three people just to answer telephone complaints from people 
who received the magazine on the twentieth instead of on the first,” claims 
Gregoire Ewing, of Drummond Business Forms. He wonders what will happen when 
Actualité starts to sell to the French-speaking subscribers across the country. 

If the A.B.C. magazines took a drubbing, the mass appeal controlled circulation 
publications were almost knocked out of business. (Controlled circulation trade 
papers, for some reason, were treated more leniently.) One, in fact, did quickly 
disappear. In 1968 Chatelaine had launched Hostess, a controlled circulation 
magazine to complement Chatelaine’s own paid circulation. Where Time and The 
Reader’s Digest pay 2%¢ postage under the new rates, Hostess would have had to 
pay 4¢ or 7¢ depending on the size of the issue. That is 100% more on a per-piece 
basis and 500% more on weight, declared the publishers, who promptly abandoned 
the magazine. 

Homemaker’s Digest, after a million dollar investment, had just about reached a 
break-even stage when the new rates were established pushing its mailing costs from 
1¢ to 4¢ minimum. On an annual budget of $1 million, this represented a postage 
increase of $300,000. The magazine had three choices: to go out of business and 
wave its million dollar investment farewell (as Maclean-Hunter had done with its 
investments in Hostess); to switch to fourth class mail at 2¢ (“But then you lose 
your viability altogether.”); or to set up its own distribution system. It chose the 
third alternative. 
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Toronto Calendar, another controlled circulation magazine, did not qualify for 
the new second class mailing privileges, and switched to distribution by Wayne 
Distributors at a delivery cost in Toronto of 2¢ a piece. 

The Reader’s Digest notes that it is discriminated against in Canada in two ways. 
It, along with Time, was granted exemption from the post-O’Leary Report 
legislation. However, to retain this special status, it must now remain similar in 
content and in the class of readers to which it is directed as in the issues of the 
twelve months ending April 26, 1965. Paul Zimmerman of the Digest declares: “We 
are thus denied the right to meet changing competitive concepts, in format and 
circulation.” Chatelaine, for example, competes with The Reader’s Digest for 
various types of advertising. When Chatelaine launched Hostess in an attempt to 
improve its competitive position, The Reader’s Digest was unable to counter. 

The new postal regulations restrict second-class mailing privileges to “‘Canadian” 
newspapers and periodicals. “The Reader’s Digest and Sélection du Reader’s Digest 
do not fall within the Postal Act definition of Canadian periodicals,” notes 
Zimmerman. “Under these circumstances the postage cost of mailing subscribers’ 
copies of Reader’s Digest and Sélection du Reader’s Digest can be increased by the 
Postmaster General without reference to Parliament.” 


SHOULD CANADA CARE? 


The Royal Commission on Publications declared: 


Ideally, periodical publishing in Canada should be Canadian, competitive and 
healthy — Canadian because of the desirability of information written by 
Canadians to Canadians; competitive, because no one has a monopoly on truth or 
wisdom, and monopolistic or oligopolistic tendencies inhibit unfettered deci- 
sion-making and debate; and healthy, because general well-being of the industry is 
valuable both in itself and as a climate in which new publishing ventures would 
have a chance to survive. 


The bulk of material in Canadian magazines — if Time and The Reader's Digest 
are excluded — is decidedly Canadian because that seems the only way Canadian 
publishers can win any attention in competition with the American magazines that 
dominate our newsstands by a factor of ten-to-one or more. They are competitive 
with each other to an extent — although increasingly the competitive lines are being 
drawn on the basis of A.B.C. magazines v. weekend supplements v. controlled 
circulation magazines; and then all three, lumped together as “national print,” 
compete for revenue with newspapers, radio, television, direct mail. 

But healthy they are not. Only Time and The Reader’s Digest have made money 
on any consistent basis in the past decade. It is hard to imagine any grand enough 
change in the immediate future that will make mass magazines in Canada 
economically robust. Does this matter? 

Publishers of national magazines believe that their magazines’ existence helps 
create a national awareness and contributes to the formation of a national point of 
view. There seems little real evidence either for or against this. It is hard to recall a 
magazine expose in recent years that had the same public impact as, say, the CBC’s 
television story on air pollution at Dunnville. 
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Magazines may be considered valuable in that they usually give a writer more 
time to work on a story than a newspaper does, and thefore it should have a better 
chance of being accurate and told in a truer perspective. The magazine writer also 
has more time to improve the calibre of the writing involved — probably why book 
publishers have been able to acknowledge that magazines have been the training 
ground — not to say feeding trough — of many Canadian authors. 

Certainly to freelance writers the declining number of magazine outlets can be a 
handicap, especially now that most Maclean’s material is staff-written. A shortage 
of markets soon results in a shortage of freelancers. A Maclean’s man moaned: “All 
we seem to see nowadays is guys with jobs, or housewives, or college kids.” On the 
other hand, as print declines, broadcasting grows, and presumably it is up to the 
writer to aim his efforts at the markets that do exist. 

In Canada, however, there are worrying aspects in any general move of writers 
from print to broadcast. The Maclean’s staff man noted: “If | get brassed off with 
my boss, where can I go for a job at my level? ” The only place he could think of 
going was to the CBC, and certainly the Corporation is the major employer of 
talent of his type in Canada these days. But such a migration from print to 
broadcast also means in Canada a migration of professional communicators from 
private enterprise to public enterprise, a matter which should surely be given some 
thought. Canadians may indeed decide to accept a predominantly state-supported 
culture, but the decision should presumably not be made by default. The 
Maclean's editor said sombrely: ‘Most of us feel really trapped.” 

National magazines play, unintentionally, an external-relations role for Canada 
too. Until a few years ago, sunbathers on a beach in New Zealand could — and did 
— buy copies of Star Weekly at their local newsstand. Saturday Night magazine has 
a number of paid subscriptions from Americans who have browsed through a copy of 
the magazine on an Air Canada flight. It is ironic that the greatest exposure of 
magazine stories overseas about Canada may be through the pages of The Reader’s 
Digest. 

Without the existence of commercially supported national magazines, the 
government may eventually be temped to create one of its own to spread the 
Canadian word abroad. A provincial example of such a magazine has recently been 
seen in Alberta, A Land for Living published by the Alberta government. 
Significantly the first forty-eight page issue carried five pages of photographs of 
members of the cabinet. 


CONTENT AND IMPACT 


WHO DECIDES WHAT GOES INTO A MAGAZINE? 


“Life,” according to a pronouncement by The Reader’s Digest to the O’Leary 
Commission, “‘is a savoury adventure.” The editor of the Canadian edition of the 
Digest had better believe it; because much of the material he selects is expected to 
reflect that understanding. (Digest’s Canadian editors are responsible to the editors 
at the American head office in Pleasantville, not to the head of the Canadian 
company.) 
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Few editors, however, have such a clear guideline. Serrell Hillman, until recently 
chief of Time’s Toronto bureau, always found it impossible to define a Time story. 
He could only say that staffers over the years get a feel for what creates one. (The 
editor of Jime's Canadian pages can be criticized for their content by head office — 
but only after publication. However all Time’s Canadian material is sent in advance 
to the United States for final editing.) 


Maclean’s offers a little bit of something to almost everyone, so its editors look 
for articles that will create the right “mix.’’ They need some pieces in each issue to 
carry colour illustrations; some in a light vein; some “think pieces’; and a 
geographic spread of coverage, if possible. Then they have to juggle these 
considerations to match the talents of the writers available. Superimposed on top of 
everything, is the need to be interesting. “We can’t take the attitude that we must 
put something on the record simply because it is important,” explained a Maclean’s 
man. ““We would really like to do something on the Carter report, for example, but 
how can you make that interesting?” (Magazines do often succeed in making 
apparently dull subjects interesting, and in this way convey public-service 
information. But self-consciously educational material published ‘‘in the public 
interest,” rather than because “it will interest the public” never yet supported a 
mass magazine.) 


With the exception of such general-interest publications as The Reader’s Digest, 
Time, Maclean’s, Weekend, The Canadian, Actualité, most magazines these days 
pitch their editorial content to appeal to a specific group. Chatelaine’s target group, 
women, is sizeable but among all women there is a smaller audience — young 
married women with children — that the publishers especially want to attract 
because they spend a lot of money on a lot of things. A proportion of Chatelaine 
editorial material, then. is always selected to appeal to them. 


Saturday Night wants to attract an audience with a certain level of intelligence 
and social, political, and economic awareness, so that means its editors cannot run 
comic strips or kitchen hints. Toronto Life wants to get into the hands of 
Torontonians with disposable income, so its editors select stories they think will 
capture the attention of such people. 

And so it goes. Most mass magazines in Canada use their editorial content in an 
attempt to create a specific audience to appeal to specific advertisers. Their battle 
for survival is fought in terms of technique and not message; the battle takes almost 
all the energies of publishers, editors, writers and advertising managers. In years 
past, a Colonel J.B. MacLean might indeed sometimes try to influence public or 
government opinion by issuing a vigorous blast simultaneously through the pages of 
Maclean’s, The Financial Post, and various trade papers — all of which he personally 
owned. But today in mass magazines in Canada the professional managers 
preoccupied with business considerations have taken over from the owner- 
managers; and polemics and profitability do not often coincide. Probably no mass 
magazine in Canada can afford permanently to alienate any sizeable group of 
potential readers. 

In the long run, then, commercial demands dictate the content of most Canadian 
magazines, and it would be a mistake to look in many for a deliberate attempt to 
promote a particular point of view. Admittedly, The Observer does try to hook 
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some Christian or church angle to the stories it runs. Chatelaine is feministic and 
proud that it ran articles on, say, abortion twenty years before appropriate 
legislation was passed. Arnold Edinborough felt that Saturday Night should 
continuously “interpret what is new in society and bring up to date the perpetual 
problems of Canada in a way that stops people getting bored with the things that 
have to be rethought.” But none of that really sounds like hidden persuasion. 

Canadian magazines do tend to be nationalistic. Star Weekly was deliberately so, 
and The Canadian is too: it prefers to present positive rather than negative aspects 
of Canada. Maclean’s founder told its first editor: “The [one feature] that should 
distinguish Maclean’s from others is the Canadianism of the original matter... . 
Nearly all letters received from readers show the Canadianism of Maclean’s appeals 
to them. This is the strongest feature in the magazine. Make it the guiding principle 
of your work. Keep it before you every minute.” Today Canadian magazines carry 
Canadian content as the only way to compete with foreign magazines that have no 
Canadian content. 

On the whole, however, magazine publishers are too busy trying to create a 
product that will, one way or another appeal to advertisers, to spend their energies 
trying to propagate particular viewpoints, even nationalism. 


THE ADVERTISER’S ROLE 


Does it matter that Canadian magazines’ survival is so dependent on advertisers’ 
appreciation? If varied enough advertisers want to reach varied enough audiences, 
and if they believe that magazine advertising is an effective medium, then the 
system will support a reasonable diversity of magazines. But Canadian magazines 
are not attracting a great deal of national advertising revenue these days (less than 
radio, for example), so Canada has few magazines, and most of those that do exist 
are vulnerable. If an adults’ magazine is not selected for liquor company advertising, 
for example, its economic prospects are bleak. 


IMPORTANCE OF CLIMATE 


Magazine editors and publishers are unlikely to let an individual advertiser influence 
the content of an indiviual story, but advertisers as a group influence the total 
editorial climate of a magazine. 

“Advertisers are the most conservative people in the world,” insists Arnold 
Edinborough. Saturday Night lost one major advertiser when it carried a picture of 
a nude woman. Maclean’s lost drug company advertising for a while, after it rana 
series of critical pieces on over-medication. In general, however, advertisers are too 
sophisticated to try to directly influence the editorial content of any major 
magazine. 

But the prosperity, if any, of a magazine will be affected by whether or not its 
editorial atmosphere appeals to advertisers. The United Church Observer, for 
example, consistently promotes the idea of Christian giving, suggesting that the 
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haves of this world should always help the have-nots. This atmosphere makes it a 
poor medium for advertising luxury products and consequently only 25% of its 
revenue comes from advertising. “I can’t enjoy a good cigar while I’m looking at 
pictures of all those little kids with pot bellies,’ complained one potential 
advertiser. “It doesn’t put me in a buying mood.” The Observer is, on the 
otherhand, very effective for promoting charitable causes. “I suspect in that we 
outdraw Time,” grins the editor. 

The atmosphere created by presenting life as a “savoury adventure” has 
probably helped attract advertisers to The Reader’s Digest although, with 
“sweetness ‘n’ light’” somewhat out of style these days, the Digest recently ran an 
advertisement in Marketing stressing that ‘“‘... there’s nothing square about the 
Digest. Gutsy, controversial and contemporary subjects are a part of every issue: 
‘The Pill and the Teen-age Girl, ‘But, Mom, Everybody Smokes Pot,’ ‘This 
Stranger, My Son.” 

During one period in the life of Maclean’s, the magazine ran many exposé-style 
stories, emphasizing the negative rather than the positive in society. Advertising 
dropped off drastically. When that editor quit, the incoming editor was left in no 
doubt that future issues of the magazine must be more cheerful and positive or it 
was likely to collapse altogether. 

An outsider might be startled that content is manipulated to attract a certain 
type of reader, and style and approach tailored to create an effective advertising 
environment. The Royal Commissioners of 1960 also found it worthy of comment. 
The O’Leary Report noted that in magazine publishing, the reader becomes 

a product to be sold for the best possible price to the largest number of 
customers. .. Magazines vie with each other to prove how near perfection their 
circulation has become. . - 

Will a large circulation or a smaller influential one bring the publisher the most 
profit? Should his editorial content be aimed at the lowest intelligence and 


income brackets? Which will attract the most revenue without itself costing too 
much to attract and maintain? 


Most decisions on the content of major magazines are made on that sort of basis, so 
it seems unlikely that any major Canadian-owned magazine is deliberately 
propagating a publisher’s viewpoint. (Publishers and editors wanting to get across 
particular philosophies are more likely to be found among the smaller magazines 
which try to garner an audience among those who are themselves influential: 
politicians, academics, senior business executives, other writers and publishers and 
editors.) 


BAD TASTE AND MY TASTE 


Interestingly enough, publishers who say they are reluctant to push their own 
political viewpoints through the pages of their magazines feel less hesitation in 
imposing their own ideas of “good taste.” Floyd Chalmers can recall only one 
instance in his fifteen years as president of Maclean-Hunter when he insisted that an 
item be dropped from Maclean’s. The reason: He considered it unnecessarily loaded 
with obscenity. Michael Sifton likewise acknowledges that he blue-pencils vulgari- 
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ties in Toronto Life when he feels they contribute nothing to the article in 
question. All of which is understandable and may even be commendable. But it is 
worth observing that language and presentations considered obscene by one 
generation or one established group are sometimes symbols of attempts to force 
change by younger or non-established groups. In the broadest sense, there may be 
more significant “political” implications in not printing four-letter words than in 
printing political slogans. 


TUG OF WAR 


Probably because of the nature of the work and its unspectacular financial rewards, 
there is a tendency for Canadian writers and editors to be the kind of people who 
are not primarily motivated by money. For the young man with broad interests, a 
good education and no inherited money, journalism can offer a fair route into the 
middle class, but it is no route to meaningful wealth. On the other hand, the 
$10,000 to $15,000 a year offered senior staff writers on Canadian magazines 
probably has little appeal to sons of well-established families who may be more 
conscious of the advantages that come with money and property. Magazines, this 
would imply, are more likely to attract “liberals” than any other medium. 


Publishers and advertisers on the other hand have, amongst other things, a more 
obvious stake in the prosperity of capitalism. By definition, they are owners. They 
seem more likely to be “conservatives.”’ And tensions inevitably arise. In a couple 
of cases they have led to a walkout by magazine staffs. In September, 1961, Jack 
Kent Cooke sold Saturday Night, of which Arnold Edinborough was then editor. 
Edinborough stayed on as editor for about nine months until he decided that his 
new employers wanted to use the magazine to promote Social Credit ideas. He and 
most others on the editorial staff quit. “Nobody under sixty stayed,” he recalls. (A 
year later he was able to buy the magazine for the cost of its printing bill.) On 
another occasion, Ken Lefolii and most of the editorial staff of Maclean’s quit when 
a non-editorial executive killed a piece of copy. In 1969, Charles Templeton quit as 
editor of Maclean’s citing “harassment” by management. 


One staff writer feels that, because Maclean-Hunter is heavily involved in radio 
and in cable television, the company’s magazines do not tackle such topics as 
frequently as would otherwise be expected. “To that extent,” he suggests, “we are 
too much a part of the business establishment.” But there is a feeling among 
Maclean-Hunter executives that Maclean’s, with its sixty years as “‘Canada’s national 
magazine,” has become almost a public trust. (There is an unwritten policy that it 
supports no political party.) If it shows any continuing bias it is probably simply 
“pro-Canada.” This tradition of editorial independence, built over the past decade 
or so, has been inherited by Le Magazine Maclean. Although Floyd Chalmers, then 
president, had hoped there would be considerable cross-fertilization between the 
two Maclean’s, he made no effort to insist that there should be. Nor did anyone 
interfere when Le Magazine Maclean hired an acknowledged separatist as a staff 
writer. 
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LITERARY MAFIA 


Because the world of Canadian media is fairly restricted, many of its successful 
citizens move from one conspicuous role within it to another and are sometimes 
collectively labelled “the literary mafia.” The paths between the outlets for 
journalistic talent are well trodden by a comparatively small number of feet. An 
especially well-trodden circuit takes in the CBC, Maclean’s, the Toronto Star, and 
McClelland ‘and Stewart, the book publishers. Charles Templeton, for example, 
former editor of Maclean’s, has worked for both television networks and been an 
editor of the Star. His predecessor at Maclean’s had also been a Star editor. Robert 
Fulford, editor of Saturday Night, has been a Maclean’s staff man, Toronto Star 
columnist, a McClelland and Stewart author, and is a busy broadcaster on CBC. 


So there is a tendency for Canadian media originating in Toronto — and most do 
originate in Toronto — to offer a somewhat similar flavour of opinion. It tends to 
be liberal, city-oriented, mildly iconoclastic. In the case of most magazines, 
publishers and advertisers exercise a counterbalancing effect. When Ken Lefolii and 
his writers made Maclean’s too iconoclastic (““Muck-racking,” moaned his critics), 
there were soon conflicts with management and Maclean’s advertising revenue 
nosedived. 

If magazine economics continue to tighten, presumably editors and writers will 
be able to bring less weight to this tug of war and owners and advertisers will bring 
more. 


DO MAGAZINES OFFER BOTH SIDES 
OF A PICTURE? 


66 


The style of magazine journalism has changed in recent years. The “new 
journalism” most often reflects the writer’s intimate involvement in and reaction to 
what he is describing. Subjective writing is in vogue. Where once an article writer 
was expected to try to present a rounded or balanced picture of any controversy, 
this is often no longer the case. 

Magazines feel no obligation to give precisely equal space or prominence to both 
viewpoints in a dispute. Yet good publishing techniques tend to encourage this 
anyway in the long run. If Maclean’s runs two or three consecutive profiles of 
Progressive Conservative politicians, it will soon feel the need to run a story ona 
Liberal oran N.D.P. man simply to avoid boring the readers. If any particular 
viewpoint is presented frequently, then a devil’s advocate’s argument will attract 
many readers — and the magazine is in business to attract readers. 

Magazines do sometimes make more self-conscious attempts to give “equal 
space.” Maclean’s for many years ran a regular piece, “For the Sake of Argument.” 
But it was often a problem finding articulate people who wanted to express strong 
and unorthodox viewpoints in this way. Similarly Weekend recently launched a 
regular feature, “Counter-Attack” to let people argue against viewpoints expressed 
in the magazine. Again it is not proving easy to find contributors. 
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DO MAGAZINES LEAD OR REFLECT PUBLIC OPINION? 


Most editors say their magazines should be ahead of public opinion. “I think you 
should be ahead of the pack, an instigator of thinking,” says Dr. Forrest of the 
Observer. “I see myself as being in a privileged position. I travel, I can learn things, I 
can form opinions. The Observer opposed capital punishment for years before the 
church did.” 

Chatelaine is proud that it too has been “ahead of the pack.” But a magazine, 
nevertheless, is paced by a certain speed the public will accept. Why else would the 
French-language Chatelaine find that it cannot move as fast as the English-language 
version? 


CONTROLLED-CIRCULATION MAGAZINES 


Magazines that arrive unrequested in a Canadian household probably have to be 
more circumspect, more careful to avoid offending than those actually chosen by 
the reader. A Saturday Night article, for example, recently used the word SLucks. 
and no doubt it offended some readers who probably cancelled their subscriptions. 

But when Toronto Calendar ran a forum of letters-to-the-editor on the topic of 
censorship, one letter received used the same four-letter word. Doubly aware of the 
irony involved because the debate itself was on “‘censorship,” the editors telephoned 
the letter-writer to see whether he agreed the word should not be used in a 
magazine that is circulated free. He did agree. Toronto Calendar has to be especially 
careful not to offend people because, by the nature of the way it is distributed, it is 
not possible to stop delivering the magazine to anyone who asks to be left off the 
list. 

To an extent then, controlled-circulation magazines share some of the drawbacks 
of broadcasting channels. An obvious comparison to draw is that of Kenneth 
Tynan, who used That Word on a television broadcast in Britain. The protest that 
arose from offended viewers on that occasion was heard round the world. 

Perhaps there are similar restrictions on magazines delivered as part of a 
newspaper. In the same month (September, 1969) that many newspapers refused to 
carry an issue of Weekend with a story on homosexuality, Saturday Night had a 
cover story entitled: “The Homosexual Life in Canada: After the Trudeau Law.” 
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Chapter 3 


THE STUDENT PRESS IN CANADA 


Barbara Sullivan 


INTRODUCTION 


The student press in Canada cannot be described as monolithic. Technical 
proficiency, editorial and news content, and production techniques differ from 
campus to campus -- the singular factor influencing the nature of each publication 
being the personality, experience, and political and journalistic goals of its 
editor-in-chief. 

On the other hand, the student press across Canada is for the most part a 
dynamic press, a vibrant press, a press which is readily open to change, new 
techniques, and “radical” content. It is not a press easily appreciated by a stultified 
middle class, conditioned by and for the tamer fare of daily and weekly 
newspapers. It is a press which has become “radicalized” during the decade, and 
this process has affected, as will be shown, techniques, personnel, content, and 
direction throughout Canada. 

On March 22, 1926, a poem was published by A. J. M. Smith in the McGill 
Fortnightly Review. It asked, and answered: 


“Why is The McGill Daily?” 

Asked the pessimist sourly. 

“Thank God,”’ said the optimist gaily, 

‘That it isn’t hourly! ae 

It is a reasonable to suspect that close to forty-five years later, administrators on 

most Canadian campuses could express similar sentiments concerning their student 
publications. For the student press can be, and is, a stubborn dandelion on 
administrations’ collective green lawns. It is equally unimpressed by rank and 
verbiage, and is often delightfully on-target with its criticisms of administration’s 
decisions. On the other hand, the student press can be, and is, often anti-intel- 
lectual, and closed to discussions of points of view or explanations other than its 
own. As a result, a relatively new development in the field of student press is the 
emergence of administration-produced, student-oriented newspapers. While this 
“alternate” press is functioning reality today on only four campuses, it is 
acknowledged by students and administrators alike to be a portent of things to 


come. 


1 Reprinted in The Blasted Pine (Toronto: Macmillan, 1957). 
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A problem about which student editors complain is that of correcting the 
“image” of the student presented in the daily press, and, more important, the 
description of the goals of student activists, which editors feel has been distorted 
or misunderstood by dailies. Possibly this misunderstanding is a result of a retreat 
into a new jargon on the part of student activists, who tend to rely less on “proper 
English usage’ than other speech-makers with whom daily reporters come into 
contact. Indeed, student editors and leaders seem to feel they are unique in dealing 
with the problem of press misinterpretation, and express incredulity when it is 
suggested that businessmen, even politicians, have sometimes registered complaints 
of distortion by the press. 

Once again reaching into A. J. M. Smith’s satire of the twenties, we find in 
“College Spirit’’ an engaging description of the limited, one-dimensional university 
against which student journalists have railed and continue to protest: 

Our boys and girls must be taught 
Right ideas from the start. 

There is great danger 

In independent thought — 

We'll have none of it here, 

No fear! 2 

While the student press has changed in structure, in content, in personnel, and in 
direction, it has been, throughout its Canadian history, the “protector-in-principle” 
of student independent thought and expression. It has two predominant goals: first, 
to reflect the developing and independent thought of the student community which 
it serves; and, second, to lead it—more recently expanding its focus beyond the 
student community into the world. 


A CONTEMPORARY HISTORY — THE SIXTIES 


An examination of the student press during the sixties indicates a gradual shift in 
emphasis — a shift paralleled in the student movements of the decade. In the late 
fifties and early sixties, the student press was a soft, unconcerned medium, 
self-satisfied. Its editorial criticisms were more often framed in laughter than those 
of today, and its targets tended to be other members of the student community. 
The student press in 1960 was not thoughtless — just complacent. It could laugh at 
Senator Joseph McCarthy in retrospect because the threat posed by his type of 
conservative-paranoia seemed removed from the Canadian scene. It could satirize 
The Bomb because the atrocious realities of the nuclear threat seemed illogical, 
hence unreal. And while student theatrical productions were polished, intellectual, 
and sophisticated satirical reviews with great appeal to the academic community, 
the student press was similarly a part of the ivory tower — and of the comfortable 
élite which inhabited that tower. 

1962-63 was a key year in the development of the Canadian student press in 
the decade, for it was the year in which students initiated a re-examination of the 
goals and perspectives of student journalism in light of the changing concerns of the 


2 Ibid. 
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student world. The re-examination extended to the role of the student press in the 
student community, the philosophy of the press as “leader” of the community, the 
financial structures and place of staff within the organizational press structure — 
and it has continued over the past seven years. 

By 1962, a “search for identity” characterized the student, who began to 
search his conscience to find answers to problems which, it appeared, were created 
and endured by his forefathers. The student press also began to seek answers, and 
its questions were framed in terms of justice, equality, opportunity, freedom. James 
Baldwin, Norman Mailer, and Salinger spoke to students through their novels, and 
the student press responded. John F. Kennedy articulated many of the ideals of the 
student community, and received wide coverage and editorial acclaim in Canadian 
student media. 

Two events involving the United States in the 1962-63 academic year shocked 
the Canadian student press out of its previous gentility: the crushingly tense, 
dramatic, and fearful night of the Cuban Missile crisis; followed closely by the 
“March on Washington.” The black freedom movement in the United States 
became a “cause” for Canadian student journalists, as did opposition to South 
African apartheid and the white government policies in Rhodesia. Peace movements 
on campus grew stronger in 1962-63 (Combined Universities Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament, later Student Union for Peace Action), and while student editors 
could not philosophically wear the “‘peace buttons’ in 1963, they began to present 
the views of the peace movement in their papers. In the same period, the student 
press began to echo student government leaders who asked for participation by 
students in university government and its decisions. 

By 1965, the orientation of the peace movement shifted to a peace-social 
movement, and the student press in Canada shifted with it — combining in fact the 
two earlier movements of the sixties: equality and peace. Kennedy was dead, and 
the student press came out of its mourning with a vigour and aggressiveness 
unmatched in the decade. 

Its first target was the university community itself, which the student press 
felt, was failing to provide leadership in society and was becoming a factory for 
people “trained for jobs” rather than a centre for intellectual inquiry through 
which solutions for the problems of society were discovered. The link between the 
business community (through boards of governors) and the universities perpetuated 
this status quo, and the student press vigorously campaigned for new directions for 
universities — and for student participation in determining that direction. 


“In loco parentis,” the tradition that universities must bear responsibility for 
the morals and behavior of its students in place of the parent, became a key issue 
and critical focus in 1963-64, and the student press opted against tradition. It 
demanded that students be accepted as equals in the academic community, and 
share the responsibility and power of decision for that community. 


By 1965-66, the press was no longer presenting its goals in terms of “asking,” 
but substituting “demands” for requests. By this time also, the student press was 
beginning to see the student community as a “repressed minority” — again echoing 
the views of the student political leadership in the country, who were in fact, 
drawing from ideological developments in the American student movement. 
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This period of thought led into the next phase — that of identifying the 
student minority with other “repressed minorities” — women, laborers, blacks, 
Indians, and so on — again, a mirror of American student thought. During 1966-67, 
the student press engaged in some theoretical reflection on this question, and 
coupled it with the earlier and still-emphatic views on social equality and the 
demands of the peace movement. 

In 1967-68, and in the year following, the student press moved out of the 
theoretical phase, and into a period of action. Student journalists began in 1968-69 
to produce community newspapers, which reached beyond the university student 
and his concerns and were directed to high school students, factory workers, 
strikers, and other minority or special-interest groups. Those newspapers which did 
not produce community issues per se nonetheless covered within their pages those 
same points of view expressed in the community newspapers. 

The following survey provides an illustration of the present status of the 
student press in its production of community newspapers. These newspapers are 
produced with two goals in mind: to educate, and to promote activity in areas 
where students feel injustice exists. They are often propagandist in tone, but editors 
feel this is necessary to meeting the goals which they have set for the papers. 

Readership is difficult to estimate or determine since the community 
newspapers are distributed by hand by students, and follow-up surveys have not 
been undertaken by any of the newspapers to date. At least one paper, the 
Chevron, hopes to complete a readership survey in the coming academic year. 

Not included in the list is a description of a unique situation in which the 
Toronto Newspaper Guild asked student assistance in manning picket lines at 
Peterborough during the reporters’ strike at the Examiner. Students from the 
Ontarion, along with a committee of “Peterborough citizens,” published a 
newspaper, printed in Guelph, which supported the strikers, and was called the 
“Peterborough Free Press.” It ran weekly for approximately two months, and was 
financed by advertising and sales. 

There is some consideration in the student press of the possibility of selling 
rather than giving away the community newspapers. The Gateway has already 
adopted a policy of street-sales, and the Chevron is considering selling its 
community issues. Certainly, experiments with selling the issues will be tried this 
year, and may bring a new scope to student newspaper operations in the future. 


NON-OBJECTIVE REPORTING 


Until 1965-66, the standards of journalistic proficiency exacted by the daily 
press were accepted and served by the student press. The objective news report, 
written in “pyramid” news style, was accepted as the standard news format. 
Interpretative articles and news features, involving a point of view on the part of 
the author, were identified as such and by-lined. Editorial views and guest opinion 
were conspicuously labelled as such. By the mid-sixties, however, there was serious 
questioning of the legitimacy and possibility of the “unbiased” news report among 
student editors. 
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In 1967, the Chevron at the University of Waterloo became the first of many 
student newspapers to attempt the “non-objective” newspaper, in which biases 
were explained and presented editorially, and news copy written in accordance with 
that “identified bias.” Experiments with non-objective newspapers continued at the 
McGill Daily, the Ontarion, the Ubyssey, and the Carillon. Some papers dismiss 
the non-objective technique because, as student editors said in interviews, “it invites 
the production of propaganda sheets,” or because the non-objective newspaper can 
become a “house-organ for like-minded students which are vehicles for in-jokes and 
in-thoughts.”” However, in the past three years, other newspapers have begun to 
utilize the technique, and it is expected to remain a part of student journalism for 
some time. This is particularly apparent with those newspapers which accept the 
philosophy of the student press as being an “agent for social change,” that 
philosophy then becoming the “bias” from which student journalists write. 


FINANCIAL GROWTH 


Just as university student newspapers have broadened their scope during the 
sixties, so have their financial structures changed and their budgets increased. While 
in 1962-63, the high-budget student newspaper in Canada was the Varsity at 
University of Toronto with a budget of $40,000, today there are at least four 
student newspapers with annual budgets of close to $100,000. This group includes 
the Varsity, the McGill Daily, the Ubyssey, and the Chevron. If the Gateway 
completes its proposed change from tri-weekly to daily publication this year, its 
anticipated budget will be more than $103,000. 

At Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, the student newspaper the E'ye-Opener 
has a 1969-70 budget for its weekly publication which exceeds the total 1962-63 
budget of the daily Ryersonian. In 1962-63, the Ryersonian was the only student 
publication at Ryerson, and has now become the laboratory paper for the 
Journalism course at the Institute. 

In 1969-70, advertising revenue in student newspapers across Canada who are 
members of Canadian University Press will exceed $600,000. In 1962-63, the total 
value of advertising revenue in C.U.P. papers was approximately $150,000, or one 
quarter of today’s value. And as the dollar-value of student newspapers has 
dramatically increased over this short period, so has the audience which the student 
publications reach trebled in the period. 


THE GROWTH OF RADICALISM 


No discussion of the student press in Canada today would be valid without 
some interpretation of the contemporary student community which its press 
reflects. The “radical” ideas which are prevalent today in the student leadership are 
a natural outgrowth of previous developments in the decade which have been 
outlined. They are also in large part a reflection of views held in popular student 
movements in the United States, and a result of student activities in that country. 
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The original philosophy of the Students for a Democratic Society, as framed in the 
Port Hope statement, is well known and broadly accepted amongst Canadian 
student leaders, particularly on a national level of student affairs. 

In 1969, national student organizations were less unified organizationally 
than during the sixties. The leadership, both elected and appointed, of the national 
student organization — the Canadian Union of Students — became the radical 
student leadership in the country; that is, those students who demand immediate 
and unconditional changes in the system, if necessary, by overturning present 
structures in the process. This leadership group survived the withdrawal of fifteen 
major member councils from the organization during 1969 — these councils having 
left C.U.S. in protest of its “radical’’ activities and pronouncements. C.U.S. 
membership dropped from 140,000 students to 53,000 students then, and despite 
an attempt to develop a philosophy and policy satisfactory to both liberals and 
radical leftists, referendums held on campuses in the fall of 1969 ensured the failure 
of C.U.S. Following the defeat of the association, its records, studies and papers 
were sold to Queen’s University to form part of its library collection. 

If the Canadian Union of Students had survived, the elected leaders could 
have seen the development as a victory, since their position was one of rebuilding 
C.U.S. and emphasizing student-related issues.° In addition, the radical leaders would 
view the return as a victory since moderate leaders are often drawn in support of 
radical activities — after the fact of the activities. So at Columbia University in 
New York, for instance, the radical activists (Students for a Democratic Society 
and the Students Afro-American Society) created the pressures, the issues, and the 
activity, and — after the fact — the liberal faculty and students were vital sup- 
porters of the “revolution.”* And these similar tactics have been evidenced at 
Berkely, University of Montreal, University of Saskatchewan, Regina, Sir George 
Williams, McGill, and Simon Fraser Universities. 

The philosophy of the radicals stems basically from the social analysis of Karl 
Marx, which holds that members of particular classes are aware of mutual interests 
and a class identity, and strive through collective action to perpetuate or change to 
its benefit those interests and that identity. Thus, Marxist theory predicts social 
change through class struggle, and the “‘class consciousness” becomes an ideological 
concept which is the centre of revolutionary social movements. 

While social theorists have for the most part abandoned the Marxist view as 
unrealistic as a means of analysing present urban-technological societies, the radical 
students have adopted the theory, and added to it the ideas of Herbert Marcuse on 
repressive tolerance.” 

Professor Marcuse, who teaches philosophy at the University of California at 
San Diego, holds that “tolerance” of the political system, its institutions and 
practices, while appearing to be a liberating practice is by itself oppressive and 
suppressive. Thus, minority groups are repressed because they “tolerate” the 


3 A : 
The Financial Post, August 21/69, “Better Temper on Campus” by Ian Roger; The Globe 
and Mail, September 1/69, ‘“‘CUS Eases Left Politics for Support” by Ross Munro. 


4 : 
Saturday Night, July, 1969, “The Ominous Politics of the Students Left” by George 
Woodcock; Issue, October, 1968, “‘The U.S. Experience’”’ By Cyril Levitt. 


5 ies 
Marcuse, A Critique of Pure Tolerance, Beacon Press, 1966. 
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oppressive manifestations of the democratic system. And radical student leaders 
believe that students — along with Indians, Eskimos, the poor, the workers, women, 
ethnic groups, and so on — are repressed minorities who ought not to tolerate the 

* sconditions which suppress them. The “rich,” while statistically a minority, are not a 
repressed minority because they have the power and the “class consciousness” to 
work in collusion in order to maintain the status quo. And so — the “revolution” 
and the ““movement.’”® 

This radical philosophy, coupled with a genuine and humanistic hatred and 
fear of war and its manifestations (indicated, for instance, by wide-spread student 
opposition to the Vietnam war), merges with most liberal, committed student 
demands that they be allowed to participate in those decisions which will affect 
their lives and the development of society, and to make those changes which they 
feel are necessary to eliminate inequality and oppression. 

As a consequence of development of “radicalism” in the student movement 
in general, there has been an introduction and increase in radical newspapers 
produced by students. The editor of the Ubyssey, Michael Finlay, summed up the 
philosophy of the radical student newspaper as follows: 

The line which we pursue .. . is that the world is going to hell in a handbasket 
(environmental collapse, famine, nuclear war, germ war, chemical war, whatever 
you like) and that we, the youth of the world, are its only hope for survival. 
Pretty grim prognosis. The fact is, if we don’t save it, who will? 

Ergo, we are out to save the world by destroying the military-industrial- 
capitalist-imperialist system. And we do this by presenting a picture of the world 
(in microcosm, usually) that people will find so frightening that they will be 
moved to take action. Mind you, the picture we draw is totally true and factual. 
The fact is, a true and factual picture of things is enough to make people that 
frightened. It will take time, but we’ve been waiting a long while and can wait a 
little more. 


With these basic tenets accepted, we then go about the nitty-gritty business 
of putting out a paper. These larger goals merge into our lesser goals on campus. 7 


The editor of the McGill Daily, Mark Wilson, added: 


We try to give our readers the information they need to equip themselves to 
cope with the world, under the slogans “Information is Power” and “Power to 
the People.” We also think that most of our readers have, fairly close to the 
surface, impulses in favor of a society where they and everybody else can 
develop and realize their full human potential and we try to pass on tips as to 
what must be done in order to bring this about. Those with a vested interest in 
monopoly capitalism in any or all of its aspects, and their apologists, seem to 
become very agitated at this. 


It must be stressed that the radical philosophical views are not held by the 
average, uninvolved student, or by all student leaders, who tend to be more 
moderate and liberal in philosophy than Marxist-socialist. The aims of the radical 
student, however, cannot be distingushed from the aims of the moderate or liberal 


in many cases, and there follows a supportive sympathy. Radical students are 
politically oriented, and as a “tactic,” work to elect or choose other like-minded 


© Encounter, March, 1969: ‘‘Men and Ideas — Herbert Marcuse” by Maurice Cranston. 


TWritten in response to questions for this paper. 


SWritten in response to questions for this paper. 
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students to positions of power within student organizations (council and press) on 
individual campuses and nationally. This effort is no more insidious, however, than 
attempts by like-minded individuals of a political party to gain power in the 
country during an election; the attainment of power provides the means by which 
change can be effected. ; 

Again, the student press is not monolithic — some editors are “radicals,” 
some are not. The views of the student radicals are treated by all papers with 
differing emphasis, but are treated because they affect all student activities and 
events. These ideas explain to some extent the nature of the community described 
and reflected in the student press. As a consequence of the changing nature of 
student activities and thought, the “editorial enemy” has shifted during the sixties 
from the student councils to the administrations, and to provincial and federal . 
governments, who have power to make changes in society. The focus of attention 
of the student press is no longer sports activity, campus queens, and freshman 
hazing — as it tended to be in the late fifties. Rather the attention is directed to the 
wider community and the social system of which the university is a part. 


STUDENT NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION 
PUBLISHERS 


In the majority of instances, student publications are published by student unions 
or student councils on the individual campus. Thus, in legal fact, student unions 
who are responsible for student government on campus, as publishers, become 
liable for content of student-produced journalism, along with editors and staffers. 
Many student governments have incorporated or are being incorporated to establish 
legal independence from the university administration, and as a by-product of the 
incorporation, individual student political leaders are better able to avoid individual 
and personal responsibility for the content of student newspapers. 

In actual fact, student governments exercise little control over newspaper 
content — and certainly do not read the papers in advance of publication. Their role 
as publisher, then, has become one of reacting to the policies and content of 
student newspapers rather than determining them. When student councils have 
attempted to set newspaper policy (as in the case of the Peak and the Georgian in 
1968), the publication of the paper was disrupted and staffs resigned. It is the view 
of the student press that the publisher’s role is to be a “nominal” publisher, and 
any further interest in content on his part is interpreted as an “abridgement of the 
freedom of the student press.” 

While in 1962-63 publishers of student newspapers had effective control over the 
selection of the editor-in-chief, in 1969 that control has become more one of 
ratification than of actual selection. On more and more campuses, editors are 
elected by the staffs or recommended by the former editor, and, in all but one case, 
reported in 1969,'° the staff selections were accepted by the student councils. In 


9 : 
Radical student newspapers would include, among others: The Ubyssey, The McGill Daily, 
The Chevron, The Carillon, The St. Mary’s Journal. 


10 ERs z a ‘ A is 
The Uniter, University of Winnipeg; Staff selection refused by council. 
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1969, the Varsity at University of Toronto underwent its first S.A.C. election for 
Varsity editor in five years because the Varsity staff itself could not agree ona 
recommendation to the publications committee of the Students’ Administrative 
Council. 

On most campuses, student editors can be removed by council vote, usually on 
grounds of financial or journalistic incompetence. In some instances, however, such 
as at the Chevron, the editor must resign to be removed from office. 

Student councils as publishers of student newspapers play two other important 
roles in determining the nature of the publication: they decide the financial 
participation of the student body in the newspaper by setting a student grant to the 
paper (usually on the recommendation of the editor), and they exercise financial 
control through communications or publications committees. Because of this 
financial involvement, student councils can effectively determine the number of 
issues of the newspaper which will appear in any given year, or the type of technical 
improvements which will be made in the newspaper when they hinge on financial 
commitments for equipment and material. In 1968-69 at the University of Guelph, 
for instance, the Student Council committed itself to a $10,000 equipment 
expenditure in addition to the usual student grant to the Ontarion. This money was 
used to purchase IBM composing equipment for use by the newspaper staff in the 
production of the newspaper.! ! 

The publishers of the newspapers also determine the salary or honorarium to be 
paid to the editor-in-chief and his staff for the publication year. The introduction 
of salaries and honorariums began at the Varsity in the early 1960s, and has been 
adopted gradually at most campus newspapers since 1963. 


BUDGETS AND FINANCING 


As indicated earlier in this paper, the production of student newspapers has 
become “big business” on many campuses in Canada. The student media take the 
largest share of the individual student’s Student Activities fee, and, thus, at most. 
universities represent the largest single expenditure of student councils. 

The financial contribution from student government to student media represents 
only a portion of the income with which a student newspaper operates — the 
remainder of the income coming from advertising, usually from local sources. On a 
minority of campuses, additional revenue accrues to the student newspaper through 
the sale of services in printing and design. A minor proportion of income becomes 
available through paid circulation, which amounts on most newspapers to 
approximatley one percent or less of total income. 

The following table indicates financial structures of representative Canadian 
student newspapers for the two year period, 1968-69, and the proposed figures for 
1969-70, where these are available. Where the 1969-70 budgets are not included, it 
is an indication that they have not yet been finalized, or were not made available 


for this paper. 


a Financial structures are detailed in the next section of this chapter. 
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ADVERTISING 


Advertising is solicited for student newspapers by other students on campus, 
either through a central advertising bureau (which handles advertising for all 
student publications on campus), or through a student who acts as agent for the 
newspaper alone. Most agents receive a commission of 10% of advertising contracts. 

Major source of advertisers is the local market close to each campus: laundries, 
entertainment outlets, clothing and book stores, art galleries, and so on. There are 
only three national advertisers who traditionally advertise in the student press 
across Canada today: Coca-Cola, Tampax, and The Bank of Montreal, and students 
jealously guard these accounts. In the early sixties, students also drew from such 
national advertisers as Canadian Breweries (O’Keefe), The Royal Bank of Canada, 
and national book publishers; but these sources are apparently no longer available 
on a wide basis, although they may advertise in specific publications during specific 
advertising campaigns. 

Student newspapers, on the other hand, have captured and hold local advertisers 
who can benefit directly from the students’ spending power, and who are more 
likely to ignore the “philosophy” of the newspaper than their national counter- 
parts. The fact that the student press is not geared to profit-making allows it to be 
less solicitous of national advertisers’ views of their publications than their 
commercial counterparts might be. 

Some student editors believe that national advertisers do not seek out student 
publications today because the advertisers fear their images will be tarnished 
through association with the “radical student press.’ National advertisers do 
commit themselves to advertising in magazines such as Campus, an independently 
owned and operated magazine which is distributed on a profit-making basis to 
students on campuses across Canada, and which is moderate in tone and content. 
The publisher of Jsswe, (the Canadian Union of Students), was advised by its 
advertising agency to “have student opinions voicing various opinions on 
contentious issues,” to “have points of view expressed by the administration,” and 
to “avoid topics like Rhodesia” in the paper.'* While this may be good advice to 
students who hope to attract advertisers, it is felt by them to be an interference in 
editorial policy and undue advertising pressure on the press. As a consequence, 
Issue has not carried advertising since it began publication, although it will attempt 
to include advertising in the 1969-70 publishing year. 

Student editors agree with the philosophy of the daily press with regard to 
advertising — that it must exist apart from editorial content. The advertiser can 
reach his intended market by buying space in the pages of the newspaper, and in 
the case of the university student press, the audience is a select and defined group. 
The relationship between the advertiser and the newspaper, then, is a business 
arrangement between purchaser and supplier of space, with the advertiser having no 
further influence on the content of the newspaper. 

Student editors are initiating plans for a centrally-operated co-operative agency to 
solicit national advertising for all student newspapers in Canada, and while today 
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plans are still being discussed, it is expected that the agency will operate under the 
auspices of Canadian University Press within the next two years. Virtually all 
student editors interviewed for this paper expressed enthusiasm for the central 
agency, and are anxious to enter the national advertising market. 


CIRCULATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


At most student newspapers, circulation figures (that is, estimated press run) 
closely approximate total full-time student enrolment at the university from which 
the publication ensues. Paid circulation, for which subscriptions costs generally 
cover postal charges, is minimal on all campuses. 


Informal surveys completed in the last two years at the Gauntlet, St. Mary’s 
Journal and the Chevron indicate that student newspapers are received by 85% to 
90% of students, faculty, and administration on each of these campuses. Interviews 
with editors of other campus publications confirm these results, which are also 
similar to results received at the Brunswickan and the Carleton from surveys 
completed in 1963. The 1963 surveys indicated that 86% to 91% of all personnel 
(students, administration and faculty) on campus received the student newspaper. 


The Gateway, which produced statistically valid readership surveys in 1966-67, 
indicated a similar readership on campus. Their results showed a front-page 
readership of 80% of students in all faculties'3—a probable reflection of the 
number of students who receive the paper. The remaining 20% of the Gateway’s 
press run would be received by faculty and administration members. Circulation on 
campus, then, is predictable for any given year, and the proportion of people in the 
university community who receive student newspapers has been relatively stable 
through the years. 

An interesting sidelight to the stability of circulation in ordinary circumstances is 
that, in “extraordinary” circumstances, the circulation figures remain constant. 
Thus, at times of major news breaks, editors report that there is no accompanying 
increase in readership. Of similar interest is the fact that, on those campuses where 
for various reasons the student newspapers are not “liked,” they are nonetheless 
read, and press runs are not decreased, according to editors. 


Distribution of student newspapers is handled on most campuses by newspaper 
staff, who in other roles and at other times might be managing editors, reporters, 
lay-out staff, or cartoonists. Distribution is generally to specific and traditional 
drop-off points throughout the campus (eating centres, halls, lobbies, lounges) 
where they are picked up by readers. On some larger campuses, the printer delivers 
the newspapers directly to the drop-off points, thus eliminating the staff 
distribution. Distribution points are usually checked by staff members for 
efficiency at frequent or infrequent intervals depending on the campus. 


13 
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STUDENT PRESS ORGANIZATIONS 


CANADIAN UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Canadian University Press is a co-operative newsgathering and news distributing 
organization which includes in its membership some forty-nine major campus 
newspapers across Canada —in total, approximately 85% of Canadian primary 
student media. In the past five years, membership has close to doubled (thirty full 
and associate members in 1964), and with new universities and community colleges 
in the first stage of student organization and newspaper production, the 
organization should again double in the next five years. 

Membership in C.U.P. is open to any Canadian newspaper produced by students of 
an educational institution beyond the secondary-school level. It is not, unfor- 
tunately, a national organization, in that there are no French-language members at 
the present time. Major French-language newspapers withdrew from C.U.P. in 1963 
to form their own Presse Etudiante Nationale (P.E.N.), which itself dissolved in 1967. 
In 1963, the French-language editors felt that the copy standards provided by C.U.P. 
were not applicable to the kinds of newspaper-journals which were produced by 
Quebec students at French-language institutions, where they required more 
“asitative-feature”’ material.'* 

From a full-time office established in Ottawa in 1960, C.U.P. provides its members 
with a mimeographed and mailed news service, feature service, and photo service 
when available. Each paper receives copy on a split schedule, with some newspapers 
on a five-times-weekly mailing, others on two-times weekly, and so on, depending 
on local publishing schedules. As well, C.U.P. provides Telex or wire news service to 
members on fast-break stories. More than twenty-five C.U.P. members have Telex or 
access to a Telex machine. 

The news copy provided by C.U.P. is well-written, and provides members with 
details of happenings within and without the student community. It does not meet 
the objective-reporting standards which would be required for instance, at Canadian 
Press or at any daily newspaper—or those which were required by C.U.P. as recently 
as 1965. It is unabashedly non-objective. The present president of C.U.P., Stewart 
Saxe, explained that in his view, the unbiased news report is a myth created by the 
daily press. The human being is non-objective, and as a result any report of a 
newsworthy event must be recognized as including the biased interpretation of the 
reporter. The recognition of the bias, however, does not excuse conscious 
management of the news, and thus all fact situations must be accurate. 

These views are fairly widely held within the student press (as outlined in 
‘“Non-Objective Reporting”) when they relate to individual newspapers, but 
are less acceptable when pursued by the news service, according to a survey of 
editors for this paper. Some editors complained of the necessity of re-writing all 
C.U.P. news copy; to which C.U.P. would reply that one bias was being substituted 
for another. The Carleton withdrew from C.U.P. in objection to its news-writting 
standards two years ago, but is expected to retum in 1970. Certainly the students 
are battling out in practice a journalistic problem which is discussed at every daily 
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newspaper conference, and in every journalism school, and one which has come to 
the fore of student journalism only since 1967. 

Throughout its thirty-eight year history, Canadian University Press has been a 
service organization and a co-operative service. It has been concerned with the 
development of journalistic standards on campus newspapers, and until 1966 
sponsored national competitions for news writing, feature writing, editorial writing 
and so on. These competitions were then eliminated because student editors felt 
they were counter-productive: members hesitated to use good material from other 
member papers since new and original material was required and expected for 
competition. As well, the competitions tended to encourage the standards of the 
daily press within student newspapers, and to eliminate experimentation with 
technique, content, and approach. Thus, in 1969, because “co-operatives co- 
operate, they don’t compete,” members are encouraged to “steal”? techniques, 
copy, and illustrations from other members; and, due to the facility of photo-offset 
production, whole pages are often reprinted from a second member’s paper. 

To replace the competitive method of improving journalistic standards, C.U.P. has 
initiated (in 1968) a system of field-workers who travel from campus to campus to 
assist members with production and to conduct staff and editorial instruction 
sessions. At present, C.U.P. has one national field-worker, and hopes to introduce a 
second in the Atlantic region this fall. In addition, at each regional (Western, 
Ontario, Quebec, and Atlantic), C.U.P. conference seminars are held to assist editors 
with adopting new techniques and mastering old ones. 

In addition to this, through the national office each member paper can request a 
professional critique of that publication. The critique will be prepared by a working . 
journalist from the commercial press, and subsequently used by the publication 
concerned as it sees fit. 

Aside from the services provided, a large part of the value derived from the 
organization stems from its annual national conferences, at which editors and 
staffers meet to exchange views and predict directions of the student press. The 
conferences provide editors and staff members with a national perspective on 
student affairs, and most editors agree that C.U.P.’s great value lies in its function of 
relating and extending student concerns beyond the isolation of the local university 
campus. 

As a condition of membership in C.U.P., each newspaper agrees to uphold the 
“Statement of Principles of the Student Press in Canada” and the “Code of Ethics 
of the Canadian University Press.’ As an indication of the changes which have 
occurred in the philosophy of the student press since 1964, it is worthwhile to 
compare the “Statement of Principles” of five years ago with those of today. At the 
conclusion of the 26th National Conference of C.U.P. in 1964, the statement of 
principles (then called the Charter) read: 


Whereas the Canadian Student Press believes in the following principles: 
that freedom of expression and debate by means of a free and vigorous press is 
essential to the effectiveness of an educational community in a democratic 
society; 
that where the student press is a function of the student government, or of the 
university administration, this should in no way be allowed to impair the 
freedom of the student press; 
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that the student press should be free of all forms of external interference: 

that it is essential to a free student press that it be responsible for the ise 
and opinions it expresses; 

that the basic duties of such a free student press are to present the varied 
opinions of the students it represents, to present news fairly and without bias 
to interpret local, national and international events, and issues of interest a 
import to students to the best of its ability; and; that it is the prerogative of 


h ; : ; a 5 
: as student press to include literary expression as an additional basic 


This statement of principles (which is effectively the same as that of the U.S. 
Student Press Association statement in 1964), an affirmation of the duties and 
tights of the student press was accepted by all editors of C.U.P. papers, and 
applauded by professional journalists and philosophers of the press. It went on to 
expand on those areas in which student press freedom had been abridged (which 
remain in the 1969 statement), and concluded: 


Therefore, the Canadian Student Press affirms its belief that it should be free 
from abuses listed ... and declares the following fundamental rights, duties, and 
responsibilities necessary for the effective implementation of the principles: 
that the Canadian student press should be free from pressure by student 
governments, university authorities, or any external agencies, 
that within the restrictions of the laws of libel and within the scope of their 
responsibilities and duties as outlined . . . the Canadian student press should be 
autonomous; and 
that the Canadian student press should be free to develop so that it can 
continue to fulfill its role in the academic community. 


The 1969 statement reflects less of a press-oriented introspection and more 
political orientation towards the community. The particular change which has 
encouraged philosophical changes (and therefore the type of paper which is 
produced) on individual papers is the assertion that the primary role of the student 
press is to act as “‘an agent of social change.” The statement reads: 


Whereas the Canadian student press believes in the following principles: 
That the major role of the student press is to act as an agent of social change, 
striving to emphasize the rights and responsibilities of the student citizen, 
That the student press must in fulfilling this role perform both an educative 
and an active function and support groups serving as agents of social change; 
That the student press must present local, national and international news 
fairly, and interpret ideas and events to the best of its ability; 
That the student press must use its freedom from commercial and other 
controls to ensure that all it does is consistent with its major role and to 
examine issues which other media avoid; 
And whereas freedom of the student press has been abridged in the following 
ways: 
Threatened or actual expulsion or suspension and/or confiscation of issues 
of the student newspaper by student government, administrators or faculty 
attempting to suppress matters which they consider uncomplimentary to 
or critical of the institution; 
Financial pressure used to limit or retaliate against newspaper policy; 
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Censorship of articles by faculty, civil and administrative authorities or 
student government, making the newspaper incapable of fulfilling its role; 
Excessive pressures, both formal and informal, used to prevent publication 
of particular articles and opinions; 
Therefore, the student press affirms its belief that it must be free from the abuses 
listed above, and declares the following fundamental rights and responsibilities 
necessary for the effective implementation of the principles outlined above: 
That the Canadian student press should be free from pressure by student 
governments, university authorities, or any other external agencies, whether or 
not the press is a part of such an organization except for the extraordinary 
power of removing an editor, which should reside only in the authority which 
appointed him; 
That whenever there are serious charges of irresponsibility on the part of an 
editor, the extent of their validity must be determined by due process before 
any action is taken, and that except for the power of removal of the editor, all 
subsequent action should come within the internal structure of the newspaper; 
That the newspaper should be free from outside financial control and that 
cnce its budget is granted, no holdup, decrease or discontinuing of funds 
should be made by financial administrators unless the paper desires such 
change; 
That within the restrictions of the laws of libel and within the scope of the 
principles outlined above, the Canadian student press should be autonomous, 
and that it is, therefore, necessary that the Canadian student press abuse 
neither its freedom nor the principles outlined above; 
That it is essential to a free student press that it be responsible for the views it 
expresses and that each student newspaper should carry a disclaimer on the 
editorial page declaring that the opinions expressed are not necessarily those 
of the administration or student government; 
That in no case should a representative or representatives of the student 
government or administration have the explicit or implied power of censorship 
or the power to set editorial or advertising policies; 
That appointment of the editorial board and staff of the student newspaper 
should be internal, not subject to the discretion of external bodies; 
That the editor of the student newspaper should be selected by the staff of the 
newspaper; 
That overall policy decisions should be made through collective discussion by 
the staff, whenever possible; 
That the Canadian student press must always be aware of its role in society 
and in the academic community and must be free to develop so that it can 
continue to fulfill its role.17 


A significant addition to the “Statement of Principles” is the requirement, added 
in 1968-69, that editors and editorial boards should be selected by newspaper staffs 
(not necessarily from newspaper staffs) — a requirement that is being met on many 
campuses (usually with student council ratification). 

The next requirement — that overall policy decisions should be made by staff 
discussion —is not yet a factor at most student newspapers. Most editors report 
that the requirement is impractical, since “staffers” are, for the most part, 
transients because of their primary academic commitment. At the McGill Daily, 
editorial positions within the staff are decided by staff election, and staffers in 
these positions are subject to replacement by staff vote. With the advent of 
collective policy decision-making, the Daily will set up this year a credentials 
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committee of photo, sports, supplement, news, and editorial representatives to 
decide who is Staff at any given time of formal, voted decisions. The McGill Daily 
pattern is expected to serve as the example for other student newspapers, who have 
no formal means of determining who qualifies as a ‘‘staff member’ and thus as a 
part of the decision-making process. C.U.P. has not given direction to its member 
newspapers in this area since the requirement is a relatively new one. 

And despite the requirement, the editor-in-chief of each paper is still the 
effective controller of newspaper policy, the spokesman for the newspaper, and 
responsible to Student Councils for management and control of production. 


C.U.P.-Investigation Commission 


In addition to its other services, Canadian University Press has a mechanism for 
investigating alleged violations of the “Statement of Principles” and/or “Code of 
Ethics” through its Investigation Commission. 

The Commission consists of three members, each of whom is appointed at the 
time of a particular investigation. They include: a member of the C.U.P. executive or 
its appointee; a student from another member paper in the region of the paper 
involved (appointed by the regional president); and a member of the professional 
press from the regional area appointed by the editor of the paper involved in the 
investigation. 

The Investigation Commission can be made operational in one of the following 
ways: 

upon written request to the C.U.P. executive by the member newspaper 
involved; 

upon written request to the C.U.P. executive by the publisher involved: 

upon written request to the C.U.P. executive by any three member papers in 
the region; or 

upon the request of the C.U.P. executive (which could arise through a petition 
to the C.U.P. executive by the staff of the newspaper involved). 

Within a week of a request, the Investigation Commission convenes and holds 
hearings (calling witnesses) on the campus concerned. No one called as a witness is 
under compulsion to testify. A report and recommendations are prepared within 
two weeks of the hearings for C.U.P., the member paper, and the publisher involved. 
While the Investigation Commission can report and recommend, it has no authority 
to ensure that its recommendations are followed. 

C.U.P., through its member newspapers, 1s encouraging Student Councils to 
recognize the Investigation Commission as the sole arbiter and judicial authority in 
matters concerning the student press, thus investing it with an authority it does not 
now enjoy. The only paper reporting that the C.U.P. Commission is recognized as an 
authority by the student council is the Pro-Tem, where the editor can be removed 
only on the recommendation of a C.U.P. Investigation Commission. 

In 1968-69, two Investigation Commissions were called, at Sir George Williams 
University and at the University of Winnipeg. In each case, the C.U.P. Investigation 
Commission favoured the position of the respective editor (who in each case had 
requested the Commission), and the Student Councils involved each rejected the 


Commission’s recommendations. 
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Student Council members contend that if the Investigation Commission is to 
gain wider acceptance by councils, it must ensure student council representation 
and eliminate its seeming pro-press bias. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Press organizations other than Canadian University Press are not widely sup- 
ported through the Canadian student press, although available to it. Part of the 
reason for this is that other student press organizations are neither located in 
Canada nor oriented to the Canadian student community. As well, the most recent 
ideological trend in the Canadian student media is Canadian nationalism — student 
editors have provided a great deal of space in the last two years to events outside 
the Canadian borders, and feel that it is now time to relate its demands (as an agent 
of social change) to events within Canada. 


The major alternative press organizations upon which local campus papers can 
draw include Liberation News Service, Underground Press Syndicate, and Collegiate 
Press Service—all American organizations. The first two are not solely geared to 
student press, while the latter is a student press organization. 


Liberation News Service, an independent radical press service operating out of 
New York city, provides graphics, news and feature copy to members, who pay 
subscription costs of $15 monthly or $180 annually for the material. Copy is 
written in the style of the militant radical American newspapers, and deals 
substantially with events within the borders of the United States. Subscribers 
include members of the underground and student press, and newspapers produced 
by radical groups such as the Students for Democratic Society. C.U.P. itself 
subscribes to the service, and makes use of its copy in preparation of feature articles 
for C.U.P. members. Several Canadian student newspapers are subscribers, but copy 
is sparsely used in these papers, and usually re-written. Material is mailed to 
subscribers. 


The Underground Press Syndicate, which has recently moved to New York city 
from Phoenix, Arizona, is a co-operative organization for underground newspapers. 
For a small fee, it allows members and associates to reprint material from other 
member papers, and provides a newspaper-exchange system. It has approximately 
two hundred members, including about four Canadian student newspapers. Those 
belonging to the Syndicate, including the Chevron and the Ubyssey, find the 
material valuable for feature reports, and the exchange system valuable for new 
lay-out techniques and ideas. 


The Collegiate Press Service is the news-gathering and disseminating branch of 
the United States Student Press Association, and although membership in the 
U.S.S.P.A. is open to regular student publications in the United States, exceptions 
have been made for Canadian student newspapers who wish to join. The structure 
and operations are similar to that of C.U.P., and content is, for the most part, di- 
rected to American student events. Canadian membership is small, including about 
four student newspapers and C.U.P. 
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RELATIONS OF THE STUDENT PRESS 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


The student government on individual campuses usually has an initial relationship 
with the student press — that of publisher, (as outlined above in ““A Contemporary 
History — The Sixties’’). 

In actual practice, this relationship is regarded as a nominal one. Hence, the 
student press is free to serve as critic or supporter of student government 
according to its own views and decisions. In the early 1960s, when student 
newspapers focused more on local campus concerns than today, the editor of the 
newspaper often became the “leader of the opposition” to the council president’s 
“prime minister.” Today, when student newspapers expend more time and space on 
events and developments apart from the local university, the editor has become less 
of the unofficial opposition leader, although still a watchdog of campus 
government. 

Throughout Canadian student press history there has been strife between student 
government and student press arising out of this “opposition” role. Most recent 
problems seem to be rooted in differences in ideology, and while culminating in one 
particular incident or activity, they often stem from a broader base. Much of 
today’s council-press problems are the result of the production of “radical” 
newspapers where councils would prefer a moderate press. The following recent 
examples indicate the handling of some of these problems. 

In February, 1969, the Sir George Williams University Students Legislative 
Council removed the editor of the Georgian, David Bowman, on grounds of 
financial incompetence. The circumstances arose from the printing of “extra” issues 
during the protesting students’ occupation of the ninth floor computer centre of 
the Henry Hall Building. The motion was presented two days after the $2,000,000 
damage to the computer centre, and apparently rose from additional production 
charges of $720 for the “extra” issues. 

The editor had turned over one of the extras to black students, an issue which 
allegedly contained several libellous passages; as well, he printed as fact a satirical 
letter indicating that the $.G.W.U. administration planned to create a situation of 
“controlled confrontation” between administration and students. In all of the extra 
issues, the editorial position was that of sympathy with the demonstrating students, 
a position which had not been taken by the students’ council. 

The students’ council president stated that he was not prepared to add to his 

‘legal responsibility for more than the two contracted issues per week, particularly 
when the editor seemed to exercise bad judgment in controlling and assessing 
content of the extras. 

The real issue in this case, however, was a question of opposing ideologies, and 
should have led to an examination of journalistic rather than financial incompe- 


tence.'8 
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Prior to this incident, the Georgian had incurred the dislike of students and the 
council for its “radical” editorial policy and content — and this basic disagreement 
led ultimately to the dramatic removal of the editor in the context of a volatile 
political situation. Recommendations of a Canadian University Press Investigation 
Commission that the editor be reinstated were not followed by council, and a new 
editor whose publishing and political views more closely approximated those of 
council was appointed. 

At the Uniter at the University of Winnipeg, tension arose concerning the 
appointment of an editor for 1969-70 in March, 1969, when the student council 
did not accept the newspaper staff recommendation for editor, and placed another 
student in that position. In September, 1968, the same council removed an editor 
after he had produced one issue because of its “radical” content and ideology. 
Again, the council appears to have chosen the 1969-70 incoming editor to avoid the 
“radical” continuity which the staff preferred. 

At the Carleton in 1967, the editor published a special edition to tell about the 
withdrawal of one presidential candidate in the student council elections. As a 
result, the council passed a constitutional amendment prohibiting distribution of 
the paper forty-eight hours before an election. The amendment still stands. 

At St. Mary’s University in 1965, the student council was forced by its own 
constitution to remove an editor of the Journal who had been suspended by the 
administration “for conduct unbecoming a student of Saint Mary’s.” Today, as a 
result of a constitutional amendment by a sympathetic council, the editor can hold 
his position whether or not he is a student, and despite administration views of his 
“conduct.” 

At the Sheaf, in early 1969, an attempt was made by the students’ council to 
appoint two advisers to the newspaper to improve the quality of reporting, and to 
bring about a change back to “objective reporting.”’ When the editorial board of the 
newspaper threatened to resign, the council withdrew its forceful opposition, and 
the motion was defeated by two votes. 

The present editor of the Athenaeum reported the ups and downs of council- 
press relations in 1969 at Acadia University: 

The editor-in-chief was fired by the Students’ Representative Council on the 
recommendation of the [ newspaper] staff for setting up an illegal wiretap of a 
Union Executive secret meeting. The secret meeting was being held to determine 
whether the editor should be fired for printing too much “obscene material’? and 
articles about Viet Nam, marijuana, etc. Catching the editor [ wire-tapping ] gave 
the council an excuse to fire him. The staff decided to recommend firing in order 
that they could disavow any knowledge of wiretapping and to be clear of any 
implication. The staff then nominated [by the constitution] a new editor. He was 
rejected [by council] for fear that he would produce a similar paper. After heated 
Council battles, the staff of the paper was forced to accept a constitution that 
effectively removed control over the choice of Editor from the staff [and gave it] 
to the Students Council. A new editor was chosen [ coincidentally approved by 
the staff]. This person had no experience and managed to put out a mediocre but 
acceptable paper. Once on better terms with the Council, a new constitution was 


written by the staff returning past powers and adding new ones. It was passed by 
the council.!9 


1° Written in response to questions for this paper. 
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Other incoming editors gave amusing reports of council-press relations. The 
editor of the University of Ottawa’s Union magazine, for example, recalled that two 
years ago “an imprudent editor was a Ché fan and everyone got so tired of him that 
they (council) purged him in a true revolutionary fashion.” 

The Eye-Opener’s editor told of a incident at Ryerson in late fall, 1968, “when 
two student members of the Board of Governors were upset at a mention in the 
paper, and when they learned that we painted our office black” they attempted to 
take measures against the paper. The Eye-Opener, in retaliation, “fought them off 
as we always do with reactionaries.” 

And a resigned editor at the Lance wrote with a sigh that instances of council- 
press hostilities at the University of Windsor “‘are far too numerous and compli- 
cated to mention.” 

Healthy tensions between government and press exist in all societies where a free 
press is guaranteed. In the student society, a very safe prediction would be that 
student council and press relations will often be strained, particularly when councils 
have dual roles as publisher of the newspapers and government of the students. An 
unfortunate aspect of council-press relations is that councils can take measures 
against the student press when editorial policies and comment is in opposition to 
council views by applying the inherent “publishers’ power’ to that situation. And 
in those situations, the student press can be expected to “fight them off as we 
always do with reactionaries.” 


UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATIONS 


Student press relations with university administrations have been very volatile 
during the last half of the decade, for students have recognized that administrations 
hold the keys to changes wanted by students, and which were heretofore locked 
away from them. 

On virtually every campus in Canada, the student press has assumed the role of 
critic of the administration, the President, and the Board of Governors. On some 
campuses, such as the University of Toronto, the student press has played a positive 
role in presenting accounts of student demands to the administration by 
approaching the question without hostility and as a problem for the whole 
university. 

At other universities, relations are not quite as free from conflict, and much of 
the reason for the lack of serenity is not what is said, but how it is said in the 
student press. The press, viewing Boards of Governors as absentee landlords who 
control a university of which they are not a part, has often presented one-sided 
pictures of members of the Boards, their interests, and their problems in connection 
with the university. The Chevron, the Eye-Opener, and the Ontarion, among others, 
have presented lists of members of their Boards of Governors accompanied by their 
business associations — a technique designed to portray a group with limited 
interest in the pursuit of university goals. At Ryerson, the Board of Governors is 
characterized as the “Bored of Governors” in the student press; at the Brunswickan, 


members are referred to as BOG’s. 
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Administrations have taken action against the student press in order to stop 
publication or change direction of the individual newspapers, but more and more 
the legal status of the newspaper makes it unavailable for administrative censure. 

In February, 1968, the editor of Argosy Weekly was removed from office by the 
president of the university, at the request of the student-faculty board, for 
publication of the controversial “Student as Nigger” article. Similar publication at 
the Carleton and the Ontarion, as well as on other campuses, brought no 
administration repercussions. 

At the St. Mary’s University in 1968-69, the administration suspended the editor 
of the Journal and a columnist for “printing and disseminating an obscene article, 
under the title of ‘Mother Tucker’. Under the by-laws of the Students Association 
at the time, the editor was no longer able to hold his position. The administration 
then issued a press release concerning the incident, and called for a public retraction 
and apology through local off-campus media from both students involved. The 
editor agreed and was allowed to write his examinations, while the columnist 
refused and threatened legal action. The administration then allowed both students 
to be reinstated after they had published an apology in the Journal only. 

At the Brunswickan, the administration has complained of the fact that the editor 
was a non-student, thus allowing little control over his policies by the admin- 
istration from within the structure. This situation is similar to that at the Varsity, 
the Western Gazette, the Chevron, and the Ontarion, where editors are employed 
full-time, and are not necessarily students at the university during their terms as 
editor. 

Some student editors emphasized that their working relations with administration 
were amicable and open. Editors at the Curleton, the Arthur, and the Saint were 
among those who were enthusiastic about the role of the administration in dealing 
with students and the student press on campus. 


Administration Newspapers 


Several university administrations have begun to publish newspapers which are 
directed to students, faculty and administrative staff, and whose intention is largely 
to present facts not included in student publications, and to correct some 
interpretations of university events as presented in the student press. 

Administration newspapers to this end are produced at the University of 
Waterloo, University of British Columbia, and McGill University and will commence 
in 1969-70 at York University. Other newspapers are expected over the next five 
year period at a number of Canadian campuses. 

Budgets range from a high of $110,000 annually at the McGill Reporter, to 
$10,000 annually at the Gazette (Waterloo). Budgets have not yet been determined 
for the Bulletin at York University, and figures are unavailable for U.B.C. Reports. 
The first paper to accept advertising will be the McGill Reporter, which intends to 
solicit $10,000 advertising revenue for the 1969-70 publishing year. 

The editor of the McGill Reporter, Harry E. Thomas, described the reasons for 
publication, and role in relation to student press of his publication: 


The McGill Reporter was established by the University to provide a dependable, 
alternative outlet on campus for news of campus activity and comment about 
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matters of concern to the academic community. It was felt at the time of the 
founding | September, 1968 | that existing publications did not provide adequate 
opportunity for a major segment of the university to express itself. The editors 
decided that the publication would die if allowed to be very parochial in 
emphasis. With this in mind, we have endeavoured to include a wide range of 
articles related to educational politics, learning reform and innovation, as well as 
stimulating interviews with important persons who have vital things to say about 
education, science, the humanities, and the social sciences. 

The student newspapers remain as important publications, and we do not 
attempt to inhibit in any way their functions. We do not try to redress any 
imbalances that they are presumed to create, nor do we challenge their right to be 
as controversial and as narrow in view as they want to be. Our role, we believe, is 
to give our readers, (who in addition to students, faculty and administrative staff, 
include a large number of graduates, persons at other universities, and the general 
public) intelligent and provocative coverage of the university scene. 


R.W. Whitton, editor of the Gazette, which was founded in September, 1960, 
outlined the following background to the present publication: 

Initially the Gazette was published almost solely for faculty and staff and served 
as a repository for official statements. Gradually it began to do a reporting job, 
uncovering campus stories that would not otherwise have been told and serving as 
a medium to explain the University to its audience. In the fall of 1968, the 
student newspaper on campus began to concentrate sharply on what might be 
called matters of student interest only, omitting much of the information 
formerly passed on to it from University departments ... for instance, they 
would not run announcements of parking restrictions, forthcoming concerts and 
plays, statements from the President etc. except as paid advertisements. It became 
apparent that there was a wealth of information not being communicated to the 
student body, and the Information Services department proposed the Gazette be 
revamped and utilized to do this job.?* 


The Gazette has an on-campus circulation of 5,000, and is published by 
the University of Waterloo throughout the year. The McGill Reporter, also 
a weekly publication, has a total circulation of 20,000, (12,000 on-campus and 
8,000 off-campus), and is published by the Senate of McGill University. The McGill 
Reporter has won several graphics awards in its year of publication, including 
awards from the New York Art Directors’ Show, Graphics ‘69; Communications 
Arts magazine; and the American College Public Relations Society. 

The editor of the McGill Reporter has expressed strong objections to the 
classification of the publication as a “house organ,” and certainly in content, 
circulation, and scope, his publication bears the least resemblance to a “house 
organ’”’ of all administration newspapers. He predicts that the McGill Reporter “will 
emerge this year as one of the country’s most important publications,” and objects 
to the fact that the newspaper is not permitted second-class mailing privileges, thus 
requiring postal costs of more than $20,000 for a publishing year. “This is a 
publication having national impact, a national audience, and yet we are treated as 
just another in-house publication. The Ottawa bureaucracy is Cee its 
determination to stifle creative activity in the field of Canadian journalism.” 


2 Owritten in response to questions for this paper. 
Written in response to questions for this paper. 
22Written in response to questions for this paper. 
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OTHER PRESS 


The student press in Canada has established good working relationships with the 
daily and weekly press throughout the years, indicated by the successful and 
frequent forums in which representatives of both media participate. 

On individual campuses, the local press is often called on for assistance with 
training sessions, critiques, and technical instruction, and for many years the 
Ubyssey served as a “farm team” for the Vancouver Sun. Local press is sometimes 
used to assist student journalists in making new contacts, or providing clipping files 
and material from morgues. Most often, the working relationship is dependent in 
any given year on the rapport that the student newspaper editor can establish with 
the local press. 

The daily press, weekly press, and magazines often look to the student newspaper 
as a source of personnel for part-time employment during the academic term, 
summer employment with a view to employment after graduation, and for full-time 
employment. From student newspapers, the commercial press has available 
potential reporters and deskmen who are accustomed to newspaper production, 
understand deadlines and copy requirements, and have had some reportorial 
training. Every major daily paper in Canada hires students for full or part-time 
employment, and in the majority of cases, experience on a student newspaper 
weighs heavily in the permanent hiring decision. 

The attitudes held by most student journalists to the commercial press belie the 
good relationships which exist. Students feel that the “establishment” or 
“bourgeois” press is able to manipulate and distort news according to its 
preconceptions of situations, and does so. They also believe that the “myth of 
objectivity” (a term used to describe objective reporting) is a dangerous tool which 
can be used by the press to serve its vested interests, presenting a picture which 
while appearing to be objective is in fact a biased account.?3 

Much of this criticism stems from what students feel across Canada has been 
unfair and sloppy coverage of student activities by the daily press, which, they feel, 
has opted for sensationalism and inadequate research. As well, students are critical 

of what they feel is inadequate coverage of national and international events 
where these events affect mankind; the Vietnam war, according to students, has 
been covered with a bias that has allowed as much error by omission as by 
commission. 

Despite their suspicions and criticisms of the daily press, the student press looks 
to it for material, for technical assistance, and for employment, and relations 
between the two are mutually cultivated. 


RECENT INNOVATIONS IN THE STUDENT PRESS 


As well as the non-objective reporting technique and the production of community 
newspapers previously mentioned, student editors have introduced other “new 


25 The Concensus Press” by Steve Ireland, The Chevron, April, 1969. 
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methods”’ of journalism in an attempt to produce newspapers which are lively and 
successful in capturing its readership audience. 


A recent addition to the scope of reporting on many campuses is the 
classroom — where lectures are covered as news or feature material. In 1968-69, 
reporters were assigned to the classroom at the Chevron, the Gateway, the Varsity, 
the Western Gazette, the Picaro, the Sheaf, and the Athenaeum, and as a result of 


the experience on these papers, it is expected that more student newspapers will 
adopt the technique. 


The material which is produced as a result of the foray into the classroom is 
varied. The Ubyssey has had little luck in its attempt at classroom reporting, and its 
only “story” from a classroom assignment was a pungent statement which indicated 
that the lecture in a particular course had been canceiled for the eighth time in that 
semester, and for the eighth time since the reporter had been assigned to cover it. 


The Picaro, produced at 700-student Mount St. Vincent (women’s) College, has 
featured reports from Racial Forums in an Afro-American history course and on 
the Role of Women in Politics from coverage of a lecture in a Political Institutions 
course. The response to this reporting has been “great,” according to the present 
editor, with ‘“‘outsiders participating” in follow-up material. 


Other editors indicate that student response has been more favorable than 
professors’. The latter see the introduction of the reporter into the classroom as an 
invasion of academic freedom. Because of the difficulty of misinterpretation of 
content due to the teaching technique (for example, use of satirical techniques by 
teachers), most classroom reporting is accompanied by an interview with the 
lecturer, who can provide background to the lecture and discuss the teaching 
method used. In most cases, the lecture is handled as would be a lecture given by a 
visiting speaker. As well, there is usually an automatic guarantee of rebuttal through 
letters, and the anonymity of students who participate in class discussion is 
preserved. 

Technical innovations in the student press have made content innovations more 
simple for student production. Most student newspapers are now produced by the 
photo-offset method, a technique which is less costly than letter-press, and provides 
greater scope for wide use of photography, artwork, and exciting and challenging 
lay-out. 

Some newspapers (Queen’s Journal, for example) are returning to or making 
more use of the tabloid journal format, thus taking “straight news” off the front 
page and substituting feature material or artwork (the Ontarion and Chevron). This 
technique is used particularly in the production of community newspapers, where 
feature and interpretative material provides 95% of content. The Equinox is limited 
to a magazine-journal format, and accepts no advertising. 

A number of student newspapers have their own photography labs and 
darkrooms, and many work in conjunction with campus camera clubs for photo 
assignments. Because of this association (and photo-offset production), the use of 
experimental and art-photos is becoming more prevalent in student newspapers 
—an innovation that makes student paper layouts more lively and attractive, and 
often provides greater punch to the written copy. 
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At University of Ottawa, the two-newspaper tradition, where one newspaper was 
directed to English-speaking students and a second to French-speaking students, is 
to be abandoned in 1969-70. The two newspapers will be replaced by two bilingual 
publications, a magazine and a newsbulletin. The monthly magazine will be devoted 
to features and news editorials, with the semi-weekly bulletin covering news, 
services, activities and sports. The new publications at University of Ottawa are 
intended to rectify, according to the present editor, “the communal polarizations 
which have developed over the years between the French and English mentalities at 
our academe.” 

Along with these altered publications, the University of Ottawa students’ union 
has purchased composing equipment “not only to reduce costs and to expedite 
production, but also with an eye to training and familiarizing individuals with basic 
press technology.” The Ontarion also makes use of student-operated IBM DTT/ST 
composing equipment to prepare camera-ready copy. The Gateway is expecting to 
introduce a rotary press next year. The Athenaeum owns its own IBM typesetting 
and composing equipment, and the trend to student owned and operated 
equipment appears to be growing. 


FRENCH-LANGUAGE STUDENT PRESS 


Those student newspapers which publish in French in the province of Quebec 
have evolved in a manner quite different from that of their English-language 
counterparts in the rest of Canada. 

French-language student press has throughout the sixties been a political and 
literary press — political and literary in the Quebec nationalistic sense. It has 
promoted views of independence for Quebec, and has provided a serious vehicle for 
young Quebec journalists, novelists, and poets. 

An activist press, French-language student newspapers withdrew from participa- 
tion in Canadian University Press in 1963 to form their own Presse Etudiante Na- 
tionale, which survived for four years. P.E.N. members were closely allied with the 
developing Quebec student organization Union Générale des Etudiantes du Québec 
(U.G.E.Q.), which dissolved with P.E.N., and with the demise of formally organized 
student unions on Quebec campuses. 

U.G.E.Q. served as a unifying body for Quebec students of universities and classi- 
cal colleges, and the student press produced at those institutions tended to reflect 
the ideologies of the organization. As student unions ceased to play a role on uni- 
versity campuses, the student press began to change its format and to draw on other 
than student-sponsored production methods. 

Thus Le Quartier Latin has become a commercial, provincial newspaper which 
promotes the U.G.E.Q. ideology and seeks an audience broader than the University 
of Montreal faculty and student base. At Laval, the formerly produced Le Carabin 
has ceased to exist as a student medium. The administration of Laval University 
now produces the paper Au fil des événements and has consciously attempted to 
include student participation in the articles and planning of that newspaper, in 
order to fill the void caused by the absence of the student press. 
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For Laval, the situation is problematic, since the university edits the newspaper 
and tends to promote the value system which the administrative body endorses and 
maintains, while students would probably tend to promote other values than those 
of the administration. 

Editor M. André Villeneuve describes the Laval publishing system as “paradox- 
ical, even abnormal” and suggests that “means should be found at our university 
level to make a press controlled by the students economically possible without 
outside advertising revenue, or other control mechanisms.” * 


STUDENT PRESS AND THE LAW 


The student press in Canada is subject to all laws which affect all press in 
Canada — it has no immunity because it is non-professional or youthful. Thus, laws 
of libel, defamation, contempt of court, obscenity, distribution of false informa- 
tion, and regulations affecting the confidentiality of sources and privileged meetings 
are applicable to the student press. 

Members of the student press provide instruction sessions for staff members on 
individual newspapers in those areas of the law which affect them, and legal 
seminars are sometimes conducted through Canadian University Press. Because of 
the increased possibility of legal repercussions, the use of satire in student 
magazines, journals, and newspapers has declined over the past five years. 

Students are affected and confused by the laws concerning obscenity. The 
Criminal Code definition of obscenity as “any publication, a dominant charac- 
teristic of which is undue exploitation of sex or of sex and any one of the following 
subjects, namely, crime, horror, cruelty, and violence””*° seems to students to be 
arbitrary and illogical. Students would define obscenity more in terms of the 
portrayal of illegitimate violence, unconnected with sex, since violence is more 
offensive to the student community generally than is sex. 

An aspect of the application of statute laws to the student press which is not 
found in other media is the arbitrary application of the law by regulatory bodies 
(administrations, student councils, municipal authorities) without proceeding by 
due process, and in the past year at least three examples readily come to mind. 

At St. Mary’s University, the administration suspended the editor and a 
columnist of the Journal for publishing “an obscene article.” The question of 
“obscenity” was never settled by the courts, but the administration served as 
prosecutor and judge, found the students guilty, and provided an either/or 
sentence: either retract and apologize, or forfeit academic standing. 

At Sir George Williams University, the student council removed the editor of the 
Georgian, and indicated that one of the reasons for dismissal was the inclusion of 
libellous material in one edition of the publication. Threats of suit were apparently 
made by student council and administration lawyers — before the material had been 


24Remarks to Special Senate Committee on Mass Media, February 10, 1970. 
25Criminal Code, Section 150 (2) 
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printed. Following distribution of the newspaper, no legal action was taken through 
the courts, but the editor was nonetheless removed from his position. 

The third example indicates how student press can be affected by laws which are 
applied out of context in order to stop distribution of student newspapers. 

The high school (community newspaper) supplement produced by the Ontarion 
was banned from the city of Peterborough by city council on November 26, 1968, 
after an alderman called it “filthy, dirty, rotten, salacious.” The student council at 
Trent University had arranged for Peterborough distribution with the Ontarion, and 
although the city council found the material objectionable, it was not prepared to 
“take it to court.” 

Six students were also found guilty of trespassing and fined $10 each after 
distributing the same newspaper in Waterloo, Ontario. The newspaper contained 
Jerry Farber’s article, “Student as Nigger,” but once again, there was no 
determination by court procedure of the legality or illegality of the material 
contained in the supplement. 

Recent cases where members of the student press have actually been allowed due 
process are few, and these have often been interpreted as attempts to censor the 
student press and disallow free comment, rather than to establish the legality of 
publication of certain material. 

At the University of New Brunswick, the editor of the Brunswickan and a 
columnist were found guilty of contempt of court following a December 3, 1968 
column. which criticized court procedure in the New Brunswick Supreme Court case 
involving U.N.B. physics professor Dr. Norman Strax. The editor of the newspaper, 
John Oliver, was fined $50; the columnist, Tom Murphy was found guilty and 
sentenced to ten days’ imprisonment. 

Defence lawyer Alan Borovoy of the Civil Liberties Association, and E. U. 
Schrader, chairman of the Journalism department, Ryerson Polytechnical Institute 
(who assisted in the preparation of the students’ case), argued that the column was 
well within the bounds of “fair comment” and the sentencing was unduly 
harsh ... and in large part a reaction against the previous Brunswickan support for 
Dr. Strax and opposition to the university administration and president C.B. 
MacKay. 

Certainly, in the legal area, students are under more pressure than their 
commercial counterparts since they are subject to action by bodies other than the 
courts. And most student editors agree that they would prefer the courts to decide 
the merits of any charges against them—and further, that they have the right to 
demand court interpretation to replace arbitrary judgments with which they are 
now faced. 
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Se ia a i Oh 


CONCLUSION 


While it is not the intention of this study to reach specific conclusions concerning 
the university press, certain observations and predictions can be made. 


1 


The student press, although not monolithic, has become increasingly “radical,” 
and, through its commitment to the philosophy of serving as “an agent of 
social change,” will probably continue in this vein for some time. 

The student press can be expected to continue to extend its concerns to the 
community increasingly in the future, thus concentrating less on the university 
as an institution apart from society. 

The student press is becoming increasingly independent — from advertisers, 
printers, student councils, and administrations — in its determination of policy, 
content and technique. 

The student press is often subject to arbitrary application of statute law by 
student councils, administrations, and municipal authorities, who do not rely 
on courts for decisions concerning student newspaper material. 

The student press can be expected to continue the non-objective reporting 
technique unless reaction from the student community is opposed to its use, 
thus rendering the newspapers impotent. 

Administration newspapers will grow in number and quality, in large part as an 
alternative to the student press on campus, and as a medium for total coverage 
and examination of the university community. 
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Chapter 4 


THE UNDERGROUND PRESS IN CANADA 


Barbara Sullivan 


Presently they all sat down to luncheon together. The mole found himself 
placed next to Mr. Badger, and as the other two were still deep in river-gossip 
from which nothing could divert them, he took the opportunity to tell Badger 
how comfortable and homelike it all felt to him. “Once well underground,” he 
said, ‘““you know exactly where you are. Nothing can happen to you, and nothing 
can get at you. You’re entirely your own master, and you don’t have to consult 
anybody or mind what they say. Things go on the same overhead, and you let 
em, and don’t bother about em. When you want to, up you go, and there the 
things are, waiting for you.” 

The Badger simply beamed at him. “That’s exactly what I say,” he replied. 
“There’s no security, or peace and tranquility, except underground. And then, if 
your ideas get larger and you want to expand — why a dig and a scrape and there 
you are! If you feel your house is too big, you stop up a hole or two, and there 
you are again! No builders, no tradesmen, no remarks passed on you by fellows 
looking over your wall, and above all, no weather. Look at Rat now. A couple of 
feet of floodwater, and he’s got to move into hired lodgings; uncomfortable, 
inconveniently situated, and horribly expensive... No, up and out of doors is 
good enough to roam about and get one’s living in; but underground to come 
back to at last — that’s my idea of home!” 


Kenneth Graham, The Wind in the Willows 


INTRODUCTION 


“Underground press” is a term used to describe those publications which are 
produced to serve the “hip” community. As such, it is a type of journal de maison 
which validly reflects a small community of people who have adopted similar 
life-styles and goals, and the contents of the underground press are not usually 
projected beyond that community. 

The underground press in Canada serves as an alternate press — an alternate to 
the commercial dailies and weeklies and magazines that carry little material which 
relates directly to the hip community. It began as an experiment in journalism in 
many ways: a regional press, an innovator in newspaper design and interpretative 
reporting, and it became a spokesman for an alternate society and way of life. 

Although the content and direction of the underground press is intended for the 
hip community, the readership of the underground press is far more extensive than 
the community itself, appealing to youth in the cities and urban areas, and to 
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sophisticated middle-class society. Underground press workers cannot explain this 
phenomenon, but do not discourage it because the added circulation helps to pay 
the bills. For the most part, the underground press does not serve as a crusading 
force to convince of the validity of the way of life chosen — rather, it attempts to 
speak to those who are already part of the community. On broader social issues, 
such as pollution, war, and famine, the underground press speaks to its total 
readership, within and without the community. 

The hip community, or underground community, is composed of people who 
have withdrawn from the expected life pattern of North American society in 
opposition to its competitive nature and its emphasis on social approval. It is a 
community for whom “liberation” is a key word — liberation in speech, in ways of 
dress, in standards of achievement, in community life, and in sexual pursuits. It is a 
community for whom “co-operation” is a key word — a co-operation in communal 
living, which has been interpreted by members of the community as an outgrowth 
of “love,” the brotherly love which will eliminate war, poverty, injustice, and 
inequality. Although the hip movement is a social movement rather than a political 
one, it does see the illnesses of society (war, injustice, and so on) in part as a result 
of competitive capitalistic democracy, and of imperialist tendencies in governments 
which drive one group of people to seek power over another. 


Because of the demands for freedom in the hip philosophy, a large part of the 
life-style of the hip community centres around and is the offspring of the use of 
drugs, and the hip community began as a community through the communal use of 
drugs for “mind expansion,” and a freeing of the conscious mind to accept new 
experiences and new phenomena. 

One of the best explanations of the turning to psychedelic and hallucinatory 
drugs appears in Tom Wolfe’s unofficial history of Ken Kesey’s “Pranksters,” the 
original hip community in Haight-Ashbury, in San Francisco, California: 


Under LSD, if it really went right, Ego and Non-Ego started to merge. 
Countless things that seemed separate started to merge, too: a sound became... a 
color! blue... colors became smells, walls began to breathe like the underside of 
a leaf, with one’s own breath. A curtain became a column of concrete and yet it 
began rippling, this incredible concrete mass rippling in harmonic waves like the 
Puget Sound bridge before the crash and you can feel it, the entire harmonics of 
the universe from the most massive to the smallest and most personal — presque 
yu! — all flowing together in this very moment. .. 

This side of the LSD experience — the feeling! — tied in with J ung’s theory of 
synchronicity. Jung tried to explain the meaningful coincidences that occur in life 
and cannot be explained by cause-and-effect reasoning, such as ESP phenomena. 
He put forth the hypothesis that the unconscious perceives certain archetypical 
patterns that elude the conscious mind. These patterns, he suggested, are what 
unite subjective or psychic events with objective phenomena, the Ego with the 
Non-Ego, as in psychosomatic medicine or in the microphysical events of modern 
physics in which the eye of the beholder becomes an integral part of the 
experiment. Countless philosophers, prophets, early scientists, not to mention 
alchemists and occultists, had tried to present the same idea in the past, Plotinus, 
Lao-tse, Pico della Mirandola, Agrippa, Kepler, Leibniz. Every phenomenon, and 
every person, is a microcosm of the whole pattern of the universe, according to 
this idea. It is as if each man were an atom ina molecule ina fingernail of a giant 
being. Most men spend their lives trying to understand the workings of the 
molecule they’re born into and all they know for sure are the cause-and-effect 
workings of the atoms in it. A few brilliant men grasp the structure of the entire 
fingernail. A few geniuses, like Einstein, may even see that they’re all part of a 
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finger of some sort — So space equals time... All the while, however, many men 
get an occasional glimpse of another fingernail from another finger flashing by or 
even a whole finger or even the surface of the giant being’s face and they realize 
that this is a part of a pattern they’re all involved in, although they are totally 
powerless to explain it by cause and effect. And then — some visionary, through 
some accident — 

— through some quirk of metabolism, through some drug perhaps, has his 
doors of perception opened for an instant and he almost sees — presque 
vu! —the entire being and he knows for the first time that there is a 
whole... other pattern here... Each moment in his life is only minutely related 
to the cause-and-effect chain within his little molecular world. Each moment, if 
he could only analyze it, reveals the entire pattern of the motion of the giant 
being, and his life is minutely synched in with it — 

The Pranksters never talked about sychronicity by name, but they were more 
and more attuned to the principle. Obviously, according to this principle, man 
does not have free will. There is no use in his indulging in a lifelong competition 
to change the structure of the little environment he seems to be trapped in. But 
one could see the larger pattern and move with it —- Go with the flow! — and 
accept it and rise above one’s immediate environment and even alter it by 
accepting the larger pattern and grooving with it — Put your good where it will do 


the most! 
And putting the good where it does the most means putting it in the 
“community,” a community with a creed, a code, and a cult: 


Their place is called the Nest. Their life transcends all the usual earthly games 
of status, sex and money. No one who once shares water and partakes of life in 
the Nest ever cares about such banal competitions again. There is a pot of money 
inside the front door... Everything is totally out front in the Nest — no secrets, 
no guilt, no jealousies, no putting anyone down for anything:...a plural 
marriage — a group theogamy . .. Therefore whatever took place — or was about 
to take place... was not public but private. ‘““Ain’t nobody here but us 
gods” — so how could anyone be offended? Bacchanalia, unashamed swapping, 
communal living .. . everything! 

This, then, is the “underground” community which the underground press 
mirrors, examines, and leads; a community made visual and obvious by communal 
living, exuberant costume dress, a unique vocabulary with American-Negro and 
psychedelic drug origins, and a philosophy of liberated individualism, of “doing 


your own thing.” 


Because the hip community is regarded with suspicion by the larger, established, 
and more orthodox community, the underground press is also regarded with 
suspicion — and many misconceptions. The underground press in Canada is not a 
lascivious ‘‘sex” press, and those relatively new, New-York-originated ace xX 
tabloids” (Screw, Kiss, Pleasure) are not part of the legitimate underground press, 
and do not exist in Canada. When sexual topics are treated in Canada’s underground 
press, they are treated in the context of, and with the standards of, the hip 
community. The underground press is not an insidious political propagandist whose 
goal is to overturn society; rather, it is a community press which reflects a group of 
people who have chosen to live in a certain way —a social movement. As the 
underground press becomes more political, its political goals are people- and 
environment-oriented — elimination of poverty, racial and religious inequality, 
injustice, pollution, war, and inconsistent and “repressive” social standards. 


1Tom Wolfe, The Electric Kool-Aid Acid Test (New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 
1968), pp. 143-7, passim. 
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The underground press is a press of social protest on one level, and a press of 
community news and views on another. It is idealistic, like the community which 
spawned it, but is nevertheless suspect because it antagonizes (as does the hip 
community) the society it has rejected. 


UNDERGROUND PRESS PRODUCTION 
CATEGORIES 


Two types of underground press are operative in Canada today, which, for purposes 
of this paper, will be described as legitimate underground and pseudo-underground. 

The legitimate-underground press is composed of those newspapers which are 
written for and appeal to a community which is largely characterized by a common 
life-style, geographical proximity, and commitment. This group would include the 
Georgia Straight in Vancouver, Octopus in Ottawa, Logos in Montreal, and 
Harbinger in Toronto. While the audience of the legitimate underground press is not 
limited to this community, the newspapers reflect that community and are written 
primarily for it. 

The pseudo-underground press is composed of those newspapers which have 
adopted the journalistic techniques of the legitimate underground press, much of 
the philosophy, but are directed to a community which has not adopted communal 
living and the total commitment to the hip way of life. These papers are most often 
produced by high school students, and sometimes by academics. This group would 
include Sweeney in Oakville, Aquarius in Saint Catharines, Cabal in Sudbury, 
Youthquake in Ottawa, Both Sides Now in Guelph, This Paper Belongs to the 
People in Kingston, and the lately defunct Omphalos in Winnipeg. 


THE LEGITIMATE UNDERGROUND PRESS 


The Georgia Straight was founded in the fall of 1967, and early issues of the 
newspaper have now become “‘collector’s items,” selling for $20 and more. It is 
published by Georgia Straight Publishing Co. Ltd., and printed by College Printers 
in Vancouver. 

The photo-offset tabloid has a circulation of 10,000 to 15,000 and appears 
weekly on Fridays (tri-weekly from December to March). Highest circulation is 
directed to the hip communities in Vancouver, with secondary distribution in 
California, Toronto, and Montreal. 

Edited by Dan McLeod (who holds a Bachelor of Science degree from the 
University of British Columbia), the content of the newspaper includes discussion 
of drugs, communal living, events, social issues within the context and reflecting the 
mores of the community. Staff members number about fifteen, but contributions 
in the form of poetry, photography, art, essays, and reviews are accepted. In 
addition to its regular content, the Straight has attempted to include a regular 
twelve page art supplement. 

The newspaper is a member of the Underground Press Syndicate (U.P.S.) as 
well as being an associate of Liberation News Service (L.N.S.) thereby adding an 
international interpretation through material from these sources. 
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. Since its inception, the Straight has been involved in a number of legal actions 
which will be outlined below in “The Underground Press and Canadian Law.” 


Logos, one of the largest underground newspapers in North America, is 
published in Montreal by Sagittarius Publishing Company, (a name which has been 
adopted for legal reasons; for the same reasons, Jean Untel is sometimes named as 
publisher). The offset tabloid appears monthly, and has made use of brilliant 
graphic techniques and colour in an attempt to project a mixed-media presentation 
through the use of print form. Circulation is 30,000 of which approximately 5,000 


copies are directed to other Canadian cities and 5,000 to the United States, 
primarily New York. 


Content is once again a reflection of the social concerns of the hip 
community, and editors point out that the newspaper validly reflects a community 
of approximately 2,000 people in the Montreal area. The newspaper started with a 
strong political base, evolved into a “street” or hip philosophy, and is now a 
synthesis of the writings and art-work of the eight-member editorial staff plus 
volunteer submissions from members of the community. All submissions are 
carefull scrutinized, with approximately 90 per cent rejected and 10 per cent 
accepted by the editorial staff. 


Logos is financed by circulation sales ($.25 per copy in Montreal, $.35 
elsewhere), borrowing and donations, advertising, and through the sale of graphics 
and promotional material to other papers and organizations. Like the Georgia 
Straight, Logos has faced legal actions, and, again, they are outlined below in “The 
Underground Press and Canadian Law.” The editors emphasize their excellent 
working relations with the Montreal Star, and indicate with some surprise and 
amusement that Logos has become “the in-thing in middle-class homes—coffee- 
table literature in Westmount.” 


Logos is printed by Delpro Ltd. in Point Claire, and the lay out and use of 
colour has been described as a “visual declaration of freedom from tradition.” 
Certainly, the newspaper is an experience in visual art as well as a verbal 
presentation of material. Logos is a member of U.P.S. and L.N.S., bur rarely makes 
use of material from either source. 


Octopus is published monthly in Ottawa by Octopus Publishing Company, 
and its co-editors are Richard Cain and Stephen Harris. Circulation is 8,000 — the 
bulk of distribution centred in Ottawa, and a few hundred copies distributed in 
Toronto and Montreal. Octopus is one of the original members of U.P.S., and 
although the content of the newspaper reflects an affinity with the international 
hip community, it projects an individual character which is representative of the 
particular needs and character of the local Ottawa hip group. 


Octopus is an action-oriented newspaper, and one of its most recent 
campaigns (within and without the newspaper) has been against the police pressures 
on marijuana and hashish users, which, the editors say, have forced the hip 
community to use available impure drugs, and “hard stuff’ — opium, speed 
(amphetamines, methamphetamines), heroin, and barbiturates: the staffers of 
Octopus also participate frequently in a television show, “Up Against the Wall, 
with Allison Gordon and Veronica Davis, on CJ OH-TV in Ottawa. 
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Other subjects treated by Octopus include support for the Drop-In Centre in 
Ottawa, an examination of bail procedures, distribution of community information, 
and pollution of natural resources. 

Harbinger is published in Toronto by Harbinger Publications, and its 
co-editors are Hans Wetzel and David Bush. Originally a paper designed to present 
entertainment and highly political material, Harbinger has now become a paper 
which is “‘part of the community,” and, as a result of the change, has begun to 
include more literary and feature material than earlier in its history. 

Harbinger claims a circulation of 10,000, an increase from the May, 1968, 
circulation of 3,000 to 4,000. A special effort is being made by distribution teams 
to enter the high school market, and, certainly, the appeal of this newspaper is to 
an age group younger than that of the audience for Georgia Straight or Logos. 
Distribution is aimed at three distinct groups: tourists who visit “the street” 
(Yorkville, in Toronto); the hip or “head” community centred in the city; and 
young suburban students. Harbinger is self-described as a “drop-out” paper, 
dedicated to “establishing a cultural esthetic — emphasizing ‘goodness,’ and that it 
is acceptable to be happy.” Staffers on the Harbinger feel that the Toronto Star, 
the Globe and Mail, and the Telegram are “radical” newspapers by comparison with 
the Harbinger — which itself tends to be apolitical and dissociated from 
“establishment social problems.” 


THE PSEUDO-UNDERGROUND PRESS 


One newspaper definitely in the pseudo-underground category, and the most 
“academic” in the underground press, was Omphalos. Omphalos was published in 
Winnipeg until March, 1970, by two professors of English at the University of 
Manitoba, Len Anderson and Arthur Adamson. Its content was provincially 
oriented and served “to bridge the gap between what the media with vested 
interests judge as proper to report and what is actually happening.” In describing its 
relation to the underground press, Omphalos stated: 

About the hippie influence on Omphalos we have no apologies. One of our aims 

has been to start a dialogue between the generations; besides, the young people 

are putting out the most exciting, honest, imaginative newspapers in the world 


today ...and moreover, they are doing it on very small budgets. We would be 
mad if we didn’t use their talent, wit and experience to help us. 


Before financial difficulties forced closure, the circulation of Omphalos fluctuated 
between 3,000 and 5,000. Its final issue was a joint effort with The Manitoban (the 
University of Manitoba student union paper), 40,000 copies of which were printed 
and given away free. 

Other newspapers in the pseudo-underground category include Sweeney and 
Cabal, for example; newspapers produced by adolescents in smaller urban areas. 
These newspapers use the journalistic techniques of the underground press, record 
much of the philosophy and are often supported by youth centres or youth groups 
in the community in which they originate. Their appeal is most often to the 
high-school student, and many of the concerns and “causes” presented are 
representative of the high-school generation. 
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A newspaper not heretofore mentioned, and which could be included in the 
legitimate underground-press category, is the Tribal Village, in Toronto, published 
by Brian Henderson and edited by Jack Weston. Although not accepted as an 
underground newspaper by other components of the legitimate underground press, 
the Tribal Village is a member of the U.P.S. Its orientation and purpose is 
“entertainment’’. As such, it reviews and provides entertainment of particular 
interest to the hip community, but not limited to it. Occasionally, articles 
examining the direction of the hip community are included, and the newspaper is 
probably the most financially successful in the underground press. 


BUDGETS 


Due to the facility of photo-offset production, and to its relatively low cost, 
an underground newspaper could be produced in any area of Canada with a budget 
of $200 to $250 per issue. Artwork, photography, and written material are donated 
by contributors, and the small membership fee in UPS ensures a budding 
underground newspaper of copy until that newspaper becomes established within 
the community. 

Income is received through circulation, advertising, and, sometimes, through 
sale of graphic material and design work. Advertising revenue is usually meager, 
since advertisers are, for the most part, shops and industries which have a particular 
appeal to and find a market in the hip community — record and book shops, 
clothing outlets, craft shops, and entertainment outlets. 

The production of underground newspapers is usually subsidized by the 
principals involved in the production — either through loans or gifts, with the 
ultimate goal of a profitable publishing venture. Printers will often be lenient with 
underground publishers, and several operate with a similar understanding to that 
with the Octopus —$100 down at commencement of publishing, with the 
remainder due when money becomes available through sales and advertising 
revenue. 


CIRCULATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The circulation and distribution of underground newspapers is handled 
similarly by all underground press, through a two-tier system of vendors and store 
outlets. 

The vendors of the underground press are people “from the street” who sell 
the newspapers on the street for a percentage of sales—usually about 40% of 
selling price. Vendors ordinarily do not participate in the production of the 
newspaper, and their relations are ordinarily with an agent who, again, receives a 
small percentage of sales revenue. 

Regular staffers of underground press also seek out store outlets for sale of 
newspapers, and the stores which agree to carry the newspapers receive an identical 
percentage of sales revenue. The stores which carry the newspapers are ordinarily 
located in close proximity to “the street,” or to university and college campuses. 

In addition, through underground newspapers in other cities, newspapers are 
sold (at slightly higher prices) outside the local area. In those cases where this 
occurs, selling is ordinarily through the store outlets rather than on the street. 


ait 
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Several underground newspapers have had difficulty in maintaining street- 
sales due to local municipal by-laws, and this problem will be discussed below in 
‘“‘The Underground Press and Canadian Law.” 


TECHNIQUES AND CONTENT 


The underground press has been a highly innovative form of journalism —a 
reaction against the accepted layout techniques, spacing and standardization of 
advertising copy, and formal presentations of the commercial daily and weekly 
newspaper press. 

Adopting the principles of modern art and Dada to newspaper design, the 
underground press is characterized by the use of collage, visual underlays behind 
type, split fountain colour, full-page photographs and hand-drawings, and over-large 
or hand-lettered headlines. To eliminate the cost of typesetting, underground 
newspapers are usually type-written in columns, and the original typewritten copy 
is applied directly to a collage-type paste-up sheet for photographing and 
reproduction. Experiments in the use of paper have been undertaken by some 
underground newspapers — the most obvious being the example of Logos, which 
has conducted trials with different weights and finishes of paper with virtually each 
issue. 

Advertising is presented in the underground press without reference to the 
unofficial “rules” which have been customary for advertising placement in 
established newspapers. Three or four advertisements, composed into an artistic 
ensemble, may fill one page of the newspaper. Advertising may be placed in the 
centre of feature material, in top right hand corner of a page — anywhere it fits and 
assists to complete an artistic page arrangement. 

Underground newspapers have maintained a policy of noneditorializing — that is, 
there is no particular column or space devoted to the editorial opinions of the 
newspaper as an institution. Each piece of writing included in an underground 
newspaper is voluntary, and highly subjective, thus producing an impression of 
collective action and opinion. Underground newspapers do not “cover” events as do 
their commercial counterparts; if someone feels like producing an article or piece of 
artwork or photography centred around a particular event or issue, he produces it, 
reporting subjectively his views concerning the event or issue. Consequently, 
contributors to underground newspapers tend to be involved (on one level or 
another) in the issue or event which is “reported.” 

Reviews play a large part in the content of underground newspapers, since 
cultural activities are important to the life-style of the community. The cultural 
activities reported range from opera to rock-folk music, from health-food recipes to 
talking to animals. Topics are off-beat from the vantage point of the entertainment 
section of a daily or weekly newspaper, but represent an exploration of cultural and 
artistic experience on the part of the hip community. 

Editors of underground newspapers have tacit agreements not to copyright 
material which appears in the papers, and much material is exchanged and reprinted 
in other underground press throughout North America. Again, the interests and 
pursuits of the local community are taken into account in featuring material from 
outside the local environment. Recently, the Canadian underground press and its 
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American counterpart have presented and exchanged much material on pollution of 
air, water, and land resources on the continent, and the hip community has become 
involved in anti-pollution campaigns. 

The journalistic innovations and graphic experimentation initiated by the 
underground press have recently been copied in some “‘above-ground”’ publications. 
There is still, however, a suspicion of the underground journalism in the established 
press, a suspicion often engendered through misinformation about and misinter- 
pretation of the underground which appear in the established press. 

Comics, which are often low-keyed editorials, have recently discovered the 
underground and student revolutions, and because of their high readership, can be 
persuasive in convincing of the “evils” of these movements. For example, 
“Apartment 3-G,” a comic strip drawn by Alex Kotzky and carried in several 
Canadian daily newspapers, including the Toronto Star, could be said to have 
contributed to the persuasion through misinformation. “Archie” and “‘Lil Abner,” 
also syndicated in Canadian dailies, have on occasion, joined the anti-underground 
cause, and underground journalists interpret the fact that the mass media continue 
to publish these strips as evidence of opposition to the validity of the underground 
press. 

One above-ground newspaper which does, however, have excellent relations with 
the underground press is the Montreal Star — a paper described by underground 
journalists as having “beautiful people” on its staff. The Star has assisted with legal 
advice on at least one occasion, and has given fair and accurate coverage to the 
activities of the underground press, according to editors of Logos. 

Certainly, underground journalists feel that since the established press purports 
to tell the truth to its readers in order to help them reach their own conclusions, it 
should reflect more truth in its reportage of the hip community and its press. 


UNDERGROUND PRESS ORGANIZATIONS 
UNDERGROUND PRESS SYNDICATE (U.P.S.) 


The Underground Press Syndicate is an organization linking some 200 North 
American underground newspapers. For a $25 membership fee, a new paper can 
join U.P.S. and receive copies of all other member newspapers on an exchange 
basis — from which they are allowed to reprint articles, artwork, and photographs 
at will. 

Originally located in Phoenix, Arizona, U.P.S. now operates out of New York 
City — until such time as the administrator decides to relocate, when the 
organization will move with him. 

U.P.S. held its first conference of underground press editors in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan in July, 1969, and Canadian underground newspapers were represented by 
the Georgia Straight, Logos, and Harbinger. Octopus staffers who attempted to 
travel to the conference by bus were turned away at the United States border and 
refused admittance to that country for carrying “anti-American literature” — copies 
of their newspaper. 

In addition to the newspaper exchange service, U.P.S. maintains and distributes a 
“restricted list” of advertisers who have placed and withdrawn copy in underground 
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newspapers, or of individuals who have intimidated or threatened underground 
journalists in some way. A recent addition to the “restricted list” is Columbia 
Records Ltd., formerly the largest single advertiser in the underground press, whose 
decision to cease advertising in this medium was a prelude to the collapse of some 
twenty underground newspapers in the United States. In Canada, Logos inves- 
tigated in late summer of 1969, the possibility of launching a suit against this 
company for withdrawing a contracted commitment for advertising in the news- 
paper. . 

One column which is syndicated through U.P.S., and which appears in an 
estimated twenty-five underground newspapers in Canada and the United States 
in “Dear Dr. Hip Pocrates,” a medical-advice column written frankly and with wit 
by Dr. Eugene Schoenfield, thirty-four, staff physician at the University of 
California in Berkeley. Dr. Schoenfield began his column in 1967 in the Berkeley 
Barb since the above-ground press seemed unwilling to allocate much of its 
resources to medical problems and questions peculiar to youth. “Whatever 
information is available should be utilized,” he says. “There needn’t be censorship 
of any medical problem.” Dr. Hip offers straight medical advice in answer to 
queries, and treats his replies with a humour that makes the information appealing 
to youth. His advice ranges from sexual information to warnings of dangers 
inherent in the use of certain drugs to common adolescent problems such as 
blemishes and obesity. 

The following Canadian newspapers are members or associates of U.P.S.: 
Harbinger, Octopus, Georgia Straight, Logos, Tribal Village, The Chevron, the 
Ubyssey, and, most recently, Sweeney. 


LIBERATION NEWS SERVICE (L.N.S.) 


Liberation News Service is an independent radical press service operating out of 
New York City, which supplies politically oriented graphics, news, and feature 
material to members, who pay subscription costs of $15 monthly or $180 annually. 
Copy deals substantially with radical political activities in the United States, and 
although Harbinger, Logos, and Octopus are members of the service, material from 
L.N.S. is used sparingly in these publications. L.N.S. copy, because it is carried in 
many U.P.S.-member papers, can be used by other U.P.S. papers occasionally without 
membership in the organization, and the Georgia Straight makes use of L.N.S. copy 
in this manner. Because L.N.S. copy and graphic material is mailed to subscribers, 
news is rarely of a fast-break nature and is used by Canadian underground press in 
feature reports that relate to the local community. As well, L.N.S. copy is used in 
reportage of major events involving youth — such as the demonstrations and police 
action at the Chicago Democratic National Convention in 1968. These events, 
although not directly related to the local community, are important and interesting 
to it, and L.N.S. material becomes the major news source for underground press for 
these events, and is supplemented by underground-press coverage from the 
community local to the event. 

Much of L.N.S. material is highly political, and thus becomes less valuable for 
Canadian underground-press use. Where the local hip community becomes 
politically involved in connection with a social issue (an anti-pollution campaign, 
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for example), relevant L.N.S. material becomes more useful to the local underground 
newspaper. Again, use of L.N.S. material relates directly to the activity and interests 
of the hip community for which the underground newspaper is produced. 


UNDERGROUND PRESS AND THE CANADIAN LAW 


Court decisions relating to the press have measurably increased since the birth of 
underground newspapers. The underground press and its supporters feel that the 
law has been used to force underground newspapers to cease publication. In some 
cases, the image of the city which local municipal leaders hold seems to influence 
the number of charges and actions brought against the local underground 
newspaper. 

The Georgia Straight had its introduction to legal procedures after the 
publication of its third issue in the fall of 1967, when the Vancouver city license 
inspector suspended the newspaper’s business license. Vancouver mayor Thomas 
Campbell had apparently ordered license inspector Milt Harrell to suspend the 
license on the grounds that the newspaper “was filthy and was being sold to 
children.’”” 

On its first three issues, the Straight claimed a circulation of 50,000 to 60,000, 
and when publication resumed, circulation dropped to one-third of that. The 
Straight then brought suit against Mayor Campbell and inspector Harrell for 
damages of $17,500 resulting from the suspension of the license. The newspaper's 
suit also asked that the Supreme Court of British Columbia declare that the section 
of the city charter under which the licensing inspector acted was invalid. 

Appearing for the Straight was Federal Justice Department representative 
Norman Mullins, who argued that the section of the City Charter concerned — 
created by the British Columbia legislature — was invalid since it attempted to 
encroach on the freedom of the press — which only the federal government has the 
power to regulate. Mr. Mullins added that it was his opinion that the newspaper was 
closed because of its content, and that the withdrawal of the business license was a 
deliberate attempt to silence the newspaper. The Georgia Straight won its case on 
December 15, 1967, but Justice Thomas A. Dohm did not award damages to the 
newspaper. 

Less than a year later, the Georgia Straight was charged with publishing 
defamatory libel against city magistrate Lawrence Eckhardt in an article written by 
Robert Cummings in the July 26, 1968 edition of the newspaper. The article 
announced that Magistrate Eckhardt had been awarded the “Pontius Pilate 
Certificate of Justice,” and the charge quoted the article: 

The citation reads: “To Eckhardt, Magistrate Lawrence — the Pontius Pilate 
Certificate of Justice — (unfairly maligned by critics, Pilate upheld the highest 
traditions of a judge by placing law and order above human considerations, and 
by helping to clear the streets of Jerusalem of degenerate non-conformists).” ' 

The citation reads: “To Lawrence Eckhardt, who by closing his mind to justice, 


his eyes to fairness, and his ears to equality, has encouraged the belief that the law 
is not only blind, but also deaf, dumb and stupid. Let history judge your 


actions — then appeal! a 


——————— 


2 Toronto Daily Star, December 15, 1967 
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The preliminary hearing began Wednesday, September 11, 1968, before 
Magistrate James Bartman of the British Columbia High Court. Prosecutor John 
Hall argued that the article was written and published with an intent to insult. 
Defense counsel John Laxton argued that this was not the case; that Magistrate 
Eckhardt had himself stated that he had been forced to apply an unjust and 
outdated law in a courthouse-fountain loitering case. 

Magistrate Bartman found the Georgia Straight, editor Dan McLeod, and writer 
Cummings guilty as charged, and fined the principals a total of $1,500. Money to 
pay the fines was raised through a benefit performance in which poet Allen 
Ginsberg came to the aid of the Straight. 

On the day of Magistrate Bartman’s judgment, September 20, 1968, the Georgia 
Straight was charged with seven counts of publishing and distributing obscene 
material (two counts of publishing and distributing against the Straight, two counts 
of publishing and distributing against editor Dan McLeod, and three counts of 
making, publishing, and distributing against cartoonist Zipp Almasy). Two 
additional charges of publishing and distributing obscene material against editor- 
in-exile George Tarasoff were withdrawn. The charges stemmed from the 
publication of a cartoon strip called ““Acidman”’ drawn by Almasy, which featured 
prominent world figures in the nude, and which was considered by the Straight to 
be satirical political commentary. The Straight, its editor and cartoonist were found 
guilty of the seven charges in British Columbia provincial court, and fined a total of 
$600. An attempt to appeal failed since the application for appeal was filed in the 
wrong court by the Straight’s legal counsel. 

Less than a year after this case, the Georgia Straight was again faced with charges 
against it — eighteen in all — all laid during the summer of 1969. 

The first case, in which the Georgia Straight, editor Dan McLeod, and managing 
editor Robert Cummings were named, stemmed from the publication of an article 
entitled “Grow Your Seeds” on March 29, 1969. The article purported to describe 
the steps necessary to the successful cultivation of marijuana. The Straight, 
McLeod, and Cummings pleaded not guilty in provincial court to a charge laid by 
Miss Penelope Ann York of “counselling another person to commit an indictable 
offense, which was not committed.” Dr. V.C. Brink, a professor at University of 
British Columbia’s plant science department, testified that the article “was not a 
good set of instructions, but there were some points that would be helpful in 
growing marijuana to maturity.” Defence counsel John Laxton said the charges 
were “a threat to the freedom of the press. Many newspapers give details of how 
crimes are committed. Is a newspaper guilty of counselling if it gives details of how 
those crimes were committed? ”? On September 18, 1969, Provincial judge Bernard 
Isman found the Georgia Straight guilty and fined it $1,500; Dan McLeod was 
found guilty, fined $500, and placed on probation for three years; and charges 
against Cummings were dismissed. 

On September 23, 1969, all charges of publishing obscene material against editor 
Dan McLeod, former managing editor Robert Cummings, and the Georgia Straight 
were dismissed. Similar charges were, however, laid on October 8, 1969, concerning 
an allegedly obscene “Dear Dr. Hip Pocrates” article. According to the Straight’s 


3 : 
The Globe and Mail, CP report, September 19, 1969. 
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counsel, charges have now been dropped. Other charges, dated October 16, 1969, 
and arising out of Ed. Sanders’ article “The Great Pentagon Hunching Contest” (a 
satirical history of the ‘““Yippies”’), have not reached the courts to date. 

Although editor McLeod has stated that he tries to rely on donations to assist 
with the cost of legal cases, the Georgia Straight raised its circulation price from 
$.15 to $.25 per copy. In addition, it is the policy of the paper to increase in size 
and quality following legal charges in order to assure its readership of a continuing 
and viable publication. Editor Dan McLeod feels that the charges against the 
newspaper have been open attempts at suppression of a free press, and that the 
trials have a political base — since city leaders and the premier of the province hold 
political views different from those of the Georgia Straight. 

New Westminster, B. C., for example, passed a by-law in September, 1968, 
making it illegal to sell the Straight in the street. In fact, other newspapers were 
being similarly distributed without prosecution, according to a B. C. Civil Liberties 
Association spokesman. The Association, during the past two years, has assisted the 
Straight in challenging the ordinance in New Westminster (with the result that the 
paper is now sold without the previous harassment) and offered its protection 
against other forms of censorship. 


Daily newspapers in Vancouver, while providing news coverage of the Georgia 
Straight trials, have neither supported nor objected to the Straight through editorial 
opinion. The Straight finds this surprising since it feels that when one area of the 
press is threatened through the application of law, all the press are threatened. The 
Sun and the Province, nonetheless, remain silent. 


Logos, while not having faced as many legal battles as the Straight, has also had 
its initiation in the courts. 

In June, 1968, eleven Logos vendors were charged and found guilty of selling the 
newspaper in the street, and each was fined $40. Because the municipal by-law 
relates to magazines and pamphlets, Logos appealed the decision, and the higher 
court acquitted all vendors. 

In October, 1968, Logos published a spoof on the Montreal Gazette, and headed 
the mock-Gazette with a story entitled “Mayor Shot by Dope-Crazed Hippie.” 
Editor Paul Kirby and staff member Alvin Calder were then charged under section 
166 of the Criminal Code with publishing false news. This section has been invoked 
twice since Confederation before this case — the first time, before the First World 
War, a case against an Alberta merchant resulted in a conviction; and the second, 
during the Second World War, a case in Quebec resulted in an acquittal. Sessions 
Judge Maurice Rousseau found Kirby guilty, but the conviction was quashed by the 
unanimous judgment of the Quebec Court of Appeal. 

Logos also has one obscenity charge pending against it; a charge relating to the 
front cover of the newspaper which included a photograph in which pubic hair was 
shown. Trial dates have not yet been set for dealing with this charge. 

Finally, Logos has been harassed by Montreal police in connection with 
infractions of a city by-law. Defense counsel Morris Fish has argued that the 
ordinance which forbids selling without a permit is not valid. The Superior Court 
has refused to reverse the convictions, and the matter is currently before the 


Quebec Court of Appeal. 
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In the fall of 1968, Octopus was also involved in a case in municipal court 
regarding the distribution of the newspaper, and vendors were found guilty of 
selling the newspaper on the Sparks Street Mall, prohibited by an Ottawa by-law. 
The Civil Liberties Association provided counsel for the Octopus vendors at that 
time, and continues to assist the newspaper by reading copy in advance of 
publication on request of the staff. 

Until the fall of 1969, Harbinger had no charges against it, a situation which the 
editors attributed to the fact that Toronto as a city tended to be more 
cosmopolitan and less introspective than other cities in Canada. That autumn, 
however, the newspaper was charged with publishing obscene material, and the 
editors were fined a total of $1,500. The charges related to the publication of a 
Christmas issue on the cover of which was featured a pen-and-ink drawing of a 
woman giving birth to a child. The original complaints leading to the charge were 
made by a fundamentalist Protestant minister. Benefits were held to raise funds to 
pay the fines, and the editors remained in jail only overnight. 

Editors of Harbinger also report that police have harassed vendors of the 
newspaper by ordering them to “keep moving” in Yorkville where the newspaper 
has major distribution, but that their relationships with the law and its officers have 
been fairly healthy in Toronto otherwise. 

That standards of the application of the law vary across the country is evident 
from the charges made against underground newspapers. Logos reprinted the “Dear 
Dr. Hip Pocrates” article which the Georgia Straight was charged for publishing, 
and no charges were laid. Harbinger carried “The Great Pentagon Hunching 
Contest,” and no charges were laid. Equally interesting is the fact that application 
of municipal by-laws tends to vary within each city. Until the Logos case, no 
attempts to stop sale of newspapers had been made in Montreal. In Vancouver and 
New Westminster, the Salvation Army’s War Cry is distributed in the streets, and no 
action is taken; with the Georgia Straight, however, by-laws are invoked. 

It is no paradox to assert that the underground and its press thrive on opposition 
from the establishment and its press. Real inequalities before the law in a nominal 
democracy are one of the major raisons d’étre of the underground press, and so 
long as the establishment and its organs approve such inequalities, and at the same 
time hypocritically celebrate the egalitarian virtues of law in a democracy, the 
underground press will never be at a loss for copy and a reason for publishing it. It 
is not just a question of freedom of the press. What underground editors are asking 
is whether, given that mere geography seems to have a considerable effect on the 
formulation and application of laws, there can be such a thing as law — let alone 
such a thing as justice. Further, if special concessions are to be made to one section 
of society, or, more important, to its spokesmen — to the establishment and its 
above-ground press — why should similar concessions not be made to another 
section of society — the underground and its press? These are the questions being 
asked about principle and about consistency — questions ultimately about justice, 
and about people who don’t ask questions. 
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